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RESPECT FOR LAW 


N the fourth day of March, a few hundred men will be 
sitting on a temporary wooden platform in front of the 
Capitol at Washington. A few thousand, as many as can 
get near enough to have the slightest chance of seeing or 
hearing anything, will be crowded in front. A handful of 
policemen will mark out the allotted spaces where the crowd 
may most conveniently surge, and a few soldiers, lending a 
bit of color to the scene, will courteously indicate to the 
invited guests on the little platform their appointed seats. 





When everyone on the little platform is comfortably 
seated, a kindly old gentleman with a long, drooping mus- 
tache and very white hair and a soft voice, will rise, and the 
crowd will become still. This man will wear no insignia 
or uniform; no soldiers guard him, nor heralds precede his 
approach. Nevertheless the crowd grows quite still, and 
the First Citizen on the outskirts remarks to the Second 
Citizen: ‘‘That’s the Chief-Justice of the United States.” 

A big, good-natured man rises and faces the man with 
the white hair. He, too, is without uniform or insignia. In 
response to a form of words audibly set forth by the white- 
haired: man, he declares, in the presence of the multitude, 
that he will faithfully execute the duties of the office of 
President of the United States, and will preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution. Then the white-haired Chief- 
Justice sits down, and the stout gentleman turns to the crowd 
and talks to them for fifteen minutes or so, and is cheered 
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mightily, and then the crowd breaks up, and it is all over 
except the parade and the Inaugural Ball and a busy day 
for the newspaper men. 





This simple ceremony is said to be regarded by the for- 
eign dignitaries as something quite impressive. It is all 
so simply and quietly done, and what is done is so big and 
vital and important. The new President is commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of one of the most powerful na- 
tions on earth. He is a man of authority, having soldiers 
under him. He has captains of hundreds and of fifties. He 
can make or mar the fortunes of hundreds of thousands of 
men. He can by his veto effectually undo the most solemn 
enactment of the law-making body, and he may appoint 
judges who shall make their laws as waste paper. He is in 
truth a sovereign of spacious power. 

And the impressive thing about it is that he bears the 
mandate of no overwhelming army of his citizens, but of 
only a little more than half. Some seven and a half million 
men expressed their preference for him, and some six and a 
half million for other men. Sometimes, indeed, under the 
complicated and roundabout electoral system, he actually 
comes as the choice of a minority of his countrymen, but ex- 
pressed under forms of law that give it the effect of a majority. 
And the other six and a half million opposed to him, be they 
majority or minority, might very easily prevent him from exer- 
cising, at least over vast portions of the country, any of those 
great powers to which he has been called. 





We know that they won’t do it. We know that they 
won’t dream of doing it. What is more, we know that if 
anyone dreamed of doing it, his friends and neighbors and 
the rest of the country wouldn’t argue with him, or appeal to 
him, or think it over, or sympathize with him; they would 
simply laugh at him. 





And by the same token we know that the new President 
will not waste his time thinking how he might use the vast 
powers, about to pass into his hands, in strange and unheard- 
of and tyrannical ways. Woodrow Wilson once said in a 
lecture somewhere that Andrew Jackson was the historic 
puzzle of European political observers—that Old Hickory 
might so easily have made himself a dictator and risen supe- 
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rior to. all the forms of law, and that to this day European 
critics marveled at his history, and couldn’t comprehend him, 
“because they could not understand how a man who could, 
wouldn’t.” And perhaps that will serve as a text for this 
little preachment, which has to do with the things that, be- 
ing able to do, we won’t do.- Putting it in that form, we 
have an optimistic point of view—taking advantage of the 
lull while the muckrakers are resting on the benches back of 
third base. Wasn’t it Mr. Morgan who said his father had 
impressed it on him that the surest way for a man to go broke 
was to be a bear on the United States? 


But there was President Eliot only the other day speak- 
ing earnestly in deprecation of our spirit of lawlessness. 
And President Eliot is no muckraker, but perhaps the 
foremost citizen of the United States, one who never speaks 
unless judiciously, soberly and as one having authority. 
Perhaps we shall get the most benefit of the noble utter- 
ances of that noblest of men if we regard his strictures as 
directed at the spirit that is opposed to and interferes with 
our greatest heritage, and that the spirit of lawlessness is a 
dreadful thing just because it is abnormal and threatens the 
very vital principle itself of our communal health. 


This big democracy of ours is something new and star- 
tling in human history—a republic stretching three thousand 
miles from sea to sea, with eighty-five million men and women 
dwelling as the Hebrew psalmist prayed for—in peace and 
safety—and with soldiers so rare that the great majority of 
American children have never seen a soldier of the United 
States Army. And it is one of the old governments of the 
earth—the young German Empire, and the adolescent 
French republic, the Kingdom of Italy, are all raw newcom- 
ers in the presence of the venerable American republic. 


It seems almost as something vague and unsubstantial, 
this feeling of the sanctity of Law—and yet it is worth more 
to us, probably, than our eight billion dollars of farm prod- 
ucts. It is the greatest labor-saving device ever conceived 
by man. It leaves nearly all the able-bodied men in the 
community free for productive labor. In certain parts of 
the Far West, where the sole indigenous crops are sage- 
brush and jackrabbits, men divert the waters to irrigate the 
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deserts, and of the blazing waste they make—not the great 
and glorious City of Thucydides, but a great and glorious 
garden, which is better. They couldn’t do it if every man 
took the water as he pleased. They choose a man to be 
water master, and he gives to each the water according to 
his right; if they fought for the water they would have no 
time to raise crops. 





Behind every judge’s decree stands the potential force 
of the sheriff—but if the judges really had to send habit- 
ually the sheriffs to enforce their decrees, we would be in 
a bad way to get business done. We pass to the right, on 
the highway, and we do not try to leave the ferryboat till it is 
made fast in the slip, because it saves time and trouble to 
fall in with the established order. It is not very important 
whether the rule should be to pass on the right or to pass 
on the left, but it is of the highest importance that there 
should be a rule one way or the other. 


There are many things, of which the ferryboat and the 
rule of the road are merely trivial instances, in which society 
finds after a while that the vital and important need is not 
so much that it should have the best rule as that it should 
have some rule. And the rules thus evolved are the rules 
that speak with compelling force, so that he who disobeys 
them is truly the enemy of society. It is those rules of con- 
duct which are the crystallization of the habit and thought 
of society. 





Take the star performer of our recent storm-and-stress 
period—the railroad rebate, that darling of the muckraker. 
When all is said and done it is rather hard to work ourselves 
into a state of real honest indignation over the man who 
took rebates fifteen years ago. There were, to be sure, 
laws against rebating; but so there were laws against fishing 
on Sunday. Rebating was almost necessary, probably in 
some lines literally necessary. The laws against rebating 
had not yet become the crystallization of the habit and 
thought of society. The heart and mind and instinct of 
society had not yet focused on them. 

But when they are focused, then those laws become in 
very truth the rules of the game. The small players have to 
play according to the rules. The public feeling of unrest 
and of resentment toward the big boys is that some of them 
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seem to have been quite willing to get around the rules, and 
that does not seem fair. For the whole theory of the Amer- 
ican republic, the whole theory of respect for law and the 
sanctity of the law is that we will let men play the game on 
their honor, that we will not fill the field with a multitude of 
policeman and soldiers and detectives, but will make the 
rules known, and trust largely to the players to play the 
game like real sportsmen and to live up to the rules. The 
more you think of it the more you will realize that the Amer- 
ican nation works on that principle. 





Of course the day when everyone plays according to the 
rules will be a long time coming. But there is a great deal 
more of it here and now that we always give credit for. 
The great majority of business men do play according to the 
rules, and so, we believe, do most railroad men and most 
managers of trusts. In short, from a pretty wide experience 
with all kinds of men, we think that respect for law is whole- 
somely powerful in the United States. The Black Hand 
and the Night Riders are dreadful and abnormal; but when 
our excited friends pour out tons of good printer’s ink in 
‘telling us of ‘“‘The Trouble with the United States” and 
“The American Disrespect for Law,” we feel like telling 
them to get up on a hill and take a good, wide look. 





We think Thomas Jefferson generalized a little hastily 
when he declared that that nation was governed best which 
was governed least. The French philosophers of the Eight- 
eenth Century had been doing a lot of groping and had 
evolved rather fanciful theories that sometimes carried away 
even such level-headed men as Jefferson. ‘The whole genius 
of the English race lies in the direction of self-government; 
we are the lawful heirs of Rome, for we live with an abiding 
sense of the splendor of Law—we have lost, no doubt, 
much of the glory that was Greece, but ours is the grandeur 
that was Rome. And perhaps, in the closing days of an 
administration that loved to be called strenuous, during 
which it has been the fashion to predict ruin and disaster 
and to denounce and thunder terribly, it is really worth 
while to look for a few calm moments at that simple scene 
in Washington on the fourth of March, and to remind our- 
selves that the American people are in no immediate danger 
of losing their heads. 
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CHANGING PRESIDENTS 


By JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CARTOONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ELL, good-by and good 
luck, Will!” 

The speaker™ a short, 
thickset man of about 
fifty and a half summers, 
seized his friend’s hand in 
a viselike grip, pressed it 

as one would press flowers, and then leaping 
on a neighboring horse, dashed rapidly 
off toward Africa. 

Fifty thousand ears listened intently as 
the thunder of hoofs became fainter in the 
northward until at last the sounds died 
away. 

At last all was quiet on the Potomac! 


It was the 4th of-March, and the great 
square to the east of the Capitol building 
was thronged with people. Thousands of 
officeseekers had come miles to applaud 
every utterance of the new appointive 
power. The inauguration ceremonies were 
in full swing! 

In a few deft words the Chief Justice 
had administered the oath that bound Will- 
iam Howard Taft to support the Constitu- 
tion, as variously construed, and made him 
our twenty-seventh President by the grace 


of Theodore. It was then that the words 
which open this story were spoken. A mo- 
ment later the hoof beats described above 
were heard by fifty thousand listening ears. 

The occasion was historic and impressive. 
For a full moment not a word was spoken, 
not a brain was idle. Then, as though by 
some preconcerted signal, a great sigh of 
relief arose at the Senate end of the Capitol 
building and swept irresistibly along until it 
enveloped the House of Representatives at 
the other end. From there it escaped to 
Wall Street, via the World and Sun offices, 
and thence onward throughout the country, 
touching only the high places. 

A senator, prematurely gray, leaned over 
to a member of the House, also prematurely 
gray, and smiled. 

“ At last!” said he significantly. 

“Yes, he’s gone at last,” answered the 
congressman, hastily touching wood. 

‘ The senator glanced guardedly about 
im. 

“They say lion hunting is a very peril- 
ous sport,” he whispered eagerly. 

“Very,” gloomily replied the congress- 
man, “for the lions. But,” he added 
brightly, “ perhaps a lion will bite him.” 
















There was a little pause, broken only by 
raucous laughter. 

“ Hist!” The senator was staring with 
startled intentness at a tall stranger in 
slouch hat and long whiskers, who at that 
moment edged up behind his chair. 

“Are those whiskers real?” he won- 
dered. The stranger moved away, however, 
and his onward course was coincident with 
a ripple of nervous agitation that seized 
other statesmen whom he passed. 

“Do you suppose he heard anything?” 
asked the senator anxiously. 

“Only our raucous laughter,” answered 
the congressman. “And if it comes to 
trial we can swear we were only cough- 
ing.” 

In the mean time the inaugural address 
had been floating out on the chill March 
wind, and little salvos of applause arose 
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“*Good-by and good luck, Willl’” 
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from those within hearing distance on the 
speaker’s platform. 

“The Roosevelt policies must and shall 
be continued!” exclaimed the new execu- 
tive, dropping a five-pound fist on the table 
before him. 

A nervous start shook the grand stand! 

“Did he say ‘ Roosevelt policies’ or 
‘Roosevelt police?’” gasped the senator, 
feeling his pulse. 

“‘T hope he said ‘ policies,’ ”’ answered the 
congressman, feeling under his chair, and 
eying askance an old lady who looked as 
though she might be a secret service man in 
partial disguise. “ I’d rather have the poli- 
cies than the police.” 

A cold drizzle of rain now swept down 
from the north, and a penetrating wind 
chilled the great throng gathered at the 
Capitol. 





















“‘Are those whiskers real?’ he wondered.” 


The senator pulled his fur collar closer 
about his shoulders and shivered. 

“Tt’s cruel, this thing of having the in- 
auguration day in early March. It ought 
to be about the last of April, when the 
weather is settled.” 

The congressman smiled grimly. 

“T’d have voted to have it the first of 
January this year,” he muttered with a 
world of significance beneath his words. 

Whom could he mean? 


At last the inaugural ceremonies were 
over. A stately parade of automobiles, car- 
riages, bicycles, and cavalry escorted the 
new President to the White House. Bands 
were playing briskly, and cornetists with 
stiffened fingers were approximating the 
music before them. 

“ What’s the matter with Bill? ” shouted 
a patriot leaning against a lamp-post, but 
his voice was lost in the crowd. 

When the procession reached the Raleigh 
it was stopped, while a man came out on 
a balcony and read a telegram from Mr. 
Roosevelt, dated at Baltimore. 

“Give Congress my love, and if they 
don’t like that, give ’em something else.” 

At the New Willard the procession was 
again halted while a man appeared on the 
balcony and read another and later dis- 
patch from Mr. Roosevelt. It was dated 
two miles north of Baltimore. 


“Tell Congress that I’ve enjoyed meet- 
ing them. I’ve had a perfectly corking 
time.” 

The procession then proceeded amidst 
great enthusiasm, and the new President 
was safely delivered at the historic mansion 
opposite Lafayette Park. 

As the hours passed, the afternoon papers 
verified the report of a change of adminis- 
tration and printed corroboratory dispatches 
stating that the retiring executive had been 
reported at points north, rapidly hitting the 
trail, outward bound. 

A great change swept over the capital! 
Courage took an upward shoot! Statesmen 
breathed defiance to the absent one, and 
with an ostentatious lack of reserve used 
language both unparliamentary and unster- 
ilized. Long pent-up emotions were has- 
tily translated into words and _ asterisks. 
Exclamation points occurred with the fre- 
quency of telegraph poles along the route 
of the eighteen-hour flyer. 

The Congressional Record issued a 
three o’clock “extra” with headlines in 
large red type: 


TAFT TAKES REINS 
Teppy TAKES TO TALL TIMBER 
A five-column portrait of Mr. Taft and 


a half-column picture of our only living 
ex-President extra-illustrated the edition. 
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“She looked as though she might be a secret-service man in partial disguise.” 


Loud peals of rude laughter reverberated 
from the spacious rooms of the Ananias 
Club. The club was preparing to disband. 

“Well, he’s gone to a hotter place,” ex- 
claimed Senator Tillman, drinking health 
and long life to the king of beasts in far-off 
Uganda. 

“Yes, gone at last!” cried ex-Senator 
Foraker, lighting a cigar with an unused 
Brownsville speech. “ Off to St. Helena!” 

“Or to Elba!” suggested a pessimistic 
senator, shaking violently. Some one has- 
tily administered several restoratives, and 
he regained his composure. He had shaken 
for the drinks. 

In the mean time, all was peace and quiet 
at the White House. 

Echoes of the preceding administration 
were slowly dying away. A bevy of brides 
and grooms out sightseeing were waiting 
to be introduced to the new President. Ex- 
Senator Tom Platt, of the United States 
Express Company, was nervously rehears- 
ing a speech against the iniquities of the 
proposed parcels post. A committee of 
well-fed bankers was impatiently waiting 
for an audience that they might present a 
petition, signed by themselves, asking that 
the postal savings bank proposition be 
thrown into the Potomac. 

Out in the White House grounds a corps 
of engineers from the hydrographic office 
was laying out a nine-hole golf course, and 


a gentleman from Georgy, with two fat 
possums, was wandering around in the back 
yahd looking for the kitchen door. A tag 
reading “To our favorite adopted son, 
Colonel William H. Taft, with the love 
of the South,” hung blithely from the tail 
of one of the possums. 

A cowboy leaning against the White 
House gate sighed heavily and remarked, 
“This place hain’t like it used to be when 
Cunnel Roosevelt was here. Back to Ari- 


zony for me.” 

The new President? Where is he the 
while? Standing in the East Room, with 
an aura of amiability radiating from every 
square yard of his massive frame, receiving 
a stream of guests that passed before him. 
To each one he pleasantly spoke the Taft- 
ian synonym of “ dee-lighted,” not with 
syllables crisply bitten off, but in a voice 
husky from an open-air inaugural address. 

Statesmen fearlessly entered the room 
and fearlessly walked right up and shook 
his hand. Groups of callers chatted absent- 
mindedly in various parts of the room, 
sometimes pausing to listen for something 
they could not hear. 

It was like a wedding reception after the 
bride and groom had gone, when the spoken 
word hides the thought of where you put 
your carriage check. 

In one group an old man was telling how 
he first met Roosevelt. 
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“Tt was right here in this room,” he 
said, blinking, “ back in ’98, when he was 
Secretary of the Navy assisting Mr. Long. 
He said to me says he, ‘ Cap,’ says he a 

Over in another group a couple of men 
were engaged in a hand-to-hand discussion 
as to the place in history which the recent 
President should occupy. 

“T tell you, he’ll be classed up with 
Washington and Lincoln,” said one. “ In 
twenty-five years we'll be reading about 
what he said and what he did, the way we 
now read about Lincoln.” 

“It'll take at least twenty-five years to 
print what he said,” answered the other, a 
prosperous-looking man with a fifty-cent 
cigar peeping out of his starboard waistcoat 
pocket. 

A tall man with a flowing mustache, a 
prominent Adam’s apple, and the cool gray 
eye of a plainsman, leaned on the baby 
grand piano and allowed he was sorry that 
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the Cunnel had hit the trail. He wiped a 
tear from his eye and then ambled sadly out 
in the cold March air in search of other 
excitement. 

A florid man with white hair was over 
in another group violently attacking Roose- 
velt, but whether he was rich or only pre- 
tending to be could not be determined. 

Another man with high-heeled boots and 
one arm was having an animated discussion 
with a New England congressman. 

“T fought with Roosevelt in Cuba,” 
shouted the one-armed man, “and I’m for 
him.’ 

“T’ve fought with him ever since,” ex- 
claimed the congressman, “ and I’m against 
him.” 

“ Well, what do you think of Taft?” 

“Oh, he’ll make a great President; but, 
speaking of Roosevelt, let me tell you just 
one thing he did to me. That'll show you 
what kind of a man he is.” Then follows 





“The retiring executive rapidly hitting the trail, outward bound.” 
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- “Standing in the East Room, receiving a stream of guests.” 


a long story about man’s duplicity to man, 
and how a certain stock had dropped sev- 
enty points in October, 1907, and how 
lightning had failed to do its duty in not 
striking the cause of all his troubles. 

In all the little groups of people who 
will gather together in Washington during 
and after the inauguration it is safe to as- 
sume that there will be two different 
topics of conversation—what kind of a 
President Taft is going to be, and what 
kind of a President Roosevelt was. There 
will doubtless be a practical unanimity of 
opinion on the first topic, everybody be- 
lieving that Taft has the equipment, the 
temperament, and the experience that prom- 
ises a splendid, although perhaps not a bril- 
liant administration. He will start in with 
the general good will of the people backing 
him up, and if he fails to make good it will 
be universally surprising and disappointing. 
His most serious handicap will be the lack 
of that picturesque personality to which this 
nation has become accustomed. "When a 
country full of newspaper readers has had a 





mental cocktail every morning for several 
years, it is likely to find a sudden cessation 
somewhat dull. As one looks back through 
the seven years of Mr. Roosevelt’s career, 
one is fairly dazed by the extent and scope 
and picturesqueness of his activities. No one 
man in our history has created such a vast 
fund of topics for discussion, and it is doubt- 
ful whether another will appear as versatile 
as he. And should one appear, he would 
immediately be branded as an imitator, or 
as “ trying to do the Roosevelt act.” 

For some strange reason, it seems impos- 
sible for a President to be popular both with 
the country at large and with the social and 
official classes of Washington. Perhaps Mr. 
Taft can do much to neutralize this con- 
dition, although it is doubtful whether he 
will ever become a popular idol with the 
people. 

From the time the gong rings for the 
extra session in March, the chief topic in 
governmental affairs is likely to be the re- 
vision of the tariff. The words “ specific 
duties” and “ad valorem duties” will be- 
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come household words. Every man in the 
country will look at the revision in the light 
of his own self-interest. If it is detrimental 
to his interests and beneficial to ninety-nine 


per cent of the other citizens, it will be a 


vicious readjustment. A lot of people will 
get mad and threaten to desert the party 
and leave it to its fate. We will all get 
very tired of reading about the tariff and 
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the center of the stage will bodily move 
over there. As the most widely known 
American in history, not even excepting 
Buffalo Bill, Edison, or John L. Sullivan, 
he will make General Grant’s foreign ova- 
tions seem calm in comparison. 

And when he réturns, it seems not too 
rash a prediction to say that he will not 
retire to the seclusion of Oyster Bay and 


























“Laying out a nine-bole golf course.” 


wish for some spicy remarks on race suicide, 
simplified spelling, nature faking, muck- 
raking, Senate baiting, farm improvements, 
preservation of national resources, interna- 
tional marriages, bobcat shooting, round the 
world cruises, and so on. We will even 
sigh for new recruits to the Ananias Club, 
which by that time will be practically dis- 
banded. 

But we need not look for a period of 
absolute depression in the thrill market. 
There will be an item or two from Africa 
every few days, and when the picturesque 
Theodore reaches Europe on his way home, 


hide his light under a bushel. The columns 
of the Outlook will sizzle, New York poli- 
tics will sizzle, and everything else with 
which he comes in contact will sizzle from 
force of habit. 

In the mean time President Taft, pur- 
suing the even tenor of his ways, will guide 
the ship of state along smooth seas, pour- 
ing oil on troubled waters in case we have 
any, and at night, as he snoozes peace- 
fully in his chamber at the White House, 
he will feel the spirits of the past come 
swooping out in strange fantastic garb to 
hold their memorial meetings. As he 
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“*This place bain’t like it used to be when Cunnel Roosevelt was bere.’” 


climbs the stairs to seek repose, strange other wraiths of the past will haunt the 
ghosts of cowboys, roughriders, bobcats, dark corners in memory of the man who 
teddy bears, pugilists, Japanese wrestlers, has gone to “turn on the light” in the 
scientists, actors, diplomats, and a thousand Dark Continent. 























By courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. iy 


“President Taft and the reporters.” 











SAMMY 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


WAS in my den, polish- 
ing my fishing reel and 
going over my parapher- 
nalia, just because the air 
had started the outdoor 
germs to seething in my 
blood. 

Leaning on my desk was Sammy, my 
twelve-year-old son. I wasn’t noticing 
him, because it was a habit of his to hang 
around and just look at me while I was 
working. But I hadn’t handled the -reel 
two minutes before Sammy broke the bond 
of silence by grace of which he was al- 
lowed in the den. 

“ Are you going fishing soon, pa?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“M’h’m,” I murmured in reply, as a 
gentle hint that the law was being broken. 

“ T’ll bet they won’t do a thing but bite, 
because everything’s been friz up all win- 
ter,’ remarked Sammy, with emotion: and 
enthusiasm in his voice. 

I stopped polishing and looked up at 
Sammy in dumb amazement. I forgot all 
about his breaking the law of silence. 
What! My little Sammy making the 
same remark that his dad, a grizzled old 
vet of the rod and line, had made that 
very same day to an old canoe pal he met 
on the Subway! Sammy—the same little 
cub whom I had trundled about—wasn’t 
it just a year or so ago?—in a baby car- 
riage. 

“Sammy,” I said, solemnly, “ who told 
you that?” 

The lad’s eyes grew big. ‘‘ Why,” he 
replied, “‘ Fred, James, and I knew a place 
where there was a hole in the ice all win- 
ter, and the fish were there all the time. 
They must be hungry, mustn’t they? be- 
cause they have no place to get anything 
to eat when everything is frizen.” 





“Say frozen, Sammy,” I replied, rather 
absent-mindedly, for my order of ideas had 
been jarred. Here was my infant son 
following hot on the hoofs of his dad be- 
fore he was out of his knee pants! How 
old was I, anyway—good Lord! was I 
really within two years of that figure? 

But Sammy, like the camel who had 
been allowed to stick its head in the tent 
and had put in its whole body instead, was 
now beyond bottling up. He wanted to 
know how the reel worked, what the nets 
were for, and seventy-eight thousand other 
things, and his weak pa actually chatted 
away with him about the fascinating 
mysteries of baits and lines and flies and 
the wary denizens of the deeps until his 
mother came to shoo him to bed. 

Well, from that time on the law about 
silence in the den was a dead letter. More 
than that, I could not, after our chummy 
fishing talks, speak to him again in that 
tone of do-this-or-I’ll-lick-you-within-an- 
inch-of-your-life. And when I got myself 
ready for the first fishing trip of the sea- 
son, it would have taken a heart of flint 
to ignore the mute appeal and longing in 
the kid’s eyes—I took him along. 

It was just like having double the fun 
of fishing to see the way that youngster 
gurgled and sputtered with joy at every- 
thing that happened. Sitting in a boat 
with a tough-skinned old companion vet- 
eran was like a funeral compared with the 
frolic Sammy and I had. And he was the 
handiest kid to have around!—I never had 
thought before how much the fishing party 
needed such a youngster with us to do the 
things which his soul ached to do, and 
which was just drudgery to us. 

The way he learned to cast a bait made 
his dad glow with pride, but it was when 
the whole camp had declared war upon a 



























most amazingly wily and gamy bass that 
‘he brought honor upon himself and his 
father. 

There was a rock a mile from us, in 
the neighborhood of which we had all 
made many a good catch. But the fish 
suddenly became very shy, and though we 
saw a whopper jump after a fly one even- 
ing, we didn’t seem to interest him. Every- 
body made a bet he’d catch that whopper 
—and nobody did. 

For one whole week we tempted his 
fickle fancy with everything that the bass 
cranks have ever vowed he was fond of— 
even down to pork fat and painted min- 
nows. But he was serenely indifferent, 
and the five old fishermen in our party 
were very much piqued. 

One day it was humorously suggested 
that the whole kit of us go there and fish 
like fury. We got up at sunrise, accord- 
ingly, packed lunch, and determined to 
hang around that rock until five that after- 
noon, as a farewell assault on the whopper. 
We fished very quietly and carefully from 
canoes until well into the forenoon, with- 
out a ripple on the surface. My friend the 
“ Colonel” became provoked. 

“ Demnition singe his whiskers!” he ex- 
claimed, testily. ‘‘ Here goes in the eighth 
variety of fly, and my bucktail theory is 
smashed into the bowwows! ” 

“Yes,” replied ‘ Pots”—so named be- 
cause he cooked for us—‘‘ and I can’t even 
have one little laugh on your theory, be- 
cause I’ve used up the choicest variety of 
little frogs that ever dangled on hooks— 
and nothing doing! ” 

We took a long time off for lunch, and 
returned to the dreary task, just out of 
pure spite. It was getting wearisome to 
all of us—except Sammy, who cast and 
cast again until you’d think his little arms 
would drop; yet he was having more fun 
than at ten Sunday-school picnics. 

Suddenly he had a notion. “ Pa,” he 
said, timidly but eagerly, “ may I get out 
on the rock and fish from there?” 

“ Are you tired of being in the boat?” 
I asked, sympathetically. 

“ No-o,” he replied, as if the notion was 
preposterous; “maybe I can catch him 
there. Every time we come near the rock 
we make a shadow on it with the boat, 
and maybe he gets scared.” 

I grinned at the youngster’s alertness in 
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watching the situation, and muttered be- 
neath my breath, “ He'll make a fisher- 
man, all right.” 

I let him out, and he crouched down 
upon his stomach behind a rise in the rock, 
swinging out his minnow. I am one of 
those who have no patience with the “ fan- 
cy” baits for bass, and I stuck to min- 
nows. 

“ Aha!” said the Colonel, “I see you’re 
trying to spring a coup with the aid of 
that spunky little shaver of yours. What 
deep-laid plot is going on?” And I 
couldn’t persuade the laughing chumps 
that it was none of my plotting. 

Round and round the rock that little 
flotilla of war circled, with nothing doing, 
while on the rock, where he must have 
been mighty uncomfortable, Sammy fished 
away like a Stoic. 

One hour later there was a sudden com- 
motion on the rock, and an ear-piercing 
yell of delight and excitement. 

“T’ve got him, pa; I’ve—got—him!” 
we heard; and his short rod was clasped 
tight in two hands, while the line was 
whirling out at a great pace. 


“What shall I do with him, pa?” asked 


the lad, wild with excitement. 

“ Hurry up, get to the kid!” cried the 
Colonel, as excited as Sammy. 

“ Keep your heads, you chumps!” I said 
to the men; then, turning to Sammy, 
“You’ve got to land him yourself!” I 
called. ‘Remember what I told you!” 
I was deliberately going to leave him to 
wrestle with the catch alone. 

Cleveland Moffett once told a story of 
how a grizzled old Indian steamboat pilot 
on the rapids of the St. Lawrence had 
kept his son with him on many trips, but 
had never allowed the boy to put finger 
to the wheel, until one day, in the midst 
of the very worst rapids, he suddenly put 
the wheel into his son’s hands and coolly 
walked off—knowing very well that he had 
taught his son so well that he would mas- 
ter the situation. It was his Spartan idea 
of education. 

- Well, I felt a little that way with Sam- 
my. For a week I had taught him care- 
fully how to bait, and what to do in case 
he caught a bass. 

Suddenly the line began to slacken, and 
the Colonel.was about to shout directions 
at Sammy; but I silenced him with a rem- 
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nant of my luncheon, aimed at his portly 
figure. 

But Sammy, his eyes almost popping 
from his head with concentrated excite- 
ment, reeled in like a veteran until the 
gamy quarry began to dive, and then he 
let him have some line. The line slack- 
ened suddenly again, and Sammy reeled in 
like mad. Again the bass dashed off, but 
Sammy gently urged him back, the stout 
rod straining. That line whipped the wa- 
ter furiously as the bass changed his mind 
half a dozen times a second about diving 
and swimming. Then Sammy gently drew 
him in, and suddenly something leaped up 
into the air, bringing into view as fine a 
specimen of the large-mouth bass as was 
ever caught. I was afraid Sammy would 
be too anxious to get him in, but he 
waited until the proper time, and then I 
led the march of triumph, landing net ex- 
tended, manipulating a paddle with the 
other hand. 

The minute I had the whopper—for 
he it undoubtedly was—in my canoe, a 
big shout broke loose, “ Hurrah for the 
kid!” “Chip of the old block!” and 
trash like that, while I went over to the 
grock and gathered that little shaver into 
the boat, feeling like the winner of the 
Derby. 

We paddled home in great spirits, and 
ate pork and beans with a monstrous ap- 
petite. We decided that we must have a 
camp fire and story telling for Sammy’s 
benefit; and sitting there, toasting our 
faces, with a snappy evening air blowing 
over us, we told tales that were true, and 
many more that were not, while Sammy 
drank in both kinds with glistening eyes— 
until marvels palled upon him and he 
dropped to sleep on my knee. 

A sort of dull adultness crept into our 
attitude then, and we were brought back 
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with a thud to the fact that we were stale, 
grumpy, matter-of-fact old men. 

“That’s a promising young lad of 
yours,” remarked the Colonel, settling 
back. 

To my relief came Pots. “ That’s a 
nice thing for you to say,” he said, “ you, 
who have six of your own. Why didn’t 
you bring that spoiled fifteen-year-old colt 
of yours with you? I saw him playing 
pool down at Tony’s, with a bunch of 
young bloods, the other day—with a cute 
cigarette perking in a corner of his 
mouth.” 

“The rascal!” muttered the Colonel. 

“ Rascal nothing,” sternly insisted Pots. 
“You're the real rascal. I'll bet you a 
new fly rod that you don’t bother your 
head about the youngster, and leave it all 
to mamma, with an occasional wild-horse 
play of authority about some small thing. 
I'll bet you don’t know any more about 
what that youngster likes and admires and 
is interested in than you do about the Sul- 
tan. Neither does he know much about 
you. His mother’s a woman—that’s ar- 
gument enough about that part of it; and 
he gets his man-influence the devil knows 
where—probably in that poolroom. You're 
cheating the young chap, Colonel.” 

The Colonel tickled the fire with a 
stick, and then hit the ground with a 
whack. 

“You red-haired fish eater,” he growled, 
“you’re more than half right!” 

Just then Sammy stirred in his sleep, 
disturbed by the voices. Three of the 
men jumped up at once, the Colonel fore- 
most. “ Let me carry him to his balsam 
bed,” they whispered, eagerly. 

“Get out of this, you would-be papas,” 
I muttered, contemptuously; “ what am I 
here for?” And I carried the lad back 
to the pine shadows myself. 

















THE PRESS AND THE PROFESSORS 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


UST as we have “ nature 
fakirs”” who observe a lit- 
tle that is true, and im- 
agine and report much 
that is utterly false, about 
the habits and intelligence 
of birds, beasts, and na- 
ture’s ways generally, so specimens of the 
genus homo are often misrepresented in 
the same wise, with the same end in view, 
by the news fakirs of the daily press. 
In what follows I am no more bringing a 
railing accusation against the press in gen- 
eral than I should be railing against science, 
if I criticised the “nature fakirs.” The 
great body of press men, and certainly most 
editors, sincerely desire to be honest and 
tell the truth, and great is the obligation 
of the world to them for exposing evil and 
revealing things as they really are. But 
the new prevalence of “ yellow journalism,” 
which has catered so unscrupulously to the 
lust for excitement and the exceptional and 
outré, has so cut into the circulation of 
the more solid and truthful papers that the 
temptation has sometimes been irresistible to 
follow their method and capitulate to the 
spirit of misrepresentation. 

Possibly, too, the purveying of news has 
been overdone, and there may be too many 
dailies and the competition too strong. An 
acquaintance of mine, a successful editor, 
lately said, in a burst of confidence, that 
he had followed the old slogan of the late 
William M. Evarts: “ Get on, get honor, 
get honest,” in the sense of at firsts going 
in for rattling, even if perverted, represen- 
tations of men and things when he began 
twenty-five years ago. Then when his pa- 
per became known and well established, he 
became conservative and “as truthful as 
possible.” 

I will be candid enough to say that one 








motive in inditing this screed is possibly, 
if psychologically interpreted, a slight, tem- 
porary personal grievance—or rather, sev- 
eral. These are all the more typical be- 
cause they concern one who is not much 
before the public, and of whom the great 
world knows and cares far too little to 
correct even the grossest errors. 

This very morning I received from a 
paper-clipping bureau, soliciting my patron- 
age, eight excerpts from papers, including 
one I have always read and revered, which 
represent me as having remonstrated with 
a reporter for publishing misrepresentations 
of academic men and affairs, and propos- 
ing—being actually engaged in organizing 
—a boycott of college men against news- 
papers. I am quoted as saying: “ College 
professors must do something to keep them- 
selves from being made ridiculous. The 
time has come when a college professor 
cannot open his mouth without being made 
to look, speak, and act like a fool. I have 
no doubt that the remarks I am making 
now will be distorted in the press of the 
country.” 

The only foundation for all this is that 
I was once asked by a reporter for my opin- 
ion upon newspaper representations of col- 
lege matters, and emphatically declined to 
be interviewed on the subject, although I 
had known the man for years; and when 
he asked me if I would say a word to him 
personally, in confidence and not for the 
public, I merely said that I thought Chi- 
cago University had suffered worst from 
this evil. Any suggestion of a boycott or 
any kind of concerted action never entered 
my mind, nor have I ever expressed a word 
upon the subject for publication. The 
temptation for the reporter to let himself 
go upon the topic was too strong, although 
he kept faith with me by saying nothing in 
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the local press but sent his screed, nine 
tenths of which was a pure fake, to some 
distant journal for which he catered. 

Thus I am instructed and roasted in 
these eight editorials, and doubtless in more. 
To complain of anything like betrayal or 
misrepresentation, under such circumstances, 
I am told is as bad form as it would 
be to seek a correction of a caricature of 
my face, if it were to appear in a comic 
cartoon. I am told that I should take it 
all as a good joke. The late Mr. Dana, 
of the New York Sun, once advised a 
friend, not hardened to distorted publicity, 
who complained, to deny nothing because 
then the people would believe that it was 
true. This seems a little too sophisticated 
for one who respects and believes in the 
press in general, and who, as a humble 
devotee of science, has been taught to seek 
and to revere the exact truth, as far as 
human limitations and the law of pragma- 
tism make it attainable. 

But let me illustrate further from my 
own limited experience. The other day I 
- addressed a graduating class of young phy- 
sicians on hysteria, and quoted a Vienna 
savant to the effect that whereas in ancient 
and savage days some had denied that 
woman had a soul, the doctors now some- 
times met patients who seemed to them 
rather to have two or more souls or person- 
alities—though this is rather a common- 
place statement. Again came in a bunch of 
clippings, seventeen this time, which I could 
keep for ten cents each and have more sent 
me if I would subscribe. These clippings 
stated that the drift of my lecture was to 
prove that womankind had two souls. 

What did the average reader care 
whether I or another, both unknown to 
him, had said it? It was more sensational 
if treated as the grave promulgation of a 
new discovery by an American psychologist 
than as a jest. Thus it was that Dr. 
Osler’s jest about chloroforming men at 
sixty has become among laymen the most 
characteristic theory of this eminent scien- 
tist. As a result of the head lines used in 
my case, several indignant women have de- 
nounced me by letter saying that one soul 
was enough for them, or that my theory 
that they had two implied a charge of du- 
plicity against the sex. One, evidently a 
learned lady, wrote twenty-one serious 
pages to convince me that I was wrong 
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and should apologize, which I hereby do, 
not for myself but for the reporter. 

But let me keep back nothing. The re- 
porter was not present at the lecture, but 
came afterwards and asked me what was 
“the most sensational thing” I had said; 
and I did reply, a trifle defiantly, that for 
his purposes probably Professor F.’s sugges- 
tion, that the state of some hysterical women 
might be described as dual-souled, would 
best suit his purposes. But one must never 
indulge humorous instincts with these seri- 
ous boys of the press. I have now learned 
that; and I think it will be an easier lesson 
for me than never to talk back. 

As the ice is broken, and as I find myself 
actually writing down with abandon memo- 
randa which I doubt more and more if I 
ever dare to print, I will go on with a few 
more personal confessions. Years ago I lec- 
tured in a Western city on “ Anger,” a 
topic on which I had worked out a long 
memoir, now in print, in the course of 
which I described cases in which boxing 
had helped fiery-tempered reform-school 
boys to keep their head, because if they 
“flew wild,” they were apt to let them- 
selves open to stinging counter blows—that 
it had sometimes, too, proven useful for 
rather effeminate, tender, only children. I 
also praised the exercise, if very carefully 
safeguarded, as good for the eye and the 
shoulders, etc. It was only one paragraph, 
which our strenuous President in the White 
House, whom I have never met, chanced to 
see ungarbled and wrote me a three-page 
letter in his own hand commending my 
views. Next morning I was cartooned as 
a prize fighter in tights, slugging an antago- 
nist in the ring, and the headlines said that 
I advocated pugilism in the schools; while 
another journal characterized me as a pro- 
fessor of boxing in the university which I 
serve. 

In another popular lecture the next day 
on “ Rhythm,” after criticising the modern 
ballroom in good orthodox fashion, for I 
felt the ticklishness of the topic, I pointed 
out what I thought the weakness of the 
Swedish gymnastics was its lack of music, 
and praised some of the old Greek and later 
medizval folk dances, and those once used 
in church processionals, as described in 
Neale’s standard work. This, at least, now 
seems commonplace and trite enough, as 
these exercises are now to-day widely in 
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vogue in colleges, Y. M. C. A. gymnasia, 
and elsewhere. Next day I was cartooned 
as a ballet girl in tights and skimpy skirts 
doing the high kick, which I wish I were 
really limber and young enough to do. In 
another paper, I was a dancing master, fid- 
dling for a training class of ballet girls, 
while the headliner described me as a uni- 
versity president who taught dancing. 

In another Western city where I read 
the same lecture, which long since appeared 
in print and excited no comment, it was 
said that I illustrated my lecture by doing 
a few choreic stunts, to the great delecta- 
tion of my audience as I danced up and 
down the platform. In this last report, a 
journal to which I had sent my entire 
manuscript by their special request inserted 
about ten lines of it under the above fla- 
grant headlines, and after a leaded, large- 
typed paragraph by some editor or reporter, 
which was an absurd, diametrical contra- 
diction of what I was rightly reported to 
have said later. Thus, here the cartoonist, 


the headliner, and the paragrapher were 
not only false but absurd, while the .report- 
er was right, although his work was in 
type so fine that it was almost painful to 


read it. 

Perhaps the most annoying imposition I 
have ever been subjected to is the follow- 
ing: In a book printed four or five years 
ago, I had concisely epitomized the current, 
special scientific studies upon the tender 
passion in its normal and morbid forms, a 
topic with a copious and serious literature 
and of great interest to students of crime, 
insanity, and genetic psychology. Although 
my book was much reviewed, both favor- 
ably and adversely, no critic, so far as I 
know, ever even considered my treatment 
of this subject in any way. A few weeks 
since, however, a reporter came unan- 
nounced from New York, sent, he said, to 
obtain my views about love. 

I absolutely and peremptorily refused to 
be interviewed. ‘‘ Not one word,” was my 
answer, over and over. Twice in the morn- 
ing he called on me at my house and twice 
followed me about the institution and 
grounds. For an instant, my guard of ab- 
solute taciturnity was let down a little. I 
told him he was a victim of some strange 
error, as I had never said or thought upon 
the subject since my book years ago. Thus 
he learned that I had said something upon 
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the subject, sought the book, copied a few, 
colorless sentences, wrote a sensational in- 
troduction and still more sensational head- 
lines, adorned his screed with gaudy, col- 
ored cuts of lovers in various relations to 
each other, and filled up perhaps a page and 
a half with other things by other people for 
the most part utterly abhorrent to my taste 
and my principles. Much of the article was 
from an actual effusion of a man who had 
years before been a pupil of mine, but all 
was put as an interview with me. This 
garbled, half indecent, or at least suggestive, 
mixture was widely reproduced in whole 
or in part as my own, voluntary and fresh 
statements to a reporter. Surely this can 
hardly be called mere humor; but what re- 
dress have I? Denials are not interesting 
or good copy. 

Some months ago a reporter insisted upon 
an interview concerning Harry Orchard. I 
met him as I was just leaving my house for 
Denver, and refused. But the press man 
was particularly persistent and evidently 
famished for a morsel of news from me, 
and I finally said platitudinously: “ If Har- 
ry Orchard has told the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he is one 
of the greatest criminals in the annals of 
crime.” Only this, nothing more. This 
he wrote at my dictation and read to me, 
and printed it correctly in his local paper. 
But this found its way out West, where 
Harry Orchard was on trial, and with 
more enterprise or less conscience the first 
word of my sentence, “ if,” was omitted. 
This made it all utterly inexcusable. I 
had pronounced judgment on a case I knew 
little of, which was then on trial. Accord- 
ingly, I received a number of ugly letters, 
one especially from a secretary of a miners’ 
organization in Colorado, who said in sub- 
stance that the officers of his society had 
considered my pronunciamento, were trying 
to have me judicially treated for contempt 
of court, and intimated that if I were to 
appear in that region, I should find myself 
“extremely unpopular,” which may possi- 
bly imply a covert threat. Here I ought to 
add that within a week after this letter was 
received, I had to pass two days in Denver, 
and was unmolested and still survive. I 
have not yet pondered the question who 
would have been responsible for my death, 
had I been dynamited there. To consider 
such a question would be to take the inno- 
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cent and harmless joke of some editorial 
scissors-wielder seriously. His excerpt was 
doubtless made a little carelessly and rap- 
idly, or the initial “if” of my sentence ac- 
cidentally torn off. 

Last summer, in a popular lecture on 
“ Confucianism,” I urged there were good 
points in the teachings of this great Chinese 
sage that missionaries should consider sym- 
pathetically in their world, giving due cred- 
it for all that was good and coming to 
fulfill, not to destroy. Next day I was said 
to have urged that “ Confucianism should 
supplant Christianity in America and our 
missionaries to China should be recalled.” 
In fact, I expressly urged that we wanted 
more and better-trained missionaries there, 
and enumerated the methods I deem peda- 
gogic of bringing the Chinese to Christ. 
In another public, summer-school lecture 
on the-“ Nativity” in another course and 
place, I mentioned the various theories of 
Jesus’s birth, enumerating among others the 
heresies since Cerinthus that Jesus was the 
natural child of both his parents and that 
his conception was the result of love with- 
out wedlock. I then added, for my lecture 
was written: “ Such theories have never had 
any scholarly representation and cannot be 
taken seriously. They have always been 
utterly repugnant to the Christian con- 
sciousness, as they are to my own, and that 
for the following reasons,” which I pro- 
ceeded to enumerate. For this I was pil- 
loried as teaching that Jesus was a “ bas- 
tard” and said to have dealt in “ stale and 
putrescent infidelity, swathed in nebulous 
nonsense.” ‘This instance, of course, is not 
newspaperism pure and simple, but has an 
unpleasant alloy of odium theologicum in it 
which adds essentially to the unpalatability 
of the mixture. The writer of this article 
inveighed against the summer school that 
employed me, remonstrated that I am not 
a fit person to be heard, and called upon 
wealthy men to refuse subscriptions to a 
university that allowed such a man to stand 
upon its list of instructors. 

But enough of personal instances, and 
of submitting myself as a corpus vile for 
dissection in a cause I believe to be good. 
Were I better known to the great public, 
such misrepresentations would do less harm. 
But for a typical academic teacher of some 
twenty-five years’ experience, who has had 
the unbroken confidence and loyalty of his 
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pupils, which is dearer to him than all 
things else chiefly in mind, to be known out- 
side as an advocate of something danger- 
ously near free love, to have advocated a 
general boycott of educational institutions 
upon the press, to be publicly pilloried as 
holding that women have two souls, as 
being a dancing master, a pugilist, an ad- 
vocate of supplanting the religion of Christ, 
which I teach and believe, by Confucian- 
ism, guilty of contempt of court — these 
things are enough to make poor human na- 
ture either indignant or cowardly, accord- 
ing to one’s individual temperament, or 
rather I suppose most men would find a 
little of both of these instincts at the very 
bottom of their souls. 

Instances like the above could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. A year ago I heard Dr. 
Aked, at Chautauqua, lecture upon early 
English customs, in which he ridiculed cer- 
tain antique fashions, among others the big 
wigs affected by English judges. Next day 
the papers featured him as follows: ‘“‘ Rocke- 
feller’s pastor scalps the oil magnate, derid- 
ing his thatch,” and the reader of the arti- 
cle that followed is left to the impression 
that the writer went out of his way to 
make merry over the wig of his famous 
parishioner, which in fact was doubtless 
never existent in his mind or in those of his 
hearers. 

It is currently reported that Chicago 
University has suffered exceptionally from 
a half sensational, a half hostile press. Pro- 
fessors have been elaborately accused of 
teaching that kissing causes lockjaw, that 
Rockefeller is as great a man as Shake- 
speare, that some day the diseased or worn- 
out heart of a man can be replaced by the 
fresh one of a monkey, that Napoleon was 
essentially a man of peace, that the Borgias 
were at heart well intentioned and morally 
good, that it has been discovered that fog 
makes an excellent illuminating medium, 
that lance heads can be made out of putty, 
that the problem of spontaneous generation 
has been solved and also that of determin- 
ing the sex of offspring, a demonstration 
of the plethysmograph is said to have made 
the startling discovery that man thinks with 
his toes, etc. 

This university has, I believe, officially 
remonstrated against such misrepresenta- 
tions. Doubtless there are many professors 
in the country that have been lured toward 
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love of the limelight of newspaper notoriety, 
or have been tempted to announce hoped-for 
discoveries in advance. But there are other 
professors that have almost a phobia for 
this kind of publicity. Some reporters are 
students earning their bread, and their pay 
and advancement depend upon the number 
of scoops or the amount of hot matter they 
can turn in. It is certainly a misfortune to 
a professor to have such students in daily 
attendance upon his lectures. It may de- 
velop further a new menace to academic 
freedom, especially in those departments 
where living and present problems are dis- 
cussed. I know one professor who had suf- 
fered from often being misrepresented thus, 
and who sought out the offender requesting 
him either to desist or to leave his course. 
The student refused to do either, insisting 
that he paid his fees, had good marks, and 
even intimated that the professor had no 
business to say in the secrecy of the class- 
room anything he was ashamed to have the 
public know of. In other cases, reporters 
who are not students have attended large 
classes, undetected, and exploited or fea- 
tured everything they could for their pur- 
poses. 

Faculties that have been called on to con- 
sider such cases are not, so far as I know, 
always agreed upon the proper course to be 
taken. On the one hand, the presence of 
reporters tends to make some instructors so 
conscious of the larger public that their 
work takes on extension features and be- 
comes more exoteric than esoteric, and they 
come to love popularity to an undesirable 
degree; while those who dislike it may grow 
technically recondite or become overcon- 
scious and even tame, and thus by elimi- 
nating every racy phrase lose pedagogic ef- 
fectiveness in their manner of presenting 
things, through overconsciousness of the 
perverted construction that may be put upon 
mere tropes or instances. 

To my mind, it would be nothing less 
than ominous to many departments if the 
classroom were to be pervaded by the re- 
porters of a sensational press. One repu- 
table professor I know actually invited re- 
porters, who exploited him in the press, day 
by day, for some weeks with tolerable cor- 
rectness, although often with gross, unin- 
tended blunders. But for most courses and 
most subjects, the press does not want this. 
It would surely be the irony of fate if 
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journalism, once censored, should itself be- 
come a censor of academic freedom. 
Many of the grave evils of intercollegi- 
ate athletic games are due to the excessive 
publicity given to every event and hero by 
the press; for if games were not reported, 
or only a bald statement of their results 
given, most of the evils now so deplored, 
before which faculties are almost utterly 
powerless, would cease. But this is a ques- 
tion not of misrepresentation but of exces- 
sive publicity itself, which is another matter. 
A friend of mine, an eminent professor in 
a large urban university, years ago settled 
with his family on a beautiful hill near the 
Hudson in a somewhat secluded spot. He 
was reported at great length in the news- 
papers to be experimenting upon his chil- 
dren, and isolating them from the world, 
and otherwise studying them in ways as 
heartless as he would test animals. “ Psy- 
chic vivisection practiced upon his own off- 
spring,” was one phrase I remember. He 
was described as imposing solitary confine- 
ment upon his family, depriving his chil- 
dren of not only associations but of edu- 
cation, in order to see what they would 
develop into spontaneously, thus impounded. 
In fact, there was nothing whatever, so far 
as I could learn, to give color or excuse to 
these ruthless representations. The home 
and every member of the family seemed 
happy if not ideal. The psychic vivisection 
was that done by the press upon husband 
and wife. They were helpless. They 
could hardly make affidavit that they chose 
this spot, preferred the country to the city 
even» in winter, that their children had 
plenty of good comradeship and the best of 
teaching, often traveled, etc., nor could they 
ask nor could their friends make public cer- 
tification to this effect. The newspaper fa- 
kir doubtless relied, for his own protection, 
upon the self-respect of the professor. 
Suppose a tortured victim of some such 
nameless crime takes the great trouble, time, 
and expense to go to law, and even wins; 
then the newspaper needs only to publish 
a correction, months after the offense is 
committed, in some obscure corner where 
few will ever see it. Suppose the victim 
prints a round denial. This, at least in one 
case I know, was headlined as his “‘ explana- 
tion” and “ excuse,” and his indignant pro- 
test was described as “ The galled jade 
winces. He who excuses, accuses himself.” 
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At the best, protest may result in a contro- 
versy between the newspaper and the man, 
with every advantage on the side of the for- 
mer. The latter is often advised to shrug 
his shoulders, laugh with his detractors, and 
condone it all as at worst only a natural 
excrescence of the boasted and magnificent 
liberty of the American press. 

A girl graduate was once sent to me from 
a journal for news of the institution I 
serve. It was her first assignment and I 
had just given out the last scrap of infor- 
mation I possessed to another daily, and 
this she did not want. After some impor- 
tunity, when she realized that I could not 
with the best of good will think of anything 
she wanted, she broke down sobbing, saying 
she had been told to bring from us at least 
half a column, and it would discredit her 
at the office if she failed of her first assign- 
ment. I do not think that even the worst 
dailies usually feel that they have a right to 
exact a periodic tale or tax of news from 
private, and perhaps sometimes from public, 
educational institutions; but the situation 
often does become a little tense, if there are 
many calls and nothing to tell the public. 
An acquaintance of mine, the head of a 
large department in another institution, giv- 
ing a good-natured answer that there was 
no news, to a more experienced, aggressive, 
male reporter, was told: “ Very well, I 
must have something, and it will be for 
your interest to give it rather than to make 
it up myself.” 

Now I ask, ought not the humblest citi- 
zen to have, along with the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,. also 
the right to the presupposition that he has 
common sense as well as sanity, until he has 
actually proven himself to lack it? Fur- 
thermore, has not an institution for the 
higher education, public or especially pri- 
vate, as well as many other kinds of institu- 
tions with integrity and devotion to the 
public weal of which no one has any ques- 
tion, a right to keep such of their affairs 
as it would injure or even burden them to 
serve up for the public to themselves, es- 
pecially when the public would derive no 
benefit from this knowledge? Is there no 
limit to be set to espionage and cross-exam- 
ination when refuge is taken behind such 
reserves? I have no formulation to make. 
Fortunately, the relation between the press 
and the university I represent are almost 
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ideal. Nearly all local newspaper reporters 
are and have been gentlemen, and the ed- 
itors desire to help and not to embarrass. 
Sometimes really good news has been held 
up by them upon our request. It would be 
even easier to write a companion article to 
this, setting forth the spirit of mutual help 
as often illustrated in the relations between 
a high-toned press and an_ institution. 
Things are often printed at our request and 
to our advantage which it is not especially 
the interest of the newspapers to set forth, 
and sometimes which we, perhaps, ought to 
pay for at advertising rates. Doubtless we 
are more helped by what’“is done for us 
than we are able to help in giving out 
news. The trouble is with journals con- 
ducted on a lower editorial code and in 
other cities. 

Perhaps my protest ought to have come 
from the many substantial and solid news- 
papers which are striving to adhere to high 
ideals and plain, honest methods, but are 
being left behind in circulation by their 
more lurid competitors. Their fidelity to 
the honorable conduct of their high func- 
tion is sometimes just now among the most 
heroic things in our present national life, 
and good citizens should rally to their sup- 
port. I yield to no one, also, in admiration 
of the energy, enterprise, and persistency of 
many young men of the press, who have 
often excelled detectives at their own voca- 
tion and dragged to light hidden abuses in 
high places, and shown courage, heroism, 
and even virtue of the very highest quality. 
Nor do I forget how many leaders in this 
country have been trained in this marvelous 
school. Perhaps no vocation for young men 
in the early twenties is a greater quickener 
of the wits or gives a more practical, all- 
sided knowledge of men and affairs. 

Although I could name a few reputable 
professors, as could probably all academic 
teachers of my age, who have been broken 
down in health or been driven from their 
positions by newspaper misrepresentations, I 
have no legislation or any other action to 
propose in restraint of this license of the 
press. Still less did I ever dream of any 
kind of boycott toward it, such as I am just 
now widely credited with. I expect we 
must also endure, with such equanimity as 
we can, the most atrocious blunders in re- 
porting by crude reporters, if we chance to 
speak in public; when we often find repro- 






























ductions of what we say, on which were the 
reporter a student we could hardly give him 
a mark of five on a scale of one hundred 
for his work. 

Fortunately, the practice is spreading of 
inviting lecturers to furnish copy of their 
own; and this, laborious as it may be, some 
prefer to this unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion. How often we are earnestly impor- 
tuned to send in a complete copy of a long 
address in advance, or to give our entire 
manuscript to a reporter, whose paper can 
use but a few words of it, though we may 
have been at much inconvenience to supply 
copy. It is not practicable to confide any 
but purely official news to the journals of 
the publicity bureaus, now being organized 
in some of our collegiate institutions to se- 
cure for them the right kind of publicity 
and to mitigate these evils. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Stead’s sweeping denunciations of 
American newspapers in general as home 
and international mischief-makers. Much 
of our trouble is probably due to the over- 
multiplication of newspapers, of which in 
1907 there were a total of 21,535, of: which 
2,415 were dailies. We are the greatest 
newspaper-reading nation in the world, and 
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nowhere else does the press so express and 
shape public opinion as here. If it must 
make known “all the news that’s fit to 
print,” let it also be “as honest as possi- 
ble,” even if in midsummer the news is 
scarce. 

Perhaps the schools of journalism now 
being established at universities may help at 
least by providing more competent report- 
ers, who are now often wretchedly under- 
paid and overlooked, so that the profession 
is not as attractive as it should be to the 
best and most educated youth. If cur great 
millionaire givers would endow one or more 
journals with a charter that would impel 
them to be just and true, still more benefit 
might come. We no longer worship every- 
thing printed, like the Chinese, but the coun- 
try at large has not yet realized that there is 
about as much difference between newspa- 
pers as there is between men, and that a 
man and a gentleman ought to be known 
and judged as much by the journals he 
takes and reads as by the company he keeps. 
Perhaps some day, press men like physicians 
will formulate an ethical code of their own, 
with a view to maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standard of professional honor. 


THE HARBOR LIGHT 


By DOUGLAS ROBERTS 


HE god of night awakens 
To guard the pass of day, 
Pale-eyed beneath the setting sun 
Peers out across the bay, 
And sees the sailors bringing 
Bounties from the sea, 
As they row back with singing, 
Coming home from sea. 


Across the tides of night time 
It bars the blackened sky, 

As, guided through the driving night, 
A shadow ship goes by. 

And when the dawn is breaking 
It beholds again 

The fisherfolk a-making 


Out to sea again. 
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THE STAR OF LOVE 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “ Titus,’ ete. 


CHAPTER IX 
A CLASH OF WILLS 


EW in the palace, save his 
most trusted servants and 
the erstwhile scribe, Mat- 
acas, who was now often 
with the king in the hours 
of his privacy, were aware 
of the strange wooing in 

the me but it could not be hidden 
longer when by order of the king’s majesty 
the Princess of Thebes, together with all the 
other royalties and semi-royalties lodged in 
the king’s house, were first feasted with 
unheard-of magnificence, then loaded with 
gifts and sent away to their respective 
homes in distant provinces, without once 
seeing the monarch whose throne each had 
openly expected to share. 

The Queen Mother, now paramount in 
authority in the woman’s household, had 
thrice presented herself, it was rumored, 
demanding audience with her son, and 
each time she had been refused. The rage 
of the royal lioness had been fearful to 
witness, and the slaves and eunuchs who 
guarded the king’s privacy trembled like 
reeds in the wind, even while they pre- 
sented an immovable front to her angry 
demands. 

On the fourth day thereafter the haughty 
Atossa, reduced to employing milder meas- 
ures, sent one of her eunuchs to the king 
with an arrogantly humble request for his 
company at a banquet to be served in the 
queen’s house. 

“The daughter of Cyrus, the wife of 
Darius and the mother of Xerxes, pros- 
trates herself before the throne of the 
Great King, and begs that he will do her 


the honor of supping with her to-night,” 
were the words conveyed to the king. 
Xerxes frowned, for he knew right well 
that the day of reckoning was at hand. 

“Tell the Queen Mother that I will be 
present,” he said, and dismissed the mes- 
senger with scant ceremony. 

There was much of wearisome and irri- 
tating business to demand the king’s at- 
tention that morning as he sat in his 
accustomed seat under the vast columned 
portico. Mardonius, the general whom 
Xerxes had left in Thessaly with a picked 
army, informed the king by special messen- 
gers of various losses and disasters to the 
troops under his command, and requested 
large reénforcements in view of his deter- 
mination to again occupy Attica. Several 
maritime provinces which had been greatly 
depleted in the late disastrous war failed 
to send their full quota of tribute; a threat- 
ened revolt in Egypt again demanded the 
royal attention. It was broadly hinted to 
the king in this connection that the uncere- 
monious rejection of the Princess of Thebes 
might foment the trouble into actual insur- 
rection. The great Haman skillfully rep- 
resented the cause of the Egyptian aspirant 
to the throne of Persia, and urged the king 
to recall his order to the royal chamber- 
lains; he was ably seconded by the envoys 
of the Egyptian satrap, Meres, who en- 
treated the king to do all in his power to 
cement the wavering relations between 
Egypt and the Persian throne. 

Xerxes heard them all in stony silence; 
then he gave a few brief orders to the 
scribes concerning supplies and forces to 
be sent to the relief of Mardonius. 

“As for the honorable Princess of 
Thebes,” he said, “the lady has already 
left my palace with a large escort of Per- 
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sian cavalry, which may serve to soothe the 
fears of Meres. Should it not accomplish 
my purpose, a second and a third escort 
will shortly follow.” 

At the end of the hearing the king 
hastily withdrew, leaving various unfin- 
ished matters in the hands of Haman, the 
Amalekite, who, through his superior in- 
sight and knowledge of the royal character, 
had risen to a position of great influence in 
the court. 

On this day Haman had great ado to 
pacify the enraged representatives of 
Meres; but he accomplished his purpose 
at length, when he informed the Egyptians 
that Xerxes had ordered that each of them 
should be presented with a thousand gold 
darics. 

“ Anything could be bought with the 
king’s gold,” argued Haman, and in his 
high office he made what use of it he chose, 
not forgetting himself and his growing im- 
portance. 

The Amalekite bore a more lofty front 
than even his wont as he passed with his 
retinue of servants through the Hall of 
Columns and out upon the king’s terrace 
beyond. Queen Atossa had commanded 


the privy counselor to visit her in her royal 
apartments, a privilege freely accorded to 
the mother of the king, but rarely used. 


The queen, magnificently attired, sat 
upon a sort of ivory throne, which she had 
ordered constructed with a special view of 
enhancing her fading beauty and lessening 
authority. Curtains of rose-colored stuff 
cast warm reflections upon her worn, eager 
face and thin, restless hands—hands which 
of late had wasted into the unlovely sem- 
blance of talons. 

“Tell me,” she began abruptly, when 
Haman had finished his careful genu- 
flexions before her lofty seat, “you who 
know the king—who see him freely and in 
all moods—what is he doing about the mat- 
ter of the queen?” 

“Surely the divine mother of majesty 
cannot be unaware that 

Atossa struck her staff sharply upon the 
dais in front of her chair. 

“If the divine mother of majesty was 
aware of what she wished to know, she 
would not have sent for Haman,” she said, 
sharply. “The king has not honored me 
with his confidence of late. I only know 
that he has ordered the House of Women 
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cleared of its occupants; and that already 
workmen are demolishing the place pre- 
paratory to remodeling the interior into— 
what? That is one thing I want to know. 
Is it not good enough for the creatures that 
occupy it?” 

“T can answer the queen’s majesty on 
that point very exactly,” responded Haman. 
“The House of Women is in process of 
becoming the queen’s palace. It must be 
finished ready for occupancy in the month 
Tebeth, which is at hand, and on the tenth 
day; else the hundred workmen, the fifty 
gardeners and Belnothus, the chief overseer 
of palaces, will be put to death.” 

Atossa sneered. “And what pretty 
creature expects to occupy this palace?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Has the king then dared to 
choose a consort without consulting me? 
I have selected Artisonna, Princess of 
Pasargade, for him, and she is even now 
under my protection. I did not permit her 
removal.” 

Haman raised his eyes to heaven as if in 
amaze at this bold statement. “Is the 
divine Atossa not aware that the Baby- 
lonian princess, called Esther, has been re- 
moved to the king’s house, and that she 
remains there?” 

“Remains there—the Babylonian prin- 
cess! What are you telling me? The 
woman should have been taken to the 
House of the Lions. What is Hegé about? 
I shall call him to account for this.” 

“ Nay, but, madam and queen, I entreat 
you to remember that all has been done 
according to the king’s orders.” 

“ But not according to precedent of the 
Court of Media and Persia, and even a 
king must bow to the customs. Xerxes has 
forgotten himself strangely. He should 
not have neglected my counsels, who am 
daughter, wife and mother of kings, and 
whose word is law regarding such matters. 
And who is this woman—Esther—they 
call her? She can be no great beauty if 
she is Babylonish; they are black and ugly 
creatures. And Princess of Babylon— 
what means the title? Whose daughter is 
she? She cannot engage the king’s atten- 
tion long if she is ugly and unknown.” 

“It is said that the king will surely 
marry the Babylonish woman within the 
month, most beautiful of all queens.” 

Atossa’s angry face did not soften at this 
empty compliment. She bent forward and 
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stared keenly at the gorgeous figure and 
sneering eyes of the courtier. 

“You have been—somewhat successful 
of late in winning for yourself the king’s 
favor,” she said, after a short silence. “I 
have heard much of your unprecedented 
rise and of your vast influence over my son; 
but I can tell you one thing, Amalekite ; 
Xerxes would cast you out of his presence 
like a dead dog if he knew what happened 
in Ecbatana five years ago. Xerxes de- 
spises a debtor, and I believe he would 
strangle a liar with his naked hands. You 
are—have been both, and—worse, much 
worse.” 

Haman’s dark face had become the color 
of clay as he listened to these contemptu- 
ous words of the woman who bent forward 
to look into his startled eyes with an ugly 
laugh. 

“Who ”—he gasped—“has betrayed 
me? or rather, what—bold person has de- 
famed me? I—I have done nothing that 
an honorable man may not do.” 

“T meet Xerxes at supper to-night,” 
continued Atossa, drawing back her wrin- 
kled lips over the fine, even teeth which 
the years had spared her. “ Let us sup- 
pose that I entertain him with the story of 
Merodach and— No? Shall I not even 
speak the word?” 

Haman had thrown himself at the foot 
of the ivory dais, and was clasping the feet 
of the queen in the depths of his abasement. 

“ Do not,” he entreated, “ speak further! 
I am the beautiful queen’s slave.” 

“And as my slave you will obey me?— 
Then find out for me concerning this 
woman, who contrives to engage the king’s 
fickle favor. I wish to know her origin, 
her past—everything about her. Do you 
hear?” 

“T hear, great queen, and from hence- 
forth to hear is ever to obey. I will do 
what I can; but the king is powerful and 
I am also his servant.” 

“Tf you are not altogether a fool you 
will find a way to obey me and serve the 
king, too,” Atossa said sharply. ‘Go now, 
and do not return till you can tell me what 
I would know.” 

That night the Queen Atossa entertained 
the king’s majesty at supper, and she did 
not, on that occasion, stint her hospitality 
nor her smiles. Magnificently attired, she 
had yet permitted her gray hair to remain 


ungilded, and no cosmetics had been used 
to restore her faded and pallid face to a 
lurid semblance of youth. The result was 
astonishing in the extreme; Xerxes stared 
at his mother with real anxiety. 

“You are ill, queen and mother,” he 
said. “‘ Why have I not been informed of 
this before?” 

Atossa sighed profoundly. “It has ap- 
peared impossible for me to engage the 
king’s attention during the past days,” she 
said, plaintively. Thrice begged I his at- 
tendants to admit me to the private garden 
of the king—a spot heretofore always open 
to the king’s family; and thrice base-born 
menials have dared to bar the portals in 
my very face. Tell me, O Xerxes, was 
this your wish? Do you then desire to 
subject the mother who bore you to insult 
and the derision of slaves? ” 

Xerxes swore by all the gods that he did 
not, plucking savagely at his great beard, 
as he was accustomed to do when his pas- 
sions were aroused. 

“Then you did not order the doors of 
your garden shut against me?” persisted 
Atossa, herself filling the king’s gemmed 
goblet to the brim with an especially strong 
and delicious wine made in her own vine- 
yards at Helbon. 

“It is true that I ordered my gardens 
closed against all intruders,” the king said, 
evading her searching gaze. “ But I did 
not intend to insult my mother—Aura- 
mazda forbid!” 

“Why, then, could I not enter? What 
could have happened within that sacred 
inclosure which was forbidden to my eyes? 
Nay—do not answer me; for I perceive 
that I am despised, cast aside; forgotten— 
even as an outworn garment; but it will 
not be long that I shall trouble you, my 
son! I, who have thought of naught but 
thee through a long and weary life, am 
about to pass into the silent land of the in- 
visible gods. My breath will soon be taken 
away, and there will be naught left save 
cold and empty clay to the king of her who 
set him upon his father’s throne at the very 
risk of her life!” 

The queen’s reference to the troublous 
times which preceded the succession of 
Xerxes to the Persian throne was not with- 
out its wonted effect upon the king. He 
breathed hard and murmured a pious wish 
for the queen’s preservation. 
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“You have forgotten, perhaps, that 
Artabaganes, the eldest son of your father 
by a base-born wife, would have put you 
to death when you were a child had not 
I stood guard over you like a lioness over 
her cub,” Atossa went on, with a dramatic 
uplift of her still beautiful eyes. “ It was 
I who pointed out to Darius that you were 
the son of the king and doubly entitled to 
occupy the throne, since through me you 
continued the blood of the great Cyrus. 
That you live—that you are the Great 
King, you owe to me, and to me alone!” 

The king’s head sank forward upon his 
breast. It had been the habit of his queenly 
mother to refer to his early and vast obli- 
gations to herself in the most poignant 
terms; but never before had he looked upon 
her gray hair; and her pallid and sunken 
features wrought upon his generous and 
impulsive feelings as the astute queen had 
foreseen. He bent forward and, taking her 
thin white hand in his, lifted it to his lips 
with the new gentleness love had taught 
him. 

“ Ormazd forbid that I should ever for- 
get any slightest duty and obligation to you, 
my mother and queen,” he said in a low 
voice. “Tell me what I can do to make 
you well and happy, and I will do it to the 
half of my kingdom. For there is no one 
whom I so reverence, and to whom I would 
more willingly do honor.” 

Atossa sighed and hesitated, with the air 
of one who has ceased to be interested in 
worldly things. 

“The king, my son, has not yet deigned 
to taste of my poor vintage,” she murmured 
at length. ‘‘ Drink, my son, and let your 
heart be uplifted, for the thing that I shall 
ask of you is a very little thing, and does 
not involve the giving up of a province or 
of any power. But first, drink, I entreat 
you!” 

He raised the golden goblet to his lips; 
but the queen observed with displeasure 
that he scarcely tasted its contents. 

“ Alas! I perceive that you do not like 
my wine—the rich vintage of Helbon,” she 
said, sharply. “I had it expressed and 
ripened for the use of the king alone. 
Meaner lips shall not quaff it; but if it 
please not the king’s majesty, I will com- 
mand it to be thrown into the river with 
the slaves that made it; perchance the gods 
will not disdain the offering.” 
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“The wine,” said Xerxes, with a delib- 
erate gentleness new to him, “ is excellent; 
but I shall not, on that account, allow it 
to confuse my mind. I wish to give my 
entire attention to the matter you require 
of me, mother and queen. It is, you say, 
a small thing; if this be so, rest assured 
that you shall not long wait the gratifica- 
tion of your wish.” 

“ A little thing—a very little thing,” re- 
peated Atossa, with an artificial smile. 
“But we have been too serious, son of 
mine, at this my banquet. If I must die 
soon, I would at least be merry while I 
live. See, here are the dice in this cup of 
emerald. Let us now make a jest of my 
request. We will throw, and if the king 
wins thrice, I will not beg of him the small 
—the very small favor I have in mind. 
But if the gods grant me grace and I win, 
the king shall give me his royal promise to 
do as I shall ask, and grant me the— 
trifling favor which I will then present be- 
fore him.” 

The king’s hand had already grasped the 
cup; for he dearly loved the pastime of dice 
throwing; then he paused, hesitated and 
slowly set it upon the table. 

“Come, excellent majesty, throw, and 
let us see what is the will of the gods,” 
said Atossa, concealing her eagerness under 
a show of careless mirth. “Is it the king’s 
pleasure that I throw first?” 

“We will not throw the dice till you 
have explained to me your wishes,” the king 
said, slowly. “I like not to make promises 
when my brain is fogged with wine, nor 
yet to stake my honor upon the chance 
throw of the dice. Such unthinking pledges 
have cost me dear in the past, and of this 
the queen’s majesty cannot be unaware.” 

His words were cold and measured, and 
Atossa perceived with rage that he was not 
to be entrapped into compliance by any of 
the usual easy methods she had counted 
upon. 

She picked up the dice cup and hurled it 
passionately upon the floor. 

“T will tell you what I demand of you,” 
she said, loudly.—‘“‘ And observe that I say 
demand; for it is of my right and priv- 
ilege that I shall be consulted in the matter 
of choosing the queen and consort of the 
king. You have a Babylonish woman shut 
up in yonder garden of yours—nay; do not 
deny it. I have sure knowledge of the 
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fact. And this, of itself, does not greatly 
interest me. You may select from the com- 
mon herd what creatures you will for your 
private amusement; they do but swell the 
retinue of my slaves when you have cast 
them aside. But you shall not set an un- 
known woman above me, the thrice royal 


Atossa. And this I swear by all the at- 
tributes of Ormazd! I swear it! I swear 
it!” 


The voice of the aged queen had risen 
to a shrill scream; her thin hands shook; 
her eyes glared with uncontrollable rage. 

The king sprang up from his place, his 
features black with anger. 

“If you were any other save my— 
mother,” he said, in a low, hardly controlled 
voice, “ you should die, and that within the 
hour. Listen, woman; you have insulted 
the majesty of Persia; you have insulted 
the queen to be, and you have blasphemed 
the name of the All-wise—since you know 
not what you swear. Go to your women 
and let them give you a sleeping potion. 
You are not fit to speak with me further.” 

But Atossa had clasped his feet with wild 
entreaties for pardon. 

“ Look upon my gray hairs,” she sobbed, 
“and judge whether I would lightly 
speak evil of majesty! Do not leave me, 
my son; but tell me, I entreat you, of this 
woman—this queen to be, as you have 
called her. See, now I am calm—quite 
calm and reasonable! Do not leave me to 
eat out my heart in loneliness over your 
harsh words. Ah! I knew you would not 
refuse to listen to my prayers.” 

The king had raised her gently and re- 
placed her upon her couch; but he still 
towered above her, dark and threatening as 
a thunder cloud, while she weakly babbled 
of her love for her son, of her adoration 
of his majesty, of her entire willingness to 
be subject to his will. 

He stopped the flow of half-insane rav- 
ings with a peremptory gesture. 

“T have this much to say to you, queen 
and mother,” he said, coldly. “I am 
about to marry Esther, Princess of Baby- 
lon; and I shall also place upon her head, 
in the sight of all my court and of the 
princes and governors of my provinces, the 
double crown of Persia and Media. For 
this is my royal will and pleasure. And to 
you I say further, who are more powerful 
in my house than is perhaps safe and best, 
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that if but a hair fall from the head of my 
chosen queen, and that loss be traced to you, 
you shall die the death of a slave, were you 
thrice my mother and the veritable founda- 
tion of my throne.” 

Atossa stared at her son with wide blue 
eyes out of which every trace of expression 
save that of terrified submission had faded. 

The king looked down at the woman’s 
white face, and a gentler expression stole 
over his harsh features. 

“ Mother,” he said, and at the tender 
word his voice shook with emotion, “ when 
I was but a little lad I used to—love you. 
And you—despite your soaring pride and 
well-nigh boundless ambition—loved me. 
Is it not so?” 

The woman eagerly murmured her as- 
sent. 

“Tf I had not loved you, would I have 
risked life and happiness for your sake?” 
she again reminded him. 

“I am well assured of your devotion,” 
he told her; “and so I hope you will un- 
derstand me when I tell you that I—love 
Esther. She has risen, a beautiful star of 
hope and joy, upon the black night of my 
ruined life— For, mother, king though I 
am, I have not been a happy man. You 
married me in my early youth to Amestris; 
and I was true to her, though she was lit- 
tle more than a beautiful, soulless child in 
those days, and since has changed evilly to 
an unlovely similitude of wrath and sor- 
row. I know now that I never loved her. 
She was not worthy. But I—love my 
queen—my wife that is to be. And for the 
first time in my life I am—happy. I came 
here to-night prepared to tell you this; but 
you—nay; I could not. Will you grant 
me your good wishes—mother?” 

Atossa raised herself upon one elbow and 
regarded her son with the steady malev- 
olent gaze of a tigress about to spring upon 
its prey. 

“The king does me great honor,” she 
murmured. “Nay, I could scarce have 
dreamed of such a tale of conquest over a 
royal heart. "Tis vastly entertaining, I 
swear; let, I pray you, the bards and sing- 
ers of Persia be summoned forthwith to 
weave this—this pretty idyl into song, that 
all the common people may hear thereof 
and rejoice. But surely great Xerxes does 
not expect that the seven hereditary princes 
and the governors and chiefs of the army 
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whose daughters he has cast aside without 
ceremony will unite in the praise of this 
—this woman—this unknown and unher- 
alded Princess of Babylon! ” 

“T have twice told you whom I shall 
crown as wife and queen,” said the king, 
coldly. “I will tell you once again—since 
age appears to have dulled your senses; the 
maiden’s name is Esther.” 

“ «The maiden’s name is—Esther,’”’ re- 
peated Atossa, with sneering emphasis. 
“And who—if the king can inform me— 
is—Esther? Of what nationality is she? 
—for many races gather in Babylon. Who 
is her father? Who her mother? From 
what palace did she come? Answer me, 
my son, as you will be forced to make an- 
swer to your people on the day of your 
espousals.” 

“T will not answer you, woman; nor 
shall I be forced, as you dare to suggest, 
to answer any subject of mine who shall 
presume to question me concerning my 
choice of a queen. It is enough that I love 
her, and that she—God in heaven grant 
that I be not deceived in this!—loves me.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE QUEEN’S SPY 


EstHe_r, the elect lady and queen, chosen 
by the most powerful monarch in the 
world to be the sharer of his throne and 
the mistress of his heart, stood like any 
commoner maid of Shushan before her mir- 
ror, her eyes filled with tears of perplexity. 
She had been brought to realize at length 
and little by little the dizzy eminence upon 
which her royal lover had placed her; and 
she longed,- womanlike, for some one to 
scatter the many fluttering fears and anx- 
ieties which thronged her mind. Abihail, 
the ancient serving woman, had been mys- 
teriously removed from her person since 
her arrival in the king’s house. And of the 
crowd of servants who surrounded her 
night and day, obsequiously ready to obey 
her slightest wish, not one appeared to Es- 
ther in the guise of a friend. In the eyes 
of her household she was already the queen, 
and waited only the priestly ceremonial 
which was to conclude the weeks of hur- 
ried preparation carried on by hundreds of 
persons under the severe and critical eye 
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of Hegé, to become the crowned consort of 
Xerxes. 

Her maids had just finished dressing her, 
and one by one had withdrawn, leaving 
only the black fan-girl, who stirred the 
warm air above her head with noiseless mo- 
tions of her gilded palm leaf and the chief 
tiring-woman, who lingered to bestow the 
final touches upon her mistress’s toilet. This 
person, a dark, smooth-voiced Greek, soft 
fingered, gentle as a caressing breeze and 
of a soothing tranquillity of manner, had 
not been long in the service of the queen 
to be; she had appeared one morning 
among the other women in waiting, and 
had at once taken command with an air of 
almost insolent authority. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that she was high in favor 
with the almost omniscient Hegé, and no 
one of all the others durst question her 
position. 

The Greek woman peeped over the 
shoulder of her tall mistress as she restored 
a jeweled pin to its place, and perceiving 
the shy sparkle of a tear on the dark lashes, 
spoke in a soft, crooning voice. 

“Something troubles the beautiful 
queen,” she murmured. “ Tell the hum- 
blest of your servants, I entreat you, what 
it is, that she may hasten to amend the 
matter, if it be possible; for my hands, my 
feet, my tongue are at the unquestioning 
service of the queen’s majesty.” 

“Do not speak to me thus,” Esther said, 
with a look of displeasure. “ I shall be queen 
only when it has pleased the king to set 
the crown upon my head; as yet, I am but 
—a princess of Babylon.” 

The slight—the very slight—hesitation 
in her mistress’s voice did not escape the 
watchful Greek. 

“It may be,” she said, smoothly, “ that 
the worshipful princess misses the delights 
of that palace in Babylon from whence she 
came?” 

Esther did not reply, and the woman, 
after a discreet pause, continued: 

“The chosen queen, great and almost 
above mortal weakness as she has become, 
may yet miss the caresses of a mother, or 
the tender solicitude of a father. Am I 
right, beloved mistress? ” 

The gentle tears which filled the girl’s 
eyes fell down her face; but she turned 
from the woman with shy dignity. 

“T do not wish to speak of—my home, 
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or my—friends, with anyone,” she said, 
firmly. ‘“ They remain ever shrined in my 
inmost thought, sacred to me alone.” 

“ But assuredly the near relatives and 
friends of the queen will be among the 
thrice-honored guests at the approaching 
feast of the coronation?” persisted the 
Greek, with a searching glance at the 
beautiful, downcast face of the princess. 
“It could not be otherwise.” 

“ I—I cannot tell. It may be so,” mur- 
mured Esther, her thoughts upon Morde- 
cai. ‘“ But I fear I may not see him, even 
if—” She stopped short, and _ turned 
quickly to the woman. “ My veil and 
mantle; I wish to go at once into the gar- 
den.” 

As she descended the flight of marble 
steps which led down into the leafy recesses 
where alone she found the solitude and 
tranquillity so necessary to her peace, the 
girl became aware of the Greek tiring 
woman still close behind her, in company 
with two eunuchs wearing the rich liveries 
of the king’s house. She had grown some- 
what accustomed to the continual espionage 
which has ever been the price of the royal 
estate; but to-day the attentive eyes and 
the ever-listening ears of her attendants 
irked her. She longed above all things to 
be alone with her thoughts for the little 
time which would elapse before the king’s 
daily visit. 

“You may go back,” she said, in the 
gentle woice her servants loved to obey. “ I 
wish to be quite alone.” 

The Greek lifted her brows and hands 
in mute amazement, as she stood at the top 
of the steps watching the tall, stately figure 
of her mistress pass down a lilied vista of 
the garden. 

“Who ever heard of a royal princess 
who wished to be—guite alone?” she mut- 
tered in the attentive ear of one of the men. 

“ A royal princess?” echoed the eunuch, 
with a shade of emphasis in his question. 
“Ts our beautiful mistress, then, a royal 
princess?” 

The woman looked down demurely. “ If 
the astute Hatach knows not, how should 
I guess?” she replied. 

“ Hatach knows no more than—shall I 
venture to whisper it?—Hegé,” said the 
man, with a quick glance behind him. 

The Greek pursed up her full lips un- 
believingly. ‘‘ Nay, I cannot believe that 
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Hegé does not know everything concerning 
our sweet mistress.” 

“And Hegé knows no more than ”— 
the man bent forward to whisper in the 
pretty little ear she turned toward him, 
coquettishly smiling—‘ does the king.” 

He laughed triumphantly at the un- 
feigned amazement in the round uplifted 
eyes of the woman. 

“And I may say to you that I myself 
know quite as much as does the king’s maj- 
esty,’ he went on, with a conceited twist 
of his effeminate head. “ But I do not tell 
all that I know—ah, no; Hatach is wise 
as the wisest, and knows right well that 
the way to eminence at court lies here.” 

He tapped his tightly closed lips with 
a jeweled forefinger, and winked and 
grimaced at the woman with a show of 
preternatural intelligence. 

“I might be able to throw a light into 
this dark corner if I would,’ murmured 
the Greek, examining her delicate finger 
tips with the air of a great lady. “ In the 
bath and at the toilet it sometimes pleases 
even a queen to babble of herself to her at- 
tendants.” 

“Ah? then our princess has told you all 
about yourself?” The man’s voice was 
sharp, his watchful eyes suddenly keen and 
piercing. 

“T did not say so,” laughed the Greek. 
“T said merely that F 

“You need not repeat your words,” her 
companion said sulkily. “I do not think 
you know even as much as I do. I wit- 
nessed the arrival of the princess at Shu- 
shan.” 

“ Her arrival—you? nay; I cannot be- 
lieve it!” The Greek drawled out the 
words with careful deliberation. “ You 
know what they are saying in the palace?” 

“They—if you mean the courtiers and 
slaves—say many things, mostly foolish. 
For my part, I believe only what my eyes 
tell me; it is the one way of wisdom and 
—mark me well—safety, in a palace.” 

The fellow swelled out his little chest 
and strutted up and down with the pre- 
posterous air of a peacock. 

“Then you do not believe that the prin- 
cess was first discovered in the heart of a 
monstrous lily bud, which opened by night 
in the midst of the king’s garden?—Yet it 
is a pretty enough tale.” 

The man cackled with derision. ‘‘ Good! 
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very good!” he exclaimed, slapping his 
thigh. “ Yes; that was quite the way of 
it. A bud—a gilded bud, which opened by 
night! Yes; I may assure you—and the 
princess stepped out, clad in robes of blue 
and white and silver, a dazzling vision of 
beauty. Hegé and all the chamberlains 
had been summoned. ‘Who are you?’ 
said the great one, bowing himself quite to 
the earth before the vision. ‘I am—Es- 
ther,’ said the princess.—Good! very good! 
For once the palace gossips are right.” 

“Then you believe that she is divine in 
her origin?” The Greek gazed at the 
marrwith an engaging air of simplicity and 
candor, which caused the lackey to indulge 
in a paroxysm of silent laughter. 

“ Good—very good!” he managed to 
ejaculate. “ You have grasped my inmost 
thought; the princess is of divine origin; 
she is here by the grace of Ashtoreth—the 
goddess whose name she bears. She will 
presently be queen. What more is there 
to be desired?” 

The Greek appeared to be turning over 
the words of Hatach in her mind. ‘When 
presently she spoke it was with a gravity 
and decision which eliminated further jest- 
ing from their conversation. 

“T know quite as well as you do that 
our beautiful mistress arrived unannounced 
at Shushan in the dead of night, in a gilded 
litter borne by four Nubians. But tell me 
this: why did no one torture the slaves into 
telling where she came from?” 

“ Oh, as to that, most incurious of your 
sex,” sneered Hatach, “I have the pleasure 
of informing you that the Nubians had 
been deprived of their tongues at some 
previous period of their existence; a bar- 
barous practice—is it not? Yet useful— 
exceedingly useful when the tongue of a 
slave becomes somewhat objectionable by 
reason of its peculiar office.” 

The woman cast a furious glance at the 
eunuch, “ Fool!” she cried. “I spit upon 
you and your veiled threats!” 

The person who was called Hatach stood 
quite still on the steps of the terrace after 
the angry tire-woman had left him; he was, 
apparently, amusing himself by gazing at 
the antics of a pair of gorgeous rose-colored 
cockatoos, which danced impatiently upon 
their perches, calling and sereaming dis- 
cordantly. After a further period given up 
to a seemingly aimless survey of the sunlit 
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garden, he deliberately descended the steps 
and walked quietly away among the blos- 
soming shrubs. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MYSTERY 


“Do not answer me, beloved, if my 
questions give you displeasure. I care not 
for rank or empty titles, since I shall be- 
stow the highest. That I have found you, 
and that you—/Jove me—this it is that fills 
me with such amaze I scarce can think of 
lesser matters. Yet you will not misun- 
derstand me, beloved, when I tell you that 
my heralds must needs know all your 
names and titles, that they may publish 
our espousals from the rising up of the sun 
even to the going down of it.” 

The king’s blue eyes were set with open 
anxiety upon the downcast face of his 
promised queen. 

“ But first tell me once again that you 
—love me, Esther,” he pleaded in a low, 
passionate whisper; “ for I am hungry and 
thirsty for loving words, who have been 
ever starved and cheated.” 

The girl raised her soft dark eyes to the 
fiery blue ones of her lover. 

“TI can scarce believe that it is given to 
me to quench the king’s thirst—to satisfy 
the king’s hunger, yet with all my heart I 
tell thee that I love thee; I shall always 
love thee.” 

“ Beloved queen of my soul, who will 
to-morrow be queen also of my realm, I 
worship thy pure loveliness with a heart 
that is weary indeed of that which is not 
pure. Yet of that hidden past of thine I 
am somewhat jealous. Tell me, sweet, 
whence came you to my palace?” 

A painful blush overspread the maiden’s 
face. She longed to tell the king all her 
innocent past; yet in that moment of love’s 
temptation she remembered again Morde- 
cai’s solemn exhortation at parting: “To 
no one reveal thy birth or the circumstance 
of thy nativity. Thou wilt receive a new 
name. Be known only by that name in 
future. On thine obedience hangs thy life, 
thy fate—and mine.” And she had prom- 
ised in the vaguely realized presence of 
Elohim, the majestic God of the Hebrews, 
to obey him. Ah, if Mordecai but knew 
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of the love of the great king, of the deep 
confidences with which he had honored 
her, of the wonderful gentleness of his 
eyes, of the tender respect of his love— 
would he not release her from that promise 
made so long ago? 

She looked again into the king’s eyes, 
and her own were clear and untroubled; 
yet they pleaded with the question she could 
not evade. 

“The king loves truth not better than 
his handmaid,” she began. 

But he checked her with a caress, 

“Nay, you are my queen,” he said, 
proudly. 

“ Not always did I enjoy the state and 
title of a princess,” she said slowly, feeling 
her way with care between the strait 
promise that bound her and her passionate 
wish to open to his eyes the hidden pages 
of her white life. ‘‘ Yet I am of royal 
blood.” 

“From what king art thou descended, 
matchless one?” he asked. 

But to this quite natural question she 
would give no answer. 

“T lived ever a quiet life, close guarded 
by one who was kind to me,” she faltered ; 
“T came to Shushan, not of mine own will 
but at the command of another. More 
than this, I may not—I dare not tell— 
even to the—king. Oh, beloved, do not 
doubt my truth because I may not tell thee 
all!” 

The king had risen and drawn the slight 
figure within the strong circle of his arm. 
He was of a majestic height, and the dark 
head of the maid reached no higher than 
his great shoulder. He looked down at 
her with exceeding tenderness. 

“ Beloved,” he said, and his voice shook 
with the strong beating of his heart, “ be- 
loved star of my soul, I have already 
staked my happiness—all the happiness I 
shall ever know—upon your perfect— 
truth. Tell me this one thing—for this I 
must know beyond a peradventure: Have 
you loved any man beside me?” 

And she answered him truly, with all 
her woman’s soul in her eyes. 

“TI knew not,” she said, in a hushed 
voice, “what love was until thou didst 
teach it me.” 

He held her close for a minute, and she 
heard the sound of his great heart beating 
in her ears, while her own leaped to meet 
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it, in that silent communion of spirit which 
no words can measure. 

After a little he spoke. 

“T shall tell my heralds,” he said, “ to 
proclaim—Esther, Queen of Persia and 
Media. There can be no name above that 
name—FEsther, Star of Love!” 

Then he bent his proud head to look into 
her eyes. “Does the title please my 
queen?” 

Her lips were tremulous as she made 
him answer. She could not know all the 
thoughts of his heart; but she saw suddenly 
and with an almost aching clearness of 
vision his amazing faith in herself, and it 
made her both afraid and ashamed. 

“* May I ask a boon of your love?” she 
said, timidly, after she had uttered such 
sweet and innocent words as her heart 
prompted. 

“A boon—nay, a thousand! You have 
asked nothing of me all these days, though 
I have urged it often. Ask of me all that 
thou wilt, for I and all that I possess are 
most truly thine.” 

“There is in the palace a—a very wise 
and learned person—a scribe,” hesitated the 
girl. “I should like to speak with this man 
alone—if I may.” 

The king frowned. “ Have you, then, 
letters to be written?” he asked. “ And 
may I not know the name of this scribe, 
who is thus honored by my queen?” 

“ His name is—Matacas,” said Esther, her 
voice trembling more and more. “ I—he 
taught me—formerly in—my home. He was 
—a friend—a—counselor. I trusted him.” 

The man at her side grew exceeding 
thoughtful. So Matacas knew something 
of the hidden past of this wondrous maiden 
—this pearl among women, whom the king 
had indeed found warthy of his love, and 
he had not seen fit to reveal it. The mys- 
tery baffled and angered him, as did all 
mysteries. 

“T hate intrigue,” he muttered, to him- 
self rather than to the maiden, “ and what 
this sealed scroll signifies I cannot tell.— 
But, no; there can be nothing here of mys- 
tery save a divine mystery of sweetness and 
life. And what find we else in the rose 
that springs out of the dark earth—we 
know not how? Yet we gather it without 
question, and enjoy its perfumed beauty 
without suspicion—You shall talk with 
Matacas whenever it pleases you, beloved. 
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He is the wisest man I know. “I esteem 
his words far above all that priests, coun- 
selors, and warriors have been able to tell 
me. It was Matacas, sweet, who told me 
that you were in my house. To him we 
owe the bliss that has been ours, and the 
greater—the more exquisite happiness we 
are yet to taste. I must leave you now, 
my Star; but I will have Matacas sent to 
you without delay. And to-morrow, be- 
loved, to-morrow, you will be mine! ” 

Esther sat motionless upon the marble 
bench whete he had left her, listening to the 
proud tread of her lover’s retreating feet. 
Even his walk was kingly, she thought, 
with a tender pride in his complete mastery 
of her. Then she gave herself to delicious 
reverie, wherein the king ruled and dom- 
inated every innocent thought; his great 
stature, his broad and muscular shoulders; 
his stern aquiline features; the soft fire of 
his blue eyes beneath their black brows; his 
thick, dark hair, like the mane of a lion; 
the deep, resonant murmur of his voice— 
all seemed present to her loving fancy. Ah, 
she must fear him, she knew, like all the 
others, who appeared paralyzed into breath- 
ing statues at his approach—were it not for 
his love! And to think that this mighty 
monarch—this king among men loved her! 
Her breath came hard as she remembered 
the sacred sound of his great. heart beating 
against hers. Her sweet, yet terrible, fu- 
ture loomed so near that she hid her eyes 
before the dazzling sight of it. 

“Make me worthy of the great happi- 
ness thou hast bestowed upon me, O thou 
great Jehovah of my people!” she whis- 
pered, clasping her small hands in an ec- 
stasy of petition. “ Protect him, I entreat of 
thee, Elohim! and help me to think aright 
—to be always worthy of his great love; 
for I am but a weak and foolish maiden, 
and know not how to walk as a wife and 
queen. Thou, O Holy One, hast set me 
upon this mountain peak; let me not fall 
and perish, I beseech thee, for truly I fear 
my great happiness and the glory of the 
crown which to-morrow the king shall set 
upon my head. But thou canst help me! 
Thou hast said, ‘I will not leave thee nor 
forsake thee,’ and in thee do I put my 
trust!” 

The soothing murmur of the fountain 
seemed to repeat the tranquilizing words 
over and over again. 
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“T will not leave thee nor forsake thee! ” 

Esther listened, her tumultuous thoughts 
growing calm once more. She would. see 
Mordecai, she reflected, joyously. He 
would surely release her from her promise, 
and since he was the king’s friend he would 
himself tell the king all her story. And 
with the thought her memory returned 
once more to those earlier days, when she 
had lived the simple, industrious life of a 
Jewish girl under the close guardianship 
of the wise, the loving Mordecai, and of 
Abihail, who alternately caressed and 
chided her. She wondered what had be- 
come of the woman, and resolved to ask 
Mordecai to restore her to her place as 
chief tire-woman. Then the dark face of 
the young Hebrew prince arose before her 
in dreary reverie. He had loved her most 
truly, and now for the first time she un- 
derstood what love was, and a throb of 
sympathy and pity for the loveless prince 
shook her heart. When she was queen, 
she promised herself, she would befriend 
her fellow exiles, and especially would she 
remember the man who had first called her 
Esther. She had not expected to be so 
called in the palace; but when, on the night 
of her arrival, they had demanded her name 
and title, she had answered with the one 
Persian name which came to her mind; and 
later, at the suggestion of the far-seeing 
Hegé, she had added the further title— 
which in a manner belonged to her truly— 
Princess of Babylon. 

How long she sat there half reclined 
among her cushions she did not know; the 
minutes fled soft-footed, sped by love and 
happiness ; but after a little she became aware 
of a pair of burning eyes fixed steadily upon 
her. With a little cry of alarm she started 
to her feet and faced a man who slowly ad- 
vanced to meet her from under the shadow 
of a low-hanging rhododendron tree. 

“T have been long watching you, prin- 
cess; and if your looks belie you not—you 
are happy; though I had pictured you dis- 
traught and lonely like myself amidst all 
the splendor of your surroundings.” 

“Nathan!” breathed the girl, her star- 
tled eyes wide with mingled gladness and 
fear. 

“Yes; it is I—Nathan. Are you glad 
—to see me?” 

“Yes; oh, yes! But how came you 
here? I—TI think I am afraid for you!” 
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“ Be afraid rather for yourself, woman, 
who have become a gilded toy in the hands 
of an Eastern voluptuary! I would have 
killed you while yet you were pure and un- 
sullied—while you loved me, had I known 
the terrible fate in store for you.” 

“I—I never loved you, Nathan.” 

“You did not? Nay; you did love me 
once—once! But now . 

He threw up his hands to heaven with 
a gesture of passionate appeal. “I call 
Jehovah to witness that I loved you even 
as my life, and that you re 

“Stop!” cried the maiden, pale and 
resolute. ‘‘ Call not Jehovah to witness to 
an untruth. I loved you—yes; but even 
as a child feels a tenderness for a beloved 
playmate—as a maiden loves purely the son 
of her mother, so loved I you; but in no 
other way. I—love the king. I—shall be 
—his wife.” 

“Esther! Esther!—is this the truth? 
Nay, it is impossible! The king but plays 
with you. Soon you will be cast aside like 
those other unhappy ones, who drag out 
a miserable existence in the House of Lions. 
Let me take you away from this terrible 
place! I love you—I have always loved 
you! I can snatch you from him yet. Were 
he thrice the king, I could cheat him of 
his prey. Esther—beloved! Listen to me 
—as you love your own soul—as you rev- 
erence the memory of your mother! I will 
—save you!” 

“You are mad, Nathan!—Back! You 
shall not touch me. To-morrow I am to 
be crowned Queen of Persia by the hand 
of the only man I have ever loved.” 

The Hebrew prince staggered back as if 
he felt the sword at his breast. “ I—I— 
It cannot be true! Mordecai deceived me 
—lied to me. Listen! Esther; you must 
listen to me—whether you will or no; you 
shall listen. Mordecai 2 

“Who speaks that name in these royal 
precincts?” a deep voice broke in. “I am 
here to answer for myself.” 

The tall, imposing figure of the scribe 
strode forward and caught the half-faint- 
ing girl in his arms. 

“What do you here, Nathan, in the king’s 
most sacred privacy? Go at once ere your 
life be forfeit to the king’s displeasure! ” 

The unhappy young man faced the scribe 
haughtily. 

“T might ask the same question of you, 
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Mordecai; what are you doing in the king’s 
garden? You, who are more false than 
death! You had this—this in mind when 
you put me off a year ago. You doomed 
her to this gilded ruin! You made of her 
—a princess of the royal lion of Judah— 
a plaything for Xerxes!” 

“You are mad, boy! It is true that I 
brought this, my kinswoman, to the palace. 
But how hath Jehovah blessed my action! 
This maiden will to-morrow be Queen of 
Persia, and do you—you a captive of a 
despised race—kneel to her in all rever- 
ence. She and she alone may be able to 
succor us in that hour of dire peril even 
now threatening like the thundercloud 
which lies below the horizon on a fair day 
in summer, big with fiery destruction and 
ready to work havoc at the urge of the un- 
thinking wind. I see many signs and por- 
tents of the times unperceived by others, 
and I—know that the day approaches. Go 
now, and leave us!” 

Esther had hid her face in the mantle of 
Mordecai, whose sustaining arm yet sup- 
ported her; but she raised it and turned 
her soft dark eyes upon the man who had 
sunken with bowed head at her feet. 

“Go,” she repeated in her sweet shaken 
voice, ““Go—and peace—go with thee! ” 

. Slowly he arose, and without raising his 
haggard eyes to the beautiful pitying face 
of the maiden slowly retreated, to disap- 
pear at length among the trees. 

“How came that rash soldier hither, 
child, to destroy your peace?” 

“Nay, I know not—I cannot even 
think. The doors are doubly guarded by 
the soldiers of the king, and my attendants 
shut out all intruders.” 

“TI was admitted without question be- 
cause I bore the king’s signet, and because 
the king had ordered the guards to admit 
the man who bore it. I must look into 
the matter.” 

“T would not that he entered here; and 
yet I—could not help being glad to see him 
—at first.” 

“ Glad, my child?” 

“Yes, Mordecai. He was dear to me in 


those sweet days of the past, and I would 
that he might be ever near me as a friend 
and brother.” 

“That may not be, child. You know 
that now. As the king’s wife all ties that 
bind you to the past must be broken.” 














' © Ah, do not say that, dear Mordecai. 
There is naught on my part of which to 
be ashamed. And ’tis of this I would speak 
to thee. Let me, I pray you, tell the king 
all my story. He has asked me—with his 
own lips he has begged me to tell him of 
myself. But, bound as I was by my sacred 
promise to you, I could not.” 

“Then you have kept your promise? 
You have not told the king?” 

“T have not told him. And he—trusts 
me. Oh, Mordecai, if you could but know 
the half of his love for me!” 

“ And do you—love the king?” 

“Yes; oh, yes! I love him with all my 
woman’s heart. He is to me the sun, the 
moon, the stars.—He is all, and more than 
all; and yet s ; 

“You fear him sometimes; do you not? 
It is but natural and womanly. You could 
not love him as you do, did you not rever- 
ence and fear his majesty. He is the king; 
and even when as his wife you rest upon 
his bosom do not forget this; nor your fear 
of him. I have known Ahasuerus long, 
and I know that he must be feared, even 
by those who are nearest him. He is not 
—like a common man. He is—the king.” 

“ But I may tell him of myself—of my 
kinship to you, Mordecai? Do not refuse 
me. He esteems you most highly—above 
all his counselors for wisdom; he himself 
said it. To you, also, he ascribes the hap- 
piness we both shall share. Do not say 
me nay, Mordecai! The king loves light 
and truth; he hates mystery and the dark. 
Condemn me not to difficult silence—I who 
would fain open my heart to him utterly, 
and pour out its inmost treasure at his 
feet.” 

The scribe frowned thoughtfully. “I 
must think of this,” he said. ‘ There is 
much at stake here—more than a woman 
can rightly measure; matters of state- 
craft, and of the weal or woe of a nation. 
No; I cannot answer you now. Nor do I 
release you from your solemn promise to 
me. All has gone well—the event has 
prospered beyond my highest hopes. There 
can be nothing gained by publishing your 
birth and estate now; and much—might 
be lost.” 

“The king would not bruit the matter 
abroad if I—if I begged him not to. To- 





morrow he will proclaim me queen as 
Esther—without titles, names or estates. 
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He has said it. 
refuse to let me open my heart to my hus- 
band. Not to the great king—not to the 
noblest of the Persians; but to my—hus- 
band. My heart demands this; and I fear 
evil consequences if this dark shadow of 
unexplained mystery must always lie be- 


But oh, Mordecai, do not 


tween us. Nay, you shall not refuse me!” 

Mordecai gazed into the exquisite plead- 
ing face uplifted to his with a smile. 

“Already you assume the words and 
manners of a queen, my Hadassah,” he 
said, tenderly using her Hebrew name. 
“And right glad would I be to bow my 
will to your imperial wish and command. 
But believe me, princess, when I declare 
to you that I have only your highest wel- 
fare at heart. You are but a child to be 
placed at the dizzy height of a throne, and 
there are those who will hate you and plot 
to tear you from your place. You know 
not the ways of a court, as do I. And so 
I say to you wait—till I give you the word. 
It may be soon; it may be many months 
—even years; but I shall not forget you, 
nor your wishes. Both are inexpressibly 
dear to me, and will ever be. But now I 
must leave you, child; and it may be that 
I shall not soon see you again. Do not 
presume too far on the king’s favor. Love 
him in all truth; obey him; fear him. And 
pray without ceasing to our God that of 
his grace He will grant you that wisdom 
more precious than rubies, that you may 
walk safely amid all the hidden snares and 
pitfalls of this evil world. I also will pray 
for you. Fare thee well; and may Elohim 
bless you and keep you; may He lift upon 
you the light of His countenance and grant 
you peace!” 

On the day following, Xerxes, King of 
Media and Persia, set his imperial crown 
upon the head of Esther, and proclaimed 
her his wife and queen throughout all the 
length and breadth of his vast dominions. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE POISON OF ASPS 


Durinc all the days of feasting and 
revelry which attended the coronation of 
Esther, one apartment of the royal house 
—that recently assigned to Amestris— 
alone remained dark and gloomy. Within 
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prone upon a couch lay the discarded 
queen, with disordered garments and dishev- 
eled hair. She had wept till she could weep 
no more, and her pallid face, half turned 
from her unwilling attendants, gleamed like 
a mask of ivory against the dark cushions 
beneath her head. 

Amestris had thus far been unable to 
force herself to a belief in her complete 
separation from the king. She had seen 
him but once since his return from Greece, 
and on that occasion she had herself dealt 
the last fatal blow to his languishing affec- 
tions. Her altered looks, her tears, her 
whining reproaches had all proved intoler- 
able to him. He had contented himself 
with repeating his former commands con- 
cerning her comfort and the imperial state 
to be allowed her in his house—for he was 
not unmindful of the children she had 
borne him. But inasmuch as the woman 
herself had been removed from him by the 
will of the All-wise, Ahura-Mazda, the 
king was willing to bow to the inexorable 
decree. She was—so far as Xerxes was 
concerned—henceforth to be numbered 
with the company of the dead. 

But Amestris, womanlike, had not ceased 
to hope that it might be otherwise. She 
would again win her husband’s regard, she 
promised herself; she would bind him to 
her with gratitude for past tenderness; and 
even if another queen must be chosen for 
reasons of statecraft and precedence, she 
might herself still remain his wife, in all 
that the state of wifehood really implied. 
She had even schooled herself to declare 
that she was glad to be no longer queen. 
The enforced state and ceremonial incident 
to that lofty position had irked her sorely. 
To retire into the quiet and partial ob- 
scurity of the little palace allotted to her 
by the king’s generosity, was, she said, quite 
to her liking. Of these and similar mat- 
ters she babbled all day long to her women. 
And this while the king was whispering 
words of love in the ear of the fairest wom- 
an in all the kingdom, and the neighboring 
palace was being made magnificent for the 
new queen. 

It was Atossa, the queen mother, who 
scornfully undeceived her. 

“My son never loved you, Amestris,” 
she said, cruelly. “ He simply tolerated 
you, because I—willed it.” 


“Nay, he loved me once,” sobbed the 
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unhappy queen. “ See how tender he was 
of my welfare, even after he was tricked 
into discarding me.” 

“ Xerxes was ever generous, though he 
ofttimes plays the fool,” said his royal 
mother, in a harsh monotone. “ He plays 
the fool to-day, when he crowns an un- 
known woman Queen of Persia.” | 

“ An unknown woman, say you?” 

“A Princess of Babylon, they call her; 
and no one, not even the king himself, 
knows what the title signifies.” 

“T cannot believe it.” 

“It makes no difference whether you be- 
lieve it or not; the fact remains. And the 
king is in love with the creature. He him- 
self told me so. In—love!” 

Amestris stared at the sneering face of 
the old queen, with wide, tear-reddened 
eyes. 

“Ts she very beautiful?” she asked, 
plaintively. “I know that I have de- 
stroyed all my beauty by weeping; but who 
can wonder at it?” 

“Waste no regrets on your lost beauty, 
my Amestris. Long ago you ceased to in- 
terest my son for that reason. Too many 
sweetmeats—as I often warned you— 
rather than too many tears are responsible 
for your faded skin and dull eyes.” 

Amestris writhed under the cruel words; 
but she could not at once reply with the 
scathing sentences she vainly sought. Atossa 
appeared to possess the terrible faculty of 
first paralyzing, then stinging her victims, 
like the poisonous dumb adders that lurked 
in the flowery plains of Shushan. 

“But the new queen is_ beautiful,” 
Atossa went on. “No one could deny 
that. The slave I sent to look at her lied 
to me, and I would I could torture her 
for it; but, unluckily, the creature is al- 
ready dead, Beautiful; you may well be- 
lieve it, since the king has thus demeaned 
himself. But there are many ways of put- 
ting away a queen, and more than one rea- 
son for so doing.” 

“Will he divorce her, think you?” 
Amestris asked, eagerly. 

Atossa eyed the flaccid, tear-stained face 
of the late queen with a malevolent smile. 

“ He will—put her away presently, yes.” 

“ But if he—loves her, as you say: 

“Loves her ?—loves an unknown— Nay; 
I cannot yet supply the word which de- 
scribes her nationality. But I shall soon.” 
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“ Arsinoe, one of my slaves, told me that 
the princess appeared like a Jewess,” sighed 
Amestris; “ and her tire-woman was named 
Abihail. Is not that a Hebrew name? 
But it matters nothing to me. She is fair, 
and the king loves her; this it is that burns 
me like a torturing fire. I would that I 
were dead!” 

‘The old queen had thrust forward her 
head, which appeared to flatten slightly as 
she bent her piercing eyes upon the other. 
“A Jewess! Ah! Suppose she be a He- 
brew captive?” 

“She can be no captive who is crowned 
Queen of Persia. Alas! Alas! I would 
that Vayu would take away my breath!” 

-“ Fool! you weary me with your windy 
sighing, even as you wearied Xerxes. May 
Vayu fly away with you when he will! But 
first listen—if you are able. Where is this 
Abihail? I must lay hands on the slave. 
I can compel her to tell me what I would 
know.” 

“Why not ask Hegé?” inquired Ames- 
tris, languidly. ‘“ But to what end? Noth- 
ing matters now.” : 

“Ts it nothing to you that the Babylon- 
ish woman—be she Hebrew or Chaldean 
—is now the king’s lawful wife? She may 
bear sons. Xerxes will name them to the 
succession—if she continues to hold the 
ascendancy over him she seems to have 
gained ; then your sons—nay, mine, will be 
set aside, cheated of their inheritance! Is 
this nothing to you?” 

Amestris had begun to weep once more, 
and her sighs and sobs filled the darkened 
chamber. 

“Tt is all true!” she wailed; “but I 
can think of nothing to do to—save—my 
poor children. Alas! Alas!” 

Atossa stood looking down at the large 
recumbent figure with malevolent eyes. 

“T should enjoy above all things to see 
you strangled!” she hissed. “ You are of 
the spirit and temper of a slave, fit only 
to be beaten and spit upon!” 

With these furious words the old queen 
swept away, leaving Amestris dissolved in 
useless tears and moaning among her pil- 
lows. After a little her slaves brought her 
food and wine on golden trays decked with 
flowers. 

“The king sends you this banquet from 
his own table; rise, and eat, O queen, and 
be comforted, for there are beautiful jew- 
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els and rich robes to be put on, and Meres, 
worshipful prince of Egypt, waits’ in the 
anteroom without desirous of speaking with 
the Queen’s Majesty.” 

These were, in part, lying words; but 
Arsinoe, the discreet servant of Amestris, 
knew better than any other how to ap- 
proach’ the fretful woman, who, in the 
midst of all her grief, could yet be cheered 
with delicate viands and rich wines. 

Amestris allowed herself to be propped 
up by many soft cushions, and her tears 
ceased as she surveyed the exquisitely 
wrought service which Arsinoe declared 
came from the king’s table, but which in 
truth had been arranged by the Greek 
woman’s own clever hands, 

“Then the king has not, after all, for- 
gotten me,” she said, as she tasted one of 
the dishes. “‘ Not to Atossa herself does 
he send a portion of his own banquet.” 

Arsinoe smiled brilliantly upon her mis- 
tress, while she removed the cover from a 
particularly delicious preparation of fowls 
and vegetables prepared under her own eye. 

“Forgotten you?” she asked. “ How 
could one forget the sun in the heavens? 
It is not true that the queen is any less 
beautiful than of yore; it is only that she 
has of late somewhat neglected her toilet. 
Is it not so? But with the aid of proper 
cosmetics, unguents and perfumes, such as 
a queen should constantly use, and wearing 
the robes and jewels belonging to her state, 
the queen will again resume her rightful 
place as the most beautiful of all beautiful 
women in the one hundred and twenty and 
seven provinces.” 

“Do you really think then that I have 
not faded?” asked the queen, wistfully. 
“Would the king, think you, still find me 
fair, as of yore?” 

Arsinoe shrugged her shoulders in a sort 
of despair. 

“ The worshipful prince, Meres, is with- 
out,” she again reminded her mistress. 
“ Shall I bid him await the pleasure of the 
Queen’s Majesty?” 

“ Meres! What can Meres have to say 
to me? I never liked the man; he is dark, 
ugly, sly—like all the Egyptians. I will 
not see him. Tell him to go away. I am 
seeing no one in these days of my sorrow.” 

Tears of sincere self-pity dropped again 
from her overcharged eyes into the jelly 
she was eating. 
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“ But .if my queen .and mistress will 
deign to listen to the humblest of her 
slaves, she will not send the Egyptian 
prince away. He can wait—yes, while the 
queen .partakes of her banquet in peace, 
and while she gives herself into the hands 
of her tire-women to be made beautiful; 
but then she will receive the worshipful 
Meres.. There may be a reason—a very 
good reason for his coming.” 

“Pour me more of that wine—the sweet 
wine, girl. I cannot abide that sour stuff.” 

“Yet it reduces the flesh—ah, you can- 
not guess how it will beautify. The Queen 
Atossa drinks no other.” 

“She may drink what she will—she is 
ugly as Ahriman without her paint. I do 
not like sour wine.” 

“ And the worshipful Prince Meres; I 
shall tell him you will receive him pres- 
ently. Shall I not?” 

“T care not. Nothing matters any more 
to me. Meres can have nothing to say 
which will serve to lighten my sorrow. 
But I will receive him in an hour’s time.” 

Amestris appeared almost her royal self 
again when she emerged from the hands of 
her women and swept into the presence 
chamber where Arsinoe had arranged the 
soft white and rose-colored hangings so as 
to partly shut out the brilliant light of the 
summer sky. 

Meres, Prince of Egypt, bowed low be- 
fore her as he would have done before the 
reigning queen and his voice was soft with 
hypocritical sympathy, as he said: 

“T deem it doubly an honor, great queen, 
that you receive me on this of all days. 
Had I found you prostrated with grief and 
anger at the terrible wrong that has been 
done you I should not have wondered. But 
among all your enemies you have many 
friends, devoted to your interests and those 
of your children.” 

“ My—children are quite well and— 
and happy, save for my many sorrows,” 
said Amestris, uncertainly. ‘“ You—have 
not come to tell me of any disaster to my 
sons? May the gods spare me this final 
blow!” 

The unfortunate queen clasped her hands 
as she searched the Egyptian’s dark face; 
her eyes threatening to overflow with ready 
tears. 

“Your sons are in excellent health, 
madam and queen, so likewise is your 
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daughter,” Meres hastened to assure her. 
“I saw them but an hour since seated at 
the banquet with the Great King, their 
father, and—the new—queen.” 

Amestris turned from him and half rose 
from her place. 

“ How dare you speak to me of—that 
woman?” she quavered. “‘ I—I hate her! 
I will not henceforth permit anyone to 
speak of her in my presence.” 

“You would be neither woman nor 
queen could you do otherwise,” replied 
Meres, blandly. “I speak, gracious sov- 
ereign, only with a beneficent purpose, as 
a skilled physician wounds that he may 
make whole. There are many in Persia 
and in the provinces who will not only 
agree with the words you have uttered, but 
will take measures to make good their 
words,” 

He paused and studied the averted face 
of the woman for a space. “ Your Maj- 
esty is not angry with her devoted servant, 
I trust? I am but the mouthpiece to con- 
vey to you the words of many lips and the 
—ah—fealty of many—swords.” 

“I—do not know what you would say 
to me, who speak of fealty and swords. 
The time is past for serving Amestris. I 
am naught but an outworn and discarded 
toy, little better than the creatures yonder 
in the House of Lions.” 

“Your Majesty greatly errs. You are 
the mother of the king to be; and as such 
your position is most exalted. Had you 
then forgotten that you have sons?” 

“T have not forgotten my children—the 
gods forbid! And I love them with all the 
devotion of which a broken and blighted 
heart is capable. But what may this avail, 
since Xerxes may spurn my children as he 
has spurned me? It is in his power, and 
his alone, to name his successor.” 

Meres had fixed his piercing black eyes 
upon the weak, self-indulgent face of the 
woman. 

“ Ah—then you have also thought of the 
danger that threatens the state. You are 
more than woman and queen; you are also 
statesman and patriot.” 

Amestris sighed, and arranged her veil 
in more becoming folds. 

“TI think of many things here in my 
solitude,” she said. “I have little else to 
occupy my hours.” 

“And have you also thought of a way 
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to prevent this—foul outrage which you 
have foreseen?” 

“If I could kill her—the Babylonish 
woman—I would do it with my own 
hands! She has stolen my husband and my 
throne.” 

“You might easily accomplish the de- 
struction of the usurper,” Meres said, 
smoothly. “ But to what end? You would 
not by so doing make surer the succession 
to either of your sons.” 

“T would not?” 

“There would be other favorites—other 
queens; and Xerxes is still young, though 
the gods have grievously afflicted him.” 

“ Afflicted him? Is he then ill? Why 
did you not tell me at once?” 

The lips of the Egyptian curled, and he 
again stared piercingly at the queen. 

“ Nay, it cannot be that the daughter of 
the brave Otanes yet cherishes any kind- 
ness for the man who has trampled her 
under foot, as he would trample the dust 
of the street.” 

“You are—cruel! Go away—at once. 
I cannot listen to you.” : 

“T am kind; not cruel, and I would 
place you again upon your throne in more 
than your former state— Nay, you shall 
listen to me!” 

“ Speak not again of—my husband—of 
the king as—as—despising me. I—cannot 
—endure it!” 

“You must endure what is, madam and 
queen. But you may also alter what seems 
to be, if you will.” 

“ How may I do this?” 

“ By allowing those of your subjects who 
remain loyal to you and your sons, to serve 
you.” 

“But how may this be done? I do not 
—understand.” 

“If your son Darius were king you 
would be again—and most truly—queen, 
who are now queen only by the forbear- 
ance of those who despise you.” 

“ But Xerxes commanded that all should 
hail me queen; I am queen, I tell you.” 

The Egyptian sneered openly. “Go 
forth, most powerful of queens, into the 
courts of the palace, and count those who 
turn their eyes from the Babylonish wom- 
an to make obeisance to you. But I per- 
ceive that you did not listen to what I said. 
You did not hear me, perchance?” 

“T did hear you, Meres, who wert ever 
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the most discourteous of courtiers; but I 
found neither wit nor wisdom in your 
words. For how may my son Darius be 
king, while his father yet lives?” 

“Ah! it begins to appear that I am 
speaking with one whom the Asuras have 
gifted with both wisdom and wit. It is 
altogether true that your son cannot sit 
upon the throne of his fathers until Xerxes 
be gathered to the land of the silent. Yet 
that another than Xerxes will soon occupy 
that throne has already been decided.” 

“ But you said the king was not ill?” 

“I was mistaken, great queen; Xerxes 
is ill of that most mortal of all kingly com- 
plaints—the hatred of his subjects.” 

“ What—mean you?” 

“ Think you that a king—even the Great 
King, Xerxes—may waste his kingdom 
with futile wars; that he may water the 
soil of a hostile country with the unavail- 
ing blood of thousands of his subjects; that 
he may outrage law, custom and precedent; 
that he may insult and trample upon the 
hereditary rights and privileges of his most 
powerful nobles—that he may, as the 
climax of his crimes, raise to his throne an 
unknown woman of a foreign race, in de- 
fiance of the sworn oath of his father 
Darius to the seven princes—and live?” 

“Do you mean— No! No! I cannot 
listen! Leave me—leave me!” 

“T will leave you, madam, if such be 
your pleasure; nevertheless your opposition 
can avail nothing in the king’s behalf. But 
you—you are not a queen, as I supposed. 
I counted upon your outraged majesty; 
upon your crowned and regnant mother- 
hood for support at this crisis of a king- 
dom. They misinformed me, who said 
that you were possessed of the daring and 
warlike spirit of the great Otanes, your 
father. You are entirely content, I per- 
ceive, with your lot.” 

“T—am not content. 
under untold humiliations. 
sure of what you say?” 

“What I have said will assuredly come 
to pass; it is spoken and it cannot be un- 
said. But we need your help—your re- 
sources. Your name, O Queen, linked 
with that of your thrice royal son, must 
win over the greater part of the army. 
There could be no possible doubt as to the 
succession. The youthful Darius would 
be king; and you—would occupy in the 


I writhe daily 
But—are you 
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palace the position which has been occupied 
by Atossa.” 

“ But she—Atossa will discover the plot. 
She would prevent it! She would kill me! 
You do not know that woman as I do!” 

“Do not fear the mother of Xerxes. 
She is already old and feeble. How could 
she avail against Amestris, young, power- 
ful, beautiful—never more beautiful than 
now, let the most discourteous of her cour- 
tiers assure her. You could do with her 
as you will—cause her to be strangled, 
or 





“Nay; I did not altogether mean that. 
But I—must have time to think. I—can- 
not picture it to myself—Xerxes—dead? 
How 

“ He will be slain in the presence of the 
Babylonish woman, whom he has dared to 
set above my daughter,” hissed the Egyp- 
tian, his dark face alive with evil intent. 
“TI, Meres, have sworn it! The eunuch 
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Teresh will strike the blow—as the king 
sleeps in his bed.” 

“Great Ashtoreth forbid! And yet— 
you say it will be done in her presence? 
She will see it! She will be plucked from 
the throne as a ripe apple is plucked from 
the bough! Oh, what a revenge—what a 
revenge! And I did not think of it—but 
only of him. But you say that he is ill— 
mortally ill; that the people hate him. And 
my son will be king—mine! God—what 
revenge!” 

The Egyptian calmly watched the ter- 
rible conflict of passions in the woman’s 
weak face. He was already confident of 
victory. 

“Then we may count upon your coun- 
tenance and support, Great Queen?” 

“'Yes—yes! I—I cannot bear to think 
of her—in his arms; to think of him as— 
happy—with another! Let him die; and 
I—shall be avenged of my wrongs!” 


(To be continued) 


ONE MORNING WHEN THE RAIN-BIRDS CALL 


By LLOYD ROBERTS 


HE snows have joined the little streams and slid into the sea; 
The mountainsides are damp and black and steaming in the sun; 
But Spring, who should be with us now, is waiting timidly 
For Winter to unbar the gates and let the rivers run. 


It matters not how green the grass is lifting through the mold, 
How strong the sap is climbing out to every naked bough, 
That in the towns the market-stalls are bright with jonquil gold, 
And over marsh and meadowland the frogs are fluting now. 


For still the waters groan and grind beneath the icy floor, 

And still the winds are hungry-cold that leave the valley’s mouth. 
Expectantly each day we wait to hear the sullen roar, 

And see the blind and broken herd retreating to the south. 


One morning when the rain-birds call across the singing rills, 
And the maple buds like tiny flames shine red among the green, 

The ice will burst asunder and go pounding through the hills— 
An endless gray procession with the yellow flood between. 





Then the Spring will no more linger, but come with joyous shout, 
With music in the city squares and laughter down the lane; 
- The thrush will pipe at twilight to draw the blossoms out, 
And the vanguard of the summer host will camp with us again. 

















INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES IN THE 
WORLD OF THE SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 


By JAMES 


T was late in the afternoon 
of a raw December day 
when I alighted from the 
train, and, following the 
direction of the station 
master, started on my two- 
mile walk along the fro- 
zen highway to the home of Horace Sour- 
face, known in the office of every Sunday 
supplement in the land and a few of the 
cheaper magazines as a trustworthy literary 
artisan whose specialty is marriages between 
American girls and members of the foreign 
nobility. As I drew near to the whitewashed 
cottage in which he and his family dwell 
and noticed the smoke curling from the 
chimney, the neatly kept ground, the arbor 
with its leafless grapevine and the lamp- 
light that was beginning to gleam through 
the curtained windows, it seemed to me that 
literature could not be the worst of trades 
if it provided its followers with such homely 
comfort as this. 

It was the Master Workman himself 
who answered my knock and listened as I 
explained my errand. A tall man, whose 
stooping shoulders and gnarled fingers spoke 
of long years of labor at the loom and 
whose dress of homespun, neatly patched by 
the fingers of his patient wife, told the story 
of honest toil but illy requited, I wondered 
as I gazed at him whether or no he had 
found in his calling any of the happiness 
that is supposed to compensate for the pov- 
erty of a literary life. 

The room into which I was ushered was 
simply furnished and contained the looms 
on which the Sourface family weave those 
admirable stories of international marriages 
that glisten in the pages of the Sunday sup- 
plements. They were idle now, for the chil- 
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dren were enjoying a brief play spell in the 
open—it was Saturday afternoon and the 
week’s work was finished and tied up in bun- 
dles—and the good wife was in the kitchen 
cooking the humble family meal. 

“Yes,” said the worthy mechanic as we 
seated ourselves by the wood stove; “ every- 
thing is in the hands of a trust nowadays, 
and our line of work, which is one of the 
milder forms of muckraking, is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Once it was almost a pro- 
fession, but now it is what is known in the 
literary craft as a ‘cottage industry,’ al- 
though it differs only from sweat-shop work 
in that it can be done in the country under 
far healthier conditions for our little ones 
than in a tall city tenement. Just at this 
moment we are idle, for the wagon that 
calls every Saturday for the finished goods 
and leaves the orders for next week’s work 
has not yet arrived. So you are from New 
York, are you?” he added, looking at me 
with some interest and curiosity. “I have 
not been there in forty years, but I keep 
track in a way of what is going on. The 
last caller I had from your city told me that 
the railings had been taken down from 
Union Square and that actors and actresses 
were received into the very best society.” 

I expressed my surprise that a man who 
made a living by writing of current events, 
should neglect to keep in touch with what 
was going on in the world, but he inter- 
rupted me with a slight note of impatience 
in his voice. 

“TI may not keep in touch with your 
world,” he said, “ but I know everything 
that is going on in my own world and so 
do my children, even down to the smallest. 
We live in the Sunday Supplement world 
and although, of course, my wife and I 
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know the difference between the two, our 
little ones have been brought up in the be- 
lief that there is none other in the universe.” 

The words of Horace Sourface mystified 
me. I had never heard of the Sunday Sup- 
plement world, but as he spoke I began to 
almost comprehend what he meant. Noting 
the expression on my face, he continued: 

“The Sunday Supplement world is inhab- 
ited chiefly by club men, belles of Murray 
Hill, millionaire bankers, brilliant women, 
débutantes and leaders—it does not recog- 
nize any followers—of the Four Hundred. 
In this world, the Rockefellers, Vanderbilts, 
Astors, Andrew Carnegie, Hetty Green, 
Pierpont Morgan, and Harry Lehr, to- 
gether with the Westchester ‘ hunting set,’ 
the Westbury ‘millionaire set,’ and the 
‘ Newport set,’ form a society of their own 
under the leadership of Mr. Frederic Town- 
send Martin of the ‘ Plaza set.’ The editors 
ring the changes on the members of this 
group Sunday after Sunday, but that does 
not concern this little household. We con- 
fine ourselves strictly to marriages between 
titled foreigners and American women, a 
theme that is never without interest in the 
world that we inhabit.” 

“But surely there are not enough of 
these marriages to furnish an entire fam- 
ily like yours with employment the year 
round!” I exclaimed. 

“ Enough to keep a hundred families go- 
ing,” replied Mr. Sourface sententiously. 
“Tf we could only make our clothes wear 
as long and render as much service as a sin- 
gle marriage in aristocratic life does, I 
should have money in the bank. Take, for 
example, the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough! They keep my family in hats 
and shoes the year round! ‘They’re in that 
bundle there by the door under the heading 
‘Uneasy Lies the Head that Wears a Coro- 
net,’ and there’s scarcely a week goes by 
that I don’t get a hurry order from some 
supplement editor somewhere in the country 
for a complete story of that famous union.” 

“ Ah,” I said sympathetically, “ how sad 
it is to think of the number of American 
girls who have made these unhappy mar- 
riages! ” 

“Sad!” shouted Horace angrily as he 
started to his feet. ‘Do you call a thing 
sad that furnishes employment for hundreds 
of honest American workingmen? Why, 


the unhappiness of those marriages is the 
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very life and breath of our branch of the 
literary trade and it’s against the rules of 
the Muckrakers’ Union to make any men- 
tion whatever of one that turns out well. 
I'll warrant now that you never saw in 
any Sunday Supplement the story of an 
American girl who was well treated by her 
titled husband. If you did, it was the work 
of a scab. Look at this job that my daugh- 
ter is on!” he continued, leading me to a 
loom on which was a half-finished inter- 
national romance. “ Observe the pattern 
that the child is weaving and you will see 
that it is precisely the same as all the rest 
that are printed in Sunday Supplements. 
It is true that the stories may differ from 
time to time in their minor details, but 
structurally they are all precisely the same, 
like the novels of Bertha M. Clay. It is 
always a noble American girl who gives her 
heart to a wicked foreigner. Sometimes she 
is a belle of Murray Hill and sometimes 
she is a leader of the Yaphank, Illinois, 
Four Hundred, but her character is inva- 
riably the same. The groom may be the 
Earl of Cairngorm of Scotland, Count 
Rochefort of Switzerland, or Lord Boome- 
rang of Australia, but unless he married her 
for her money and proceeds to spend that 
money and then desert her, the story can- 
not bear the union label.” 

“But are not some of. those titled mar- 
riages happy?” I asked. 

“Not in the world of the Sunday Sup- 
plement. My eldest daughter is a girl of 
many foolish romantic fancies and one day 
last winter I happened to glance at her loom 
and found to my horror that she was weav- 
ing a story about a handsome young prince 
who wooed and won a poor young Ameri- 
can girl who was neither a débutante nor a 
belle of Murray Hill nor a leading member 
of the village Four Hundred. My suspi- 
cions were aroused by this unusual begin- 
ning and you may judge of my horror when 
she confessed to me that she intended the 
young couple to live happily ever after. Of 
course she did not realize the heinous nature 
of her offense, and when I told her that in 
sending those goods to the customer I ran the 
risk of expulsion from our union, she sobbed 
bitterly and implored my forgiveness, ex- 
plaining that she thought perhaps the people 
would like a little variety.” 

“Tf you have no objection,” I said, “I 
should like very much to see some of your 
































finished work in order that I may give my 
readers some idea of what this cottage in- 
dustry is like.” 

“With great pleasure,” said my host as 
he undid the bundle that was awaiting the 
call of the wagon and took from it several 
finished romances. ‘“‘ They’re all the same,” 
he continued, “though the names and the 
locale may differ. Here, for example, is a 
romance of British high life that never fails 
to give satisfaction. The heroine is a débu- 
tante of the Tuxedo set who falls in love 
with the heir to a British Dukedom, named 
Prince Tudor of Worcestershire. On the 
arrival of the young couple at the paternal 
castle, they are greeted by an outburst of 
loyalty and affection on the part of the ten- 
antry, and the beautiful young American 
princess is immediately admitted to the 
‘ King’s set,’ a section of society that figures 
largely in all literature bearing our brand. 
Upon learning—of course to her great sur- 
prise—that the British monarch is a man 
of easy morals, she refuses to receive him at 
her home, except in the presence of a chape- 
ron, and bitterly resents all attempts on his 
part to force himself into her society. Her 
attitude renders her extremely unpopular in 
royal circles and the King shows his rage by 
causing a law to be passed which confiscates 
all her property in America and turns it 
over to her husband.” 

“‘ Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ no such 
law as that could be passed, and besides, the 
eldest son of a duke is not a prince.” 

“In the world of the Sunday Supple- 
ment, that is his courtesy title,” replied the 
honest mechanic; “ and you must remember 
that our code of laws is very different from 
your own. Now, here is another story 
about the daughter of the richest merchant 
in Cuddebackville, New Jersey, who fell in 
love with a romantic-looking Italian named 
Count Poccohomnini and married him, 
thereby shaking society to its foundations, 
as does nearly everything that happens in 
our world of the Sunday Supplement. The 
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Count takes his young bride to Italy, where 
she is at first kindly received by the King 
and other titled neighbors. The Count’s 
father is a stern old aristocrat who owns 
enormous vineyards from which is made the 
celebrated grape fluid served at all New 
York table d’hétes—a beverage that always 
flows readily, never sticks or gums and 
changes when exposed to the light to a clear 
marine blue. The Count’s father needs 
money with which to pay off the mortgage 
on the vineyards and purchase several 
thousand chianti flasks in which to export 
his fluid to New York. The young bride, 
who still loves her husband, cheerfully 
hands over a few million dollars and writes 
to her father for more, but unfortunately 
her parent has suffered financial reverses 
and she is notified by cable that it would be 
a good idea for her titled husband to go to 
work like a man and support her. On hear- 
ing this both Counts, father and son, turn 
upon the young bride with words of blas- 
phemy and contempt, and the younger of 
the two empties a plate of spaghetti over 
her. In the end she returns home to her 
parents in the steerage of a Cunarder.” 

At this moment we heard the rumble of 
wheels and saw through the curtained win- 
dow a huge wagon drawing up at the door. 
Horace quickly replaced the manuscript in 
the bundle, tied up the cord and gave it to 
the driver, who left with him a quantity of 
raw material for the coming week. It was 
now nearly six o’clock and although I was 
pressed to remain for dinner, I put on my 
overcoat and ear-muffs, shook hands with 
my host and departed. As we stood for a 
moment at the door he said, trying to speak 
bravely and cheerfully: 

“You should come out here sometime in 
the summer. It is pleasanter then and we 
set up our looms in the woodshed or under 
the grape arbor where the air is cool and 
fresh and we can see the forests of scrub 
oak and the great fields of Long Island 
potato as we sing at our work.” 












































THE GHOST OF MISER BRIMPSON 


By EDEN 


Vg ENNILESS and proud he 
AG was, and that pair don’t 
ad draw a man to pleasant 
M\\ places when they be in 
y)\} double harness. There’s 
only one thing can stop 
‘em, if they take the bit 
between their teeth—and that’s a woman. 
So there you might say lies the text of the 
tale of Jonathan Drake, of Dunnabridge 
Farm—a tenement in the Forest of Darty- 
moor. "Iwas Naboth’s vineyard to Duchy, 
and the greedy thing would have given a 
very fair price for it without a doubt; but 
the Drake folk held their land and 
wouldn’t part with it, and boasted a free- 
hold of fifty acres in the very midst of the 
Forest. They did well, too, and moved 
with the times, and kept their heads high 
for more generations than I can call home; 
and then they comed to what all families, 
whether gentle or simple, always come to 
soon or late. And that’s a black sheep for 
bell wether. Bad uns there’ll be in every 
generation of a race; but the trouble begins 
when a bad un chances to be up top; and 
if the head of the family is a drunkard, or a 
spendthrift, or built on too free and flowing 
a pattern for this work-a-day shop, then the 
next generation may look out for squalls, as 
the sailor men say. 

*Twas Jonathan’s grandfather that did 
the harm at Dunnabridge. He had sport 
in his blood on his mother’s side, and ’twas 
horses ran him into trouble. He backed 
’em and was ruined, and then his son bred 
’em and didn’t do very much better. So 
when the pair of ’em dropped out of the 
hunt and died with their backs to the wall, 
one after t’other, it looked as if the game 
was up for them to follow. By good 
chance, however, Tom Drake had but one 
child—a boy—the Jonathan as I be telling 
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about ; and when his father and grandfather 
passed away within a year of each other, 
Dunnabridge was left to Tom’s widow 
and her son—him then being twenty-two. 
She was for selling Dunnabridge and get- 
ting away from Dartymoor, because the 
place had used her bad and she hated the 
sight of it; but Jonathan, a proud chap 
even then, got the lawyers to look into the 
matter, and they told him that ’twasn’t 
vital for Dunnabridge to be sold, though it 
might ease his pocket and smooth his 
future to do so, specially as Duchy wanted 
the place rather bad and had offered the 
value of it. And Jonathan’s mother was 
on the side of Duchy too, and went on her 
knees to the man to sell; but he wouldn’t. 
He had a bee in his bonnet sometimes, and 
he said that all the Drakes would rise out 
of their graves to Widecombe churchyard, 
and haunt his rising up and going down, if 
he were to do such a thing just to suit his 
own convenience and be rids of the place. 
So he made a plan with the creditors. It 
figured out that his father and grandfather 
had owed near a thousand pound between 
them; and Jonathan actually set himself to 
pay it off to the last penny. “Iwas the la- 
bor of years, but by the time he was thirty- 
three he had done it—at what cost of 
scrimping and screwing only his mother 
might have told. She never did tell, how- 
ever, for she died two year before the last 
item was paid. Some went so far as to de- 
clare that ’twas her son’s miserly ways hur- 
ried her into her grave, and, for all I know, 
they may have done so, for ’tis certain in 
her husband’s life she had a better time. 
Tom was the large-hearted, juicy, easy sort, 
as liked meat on the table and plenty to 
wash it down; and he loved Mercy Jane 
Drake very well; and when he died the 
only thought that troubled him was leaving 
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her; and the last thing he advised his son 
was to sell Dunnabridge and take his 
mother off the Moor down to the “ in- 
country ” where she’d come from. 

But Jonathan was made of different 
stuff, and ‘twas rumored by old people that 
had known the family for several genera- 
tions that he favored an ancient forefather 
by name of Brimpson Drake. This bygone 
man was a miser and the richest of the 
race. He’d lived in the days when we 
were at war with France and America, and 
when Prince Town sprang up and a great 
war prison was built there to cage all the 
chaps we got on our hands through win- 
ning such a lot o’ sea battles. And Miser 
Brimpson was said to have made thousands 
by helping rich fellows to escape from the 
prison. ‘Truth and falsehood mixed made 
up his story as *twas handed down; but 
one thing appeared to be fairly true about 
it. Which was that when the miser died 
and Dunnabridge went to his cousin, the 
horse-racer, not a penny of his fortune ever 
came into the sight of living men. So 
some said ’twas all nonsense and hé never 
had no money at all, but only pretended to 
it; and others again declared that he knew 
too well who'd follow in his shoes at Dun- 
nabridge and hid his money accordingly, 
so that no Drake should have it. For he 
hated his heirs as only a miser can hate 
"em. 

So things stood when Mercy Jane died 
and Jonathan was left alone. He paid all 
his relations’ debts, and he had his trouble 
and the honor of being honorable for his 
pains. Everybody respected him something 
wonderful; but all the same, a few of his 
mother’s friends always did say that ’twas 
a pity he put his dead father’s good name 
afore his living mother’s life. However, 
we’'m not built to the pattern of our fellow- 
creatures and ’tis only fools that waste time 
blaming a man for being himself. 

Jonathan went his stern way and then, 
in the lonely days after his parent was 
taken, when he lived at Dunnabridge with 
naught but two hinds and a brace of sheep 
dogs, ’twas suddenly borne in upon his 
narrow sight that there might be other 
women still in the world, though his mother 
had gone out of it. And he also discov- 
ered, doubtless, that a home without a 
woman therein be merely the cruel mockery 
of what a home should be. 
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A good few folk watched Jonathan to 
see what he’d do about it, and no doubt a 
maiden here and there was interested too; 
because, though a terrible poor mian, he 
wasn’t bad to look at, though rather hard 
about the edge of the jaw and rather short 
and stern in his manners to human crea- 
tures and beasts alike. 

And then beginned his funny courting 
—if you can call it courting where a poor 
man allows hisself the luxury of pride at 
the wrong time, and makes a show of his- 
self in consequence. At least that’s my 
view; but you must know that a good few, 
quite as wise as me, took t’other side and 
held that Jonathan covered his name with 
glory when he changed his mind about 
Hyssop Burges. That was her bitter name, 
but a pleasanter girl never walked on shoe 
leather. She was Farmer Stonewer’s niece 
to Great Sherberton, and he took her in 
for a charity and always said that ’twas 
the best day’s work as ever he had done. 
A straight, hard-working, cheerful sort of 
a girl, with nothing to name about her 
very special save a fine shape and a proud 
way of holding her head in the air and look- 
ing her fellow-creatures in the eyes. Proud 
she was for certain, and terrible partickler 
as to her friends; but there happened to be 
that about Jonathan that made flint to her 
steel. He knowed she was penniless, or 
he’d not have looked at her twice, and 
when, after a short, fierce sort of courting, 
she took him, everybody felt pleased about 
it but Farmer Stonewer, who couldn’t abide 
the thought of losing Hyssop, though his 
wife had warned him any time this four 
year that ’twas bound to happen. 

Farmer and the girl were sitting waiting 
for Jonathan one night and she was a bit 
nervous and he was trying for to calm her. 

“ Jonathan must be told,” she says. “ It 
can’t go on no longer.” 

“Then tell him,” says her uncle. 
“Good powers! ” he says, “ to see you, one 
would think the news was the worst as 
could ever fall between a pair o’ poor 
lovers—instead of the best.” 

“ T know him a lot better than you,” she 
tells Farmer. “ And I know how plaguey 
difficult he can be where money’s the mat- 
ter. He very near throwed me over when, 
in a weak moment, I axed him to let me 
buy my own tokening ring. Red as a tur- 
key’s wattles did he flame, and said I’d 
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insulted him; and now, when he hears the 
secret, I can’t for the life of me guess how 
he'll take it.” 

“*T was a pity you didn’t tell him when 
he offered for you,’ declared Hyssop’s 
aunt. “Proud he is, as a silly peacock, 
and terrible frightened of seeming to look 
after money or even casting his eye where 
it bides; but he came to you without any 
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more cash than what he had _ himself. 
That’s why I couldn’t bring myself to con- 
fess to it—and lose him. And, after we 
was tokened, it got to be harder still.” 

“Why not bide till you’m married 
then?” asked Mrs. Stonewer. “Since it 
have gone so long, let it go longer and 
surprise him with the news on the wedding 
night—eh, James?” 





“Off and on she'd rub her soft cheek against bis, till he had to kiss her 


in common politeness.” 


notion of the windfall, and he loved you 
for yourself, like an honest man; and you 
loved him the same way; and right well 
you know that if your old cousin had left 
you five thousand pound instead of five 
hundred, Jonathan Drake was the right 
chap for you. He can’t blame himself, for 
not a soul on Dartymoor but us three has 
ever heard tell about the money.” 

“ But he’ll blame me for having money 
at all,” answered the girl. ‘He said a 
dozen times afore he offered for me, that 
he’d never look at a woman if she’d got 


“No,” answered Farmer. “ Enough is 
good as a feast. "Tis squandering bless- 
ings to do that at such a time. Keep the 
news till some rainy day, when he’s won- 
dering how to get round a tight corner. 
That’s the moment to tell him; and that’s 
the moment he’s least likely to make a face 
at the news.” 

But Hyssop wouldn’t put it off no more. 
She said as she’d not have any further 
peace till the murder was out; and that 
very night, sure enough, when Jonathan 
comed over from Dunnabridge for his bit 























of love-making and the young couple had 
got Great Sherberton parlor to themselves, 
she plumped it out, finding him in a very 
kindly mood. ‘They never cuddled much, 
for he wasn’t built that way; but he’d not 
disdain to sit beside her and put his arm 
around her now and again when she picked 
up his hand and drew it round. Then, 
off and on, she’d rub her cheek against 
his mutton-chop whiskers, till he had to kiss 
her in common politeness. 

Well, Hyssop got it out—Lord alone 
knows how—as she said afterwards. She 
got it out and told him that an old, aged 
cousin had died and left her a nice little 
skuat! of money; and how she’d never 
touched a penny but let it goody in the bank; 
and how she prayed and hoped ’twould help 
‘em to Dunnabridge; and how, of course, 
he must have the handling of it, being a 
man and so cruel clever in such things. 
She went on and on, pretty well frightened 
to stop and hear him. But, after she’d said 
it all over about a dozen times, her breath 
failed her and she shut her mouth and tried 
to smile, and looked up terrible anxious and 
pleading at Jonathan. 

His hard gray eyes bored into her like 
a brace of gimlets, and in return for all 
her talk he axed but one question. 

“ How long have you had this here 
money?” he said. 

She told the truth, faltering and shaking 
under his glare. 

“Four years and upward, Jonathan.” 

“That’s years and years afore I axed 
you to marry me?” 

“Yes, Jonathan.” 

“And you remember what I said about 
never marrying anybody as had more than 
what I have?” 

“Yes, Jonathan.” 

“ And you know full many a time I told 
you that, after I paid off all my father’s 
debts, I had naught left and ’twould be 
years afore I could build up anything to 
call money?” 

“Yes, Jonathan.” 

“ Very well, then,” he cried out, and his 
brows crooked down and his fists clenched ; 
“very well, you’ve deceived me deliberate, 
and if you’d do that in one thing, you 
would in another. I’m going out of this 
house this instant moment, and you can tell 
your relations why ’tis. I’m terrible sorry, 

1 Skuat—windfall. 
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Hyssop Burges, for no man will ever love 
you better than what I did; and so you'd 
have lived to find out when all this here 
courting tomfoolery was over and you'd 
come to be my wife. But now I’ll none of 
you, for you’ve played with me. And so 
—so I'll bid you good-by.” 

He went straight out without more 
speech, and she tottered weeping to her 
uncle and aunt. They couldn’t believe 
their senses, and Jimmy Stonewer declared 
thereon that any man who could make him- 
self such a masterpiece of 4 fool, as Jona- 
than had done that night, was better out 
of the marriage state than in it. He told 
Hyssop as she’d had a marvelous escape 
from a prize zany; and his wife said the 
same. But the girl couldn’t see it like that. 
She knowed Jonathan weren’t a prize zany 
and his raging pride didn’t anger her, for 
she admired it something wonderful, and 
it only made her feel her loss all the crueler 
to see what a terrible rare, haughty sort of a 
chap he was. There were a lot of other men 
Would have had her, and twice as many 
again if they’d known about the money; 
but they all seemed tame as robins beside 
her hawk of a Jonathan. She had plenty 
of devil in her, too, when it came to the 
fighting pitch; and now, while he merely 
said that the match was broke off through a 
difference of opinion and gave no reason 
for it, she set to work with all her might 
to get him back again, and use her love- 
sharpened wits so well as she knew how 
to best him into matrimony. 


II 


In truth she made poor speed. Jonathan 
was always civil afterwards, but you might 
so soon have tried to thaw an iceberg with 
a box of matches as to get him round again 
by gentleness and affection. He was the 
sort that can’t be won with kindness. He 
felt he’d treated the world better than the 
world had treated him, and the thought 
shriveled his heart a bit. Always shy and 
suspicious, you might say; and yet, under- 
neath it, the most honorable and upright 
and high-minded man you could wish to 
meet. Hyssop loved him like her life, and 
she got a bit poorly in health after their 
sad quarrel. Then chance willed it that 
going down from Prince Town to Plym- 
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outh by train—to see a chemist and get 
something to make her eat—who should be 
in the selfsame carriage but Mr. Drake and 
his hind, Thomas Parsons? 

There was others there, too, and it fell 
out that an old fellow, as knowed Jona- 
than’s grandfather before him, brought up 
the yarn about Miser Brimpson and asked 
young Drake if he took any stock in it. 

Of course the man pooh-poohed such 
foolery and told the old chap not to talk 
nonsense like that in the ear of the nine- 
teenth century! but when Jonathan and 
Parsons had got out of the train which they 
did do at Yelverton station, Hyssop, as 
knowed the old man, axed him to tell more 
about the miser, and he explained, so well 
as he knew how, that Brimpson Drake had 
made untold thousands out of the French 
and American prisoners and that without 
doubt ’twas all hidden even to this day at 
Dunnabridge. 

“Of course Jonathan’s too clever to 
believe such a tale—like his father before 
him; but his grandfather believed it and 
the old blid spent half his time poking 
about the farm. Only, unfortunately, he 
didn’t have no luck. But ’tis there for sure, 
and if Jonathan had enough faith, he’d 
come by it—not by digging and wasting 
time and labor, but by doing what is right 
and proper when you’m dealing with such 
matters.” 

“ And what might that be?” axed Miss 
Burges. 

Just then, however, the train for Plym- 
outh ran up and the old man told her that 
he’d explain some other time. 

“This generation laughs at such things,” 
he said, “ but they laugh best who laugh 
last, and, for all we can say to the con- 
trary, ’tis naught but his conceit and pride 
be standing between that stiff-necked youth 
and the wealth of a bank.” 

Hyssop she thought a lot upon this; but 
she hadn’t no need to go to the old chap 
again, as she meant to do, for, when she 
got home, her uncle, Farmer Stonewer, 
knowed all about the matter and told her 
how ‘twas a very rooted opinion among 
the last generation that a miser’s spirit 
never could leave its hidden hoard till the 
stuff was brought to light and in human 
hands once more. 

“Millions of good money has been found 
in that manner, if all we hear is true,” de- 
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clared Farmer Jimmy; “and if one miser 
has been known to walk, which nobody can 
deny, then why shouldn‘t another? Them 
as believe in such dark things—and I don’t 
say I do, and I don’t say I don’t—them as 
know of such mysteries happening in their 
own recollection, or in the memory of their 
friends, would doubtless say that Miser 
Brimpson still creeps around his gold now 
and again; and if that money be within 
the four corners of Dunnabridge Farm, 
and if Jonathan happed to be on the look- 
out on the rightful night and at the right- 
ful moment, ’tis almost any odds but he 
might see his forbear sitting over his money- 
bags, like a hen on a clutch of eggs, and so 
recover the hoard.” 

“ But faith’s needed for such a deed,” 
Mrs. Stonewer told her niece; “ and that 
pig-headed creature haven’t no faith. Too 
proud he is to believe in anything he don’t 
understand. “Iwas even so with Lucifer 
afore him. If you told him—Jonathan— 
this news, he’d rather let the money go 
than set off ghost hunting in cold blood. 
Yet there it is, and a humbler-minded fash- 
ion of chap, with the Lord on his side and 
a trustful heart in his bosom, might very 
like recover all them tubs of cash the miser 
come by.” 

“And then he’d have thousands to my 
poor tens,” said Hyssop. ‘ Not that he’d 
ever come back to me now, I reckon.” 

‘But all the same she knowed by the 
look in Jonathan’s eye when they met that 
he loved her still, and that his silly, proud 
heart was hungering after her yet, though 
he’d rather have been drawn under a har- 
row than show a spark of what was burn- 
ing there. 

And so upon this nonsense about a buried 
treasure, she set to work again to use her 
brains and see if there might be any road 
out of the trouble by way of Miser Brimp- 
son’s ghost. 

What she did none but them as helped 
her ever knew until the story comed round 
to me; but ’twas the cleverest thing that 
ever I heard of a maiden doing, and it 
worked a wonder. In fact, I can’t see but 
a single objection to the plot, though that 
was a serious one for the girl. It lay in 
the fact that there had to be a secret be- 
tween Hyssop and her husband; and she 
kept it close as the grave until the grave 
itself closed over him. Yet ’twas an inno- 
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cent secret, too, and when all’s said, ’tisn’t 
a wedded pair in five hundred as haven’t 
each their one little cupboard fast locked 
with the key throwed away. 

Six months passed by and Jonathan 
worked as only he knowed how to work, 
and tried to forget his sad disappointment 
by dint of toil. Early and late he labored, 


miser died, his own brother had seen him 
clear as truth in the chimney corner of his 
room three nights after they’d buried him; 
and how they made search and found, not 
three feet from where the ghost had stood, 
a place in the wall with seventeen golden 
sovereigns hid in it and a white witch’s 
cure for glanders. Thomas Parsons swore 





“Fe wore a flowing white beard, so long as my plow borse’s tail.’” 


and got permission to reclaim a bit of moor 
for a “ newtake ” and so added a very fair 
three acre to his farm. He noticed about 
this time that his hind, Parsons, did oft 
drag up the subject of Miser Brimpson 
Drake; and first Jonathan laughed, and 
then he was angered and bade Thomas 
hold his peace. But, though a very obe- 
dient and humble sort of man, Parsons 
would hark back to the subject and tell how 
his father had known a man who was own 
brother to a miser; and how, when the 





on the Book to this; and he said, as a cer- 
tain fact, that New Year’s night was the 
time most misers walked. And he advised 
Jonathan not to be dead to his own in- 
terests. 

“ At least, as a thinking man that be- 
lieves in religion and the powers of the air, 
in Bible word, you might give it a chance,” 
said Thomas; and then Jonathan told him 
to shut his mouth and not shame Dunna- 
bridge by talking such childish nonsense. 

The next autumn Jonathan went up 
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beyond Exeter to buy some of they black- 
faced, horned, Scotch sheep, and he wanted 
for Parsons to go with him; but his man 
falled ill the night afore, and so young 
Hacker went instead. 

Drake reckoned then that Thomas Par- 
sons would have to leave, for Dunnabridge 
weren't a place for sick folk; and he'd 
made up his mind after he came back to 
turn the old chap off; but Thomas was 
better when the master got home, so the 
question of sacking him was let be and 
Jonathan contented himself by telling Tom 
that if he falled ill again, ’twould be the 
last time. And Parsons said that was as 
it should be; but he hoped that at his age 
—merely sixty-five or thereabout—he 
wouldn’t be troubled with his breathing 
parts again for half a score o’ years at least. 
He added that he’d done his work as usual 
while the master was away; but he didn’t 
mention that Hyssop had made so bold as 
to call at Dunnabridge with a pony and 
cart, and that she’d spent a tidy long time 
there and gone all over the house and farm- 
yard, among other places, afore she drove 
off again. 

And the next chapter of the story was 
told by Jonathan himself to his two men 
on the first day of the following year. 

There was but little light of a morning 
just then, and the three of ’em were put- 
ting down some bread and bacon and a 
quart of tea by candlelight in the Dunna- 
bridge kitchen when Thomas saw that his 
master weren't eating nothing to name. 
Instead he went out to the barrel and 
drawed himself a pint of ale and got along 
by the peat fire with it, and stuck his boots 
so nigh the scads as he dared without burn- 
ing ‘em. 

“What’s amiss?” said Thomas. “ Don’t 
say you’m sick, master. And if you be, 
I lay no liquor smaller than brandy will 
fetch you round.” 

“TI ban’t sick,” answered Jonathan 
shortly. He seemed in doubt whether to 
goon. Then he resolved to do so. 

“There was a man in the yard last 
night,” he said; “ and if I thought as either 
of you chaps knowed anything about it, 
I'd turn you off this instant afore you’d got 
the bacon out of your throats.” 

“A man? Never!” cried Parsons. 

“ How was it the dog didn’t bark?” 
asked Hacker. 
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“How the devil do I know why he 
didn’t bark?” answered Jonathan, dark as 
night and staring in the fire. One side of 
his face was red with the flames and t’other 
side blue as steel along of the daylight just 
beginning to filter in at the window. 

“ All I can say is this,” he added. “I 
turned in at half after ten, just after that 
brace of old fools to Brownberry went off 
to see the new year in. I slept till mid- 
night; then something woke me with a 
start. What ’twas I can’t tell, but some 
loud sound near at hand no doubt. I was 
going off again when I heard more row— 
a steady sound repeated over and over. 
And first I thought ’twas owls; and then 
I heard ’twas not. You might have said 
twas somebody thumping on a barrel; but 
at any rate I woke up and sat up and found 
the noise was in the yard. 

“T looked out of my chamber window 
then, and the moon was bright as day, and 
the stars sparkling likewise; and there, 
down by ‘the Judge’s Table’ where the 
thorn tree grows, I see a man standing by 
the old barrel as plain as I see you chaps 
now.” 

“The Judge’s Table” be a wonnerful 
curiosity at Dunnabridge, and if you go 
there you’ll do well to ax to see it. "Tis 
a gert slab of moor stone said to have come 
from Crokern Tor, where the tinners held 
theer parliament in the ancient times. 
Now it bides over a water trough wi’ a 
white thorn tree rising up above. 

Jonathan took his breath when he’d got 
that far, and fetched his pipe out of his 
pocket and lighted it. Then he drank off 
half the beer and spat in the fire and 
went on: 

“A man so tall as me, if not taller. 
He’d got one of them old white beaver 
hats on his head, and he wore a flowing 
white beard, so long as my plow horse’s 
tail, and he walked up and down, up and 
down over the stones, like a sailor walks 
up and down on the deck of a ship. I 
shouted to the chap, but he didn’t take no 
more notice than the moon. Up and down 
he went; and then I told him if he wasn’t 
off inside two minutes, I’d get my fowling 
piece and let fly. Still he paid no heed; 
and I don’t mind saying to you men that, 
for half a second, I felt creepy-crawly and 
goose flesh down the back. But ’twas only 
the cold, I reckon, for my winder was wide 

























“*T'll lay my life,’ be said, *’twas the spectrum of Miser Brimpson as you saw walking.’’ 


open and I’d been leaning out of it for a 
good while into ten degrees of frost. 

“ After that I got angry and went down 
house and hitched the gun off the hooks 
over the mantelpiece and ran out, just as I 
was, in naught but my boots and my night- 
shirt. The hour was so still as the grave 
at first, and the moon shone on the river 
far below and lit up the eaves and win- 
dows; and then, through the silence, I 
heard Widecombe bells ringing in the new 
year. But the old night bird in his top hat 
was gone. Not a hair of his beard did he 
leave behind. I looked about and then up 
came the dog, barking like fury—not know- 
ing who I was, dressed that way, till he 
heard my voice. And that’s the tale; and 
who be that curious old rascal I’d much like 
to know.” 

They didn’t answer at first and the day- 
light gained on ’em. Then old Parsons 
spoke up and wagged his head and swore 
that ’twas no man his master had seen, but 
a creature from the other world. 
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“T’ll lay my life,” he said, “ ’twas the 
spectrum of Miser Brimpson as you saw 
walking; and I'll take oath by the new 
year that ’twas his way to show where his 
stuff be buried. For God’s sake,” he says, 
“if you don’t want to get into trouble with 
unknown creatures, go out and pull up 
they cobblestones, and see if there’s any- 
thing underneath ’em.” 

But Jonathan made as though the whole 
thing was nonsense, and wouldn’t let 
neither Thomas nor Hacker move a peb- 
ble. Only the next day he went off to a 
very old chap, called Samuel Windeatt, 
whose father had been a boy at the time 
of the War Prison and was said to have 
seen and known Miser Brimpson in the 
flesh. And the old man declared that in 
his childish days he’d heard of the miser, 
and that he certainly wore a beaver hat and 
had a white beard a yard long. So Jona- 
than came home again more thoughtful 
than afore, and finally, though he declared 
that he was ashamed to do it, he let Tom 
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overpersuade him; and two days after, the 
three men set to work where Drake had seen 
the spectrum. 

They dug and they dug this way and 
that; and Jonathan found naught; and 
Parsons found naught; but Hacker came 
upon a box; and they dragged it out of 
the earth; and underneath of it was an- 
other box like the first. They was a pair 
of old, rotten, wood chests by the look of 
them, made of boards nailed together with 
rusty nails. No locks nor keys they had; 
but that was no matter, for they fell 
abroad at a touch; and inside of them was 
a lot of plate—candlesticks, snuffers, tea- 
kettles, table silver, and the like. 

“Thunder!” cries out Jonathan. “ ”Tis 
all pewter trash not worth a five-pound 
note! Us’ll dig again.” 

And dig they did for a week, till the 
farmyard in that place was turned over 
like a trenched kitchen garden. But not 
another teaspoon did they find. 

Meantime, however, somebody as under- 
stood such things explained to young Drake 
that the stuff unearthed was not pewter, 
nor yet Britannia metal neither, but old 
Sheffield plate, and worth plenty of good 
money at that. 

Jonathan felt too mazed with the event 
to do anything about it for a month; then 
he went to Plymouth and took a few pieces 
of the find in his bag. And the man what 
he showed ’em to was so terrible interested, 
that nothing would do but he must come up 
to Dunnabridge and see the lot. He of- 
fered two hundred and fifty pound for the 
things on the nail; so Jonathan saw very 
clear that they must be worth a good bit 
more. They haggled for a week, and 
finally the owner went up to Exeter and 
got another chap to name a price. In the 
long run the dealers halved the things and 
Jonathan comed out with a clear three hun- 
dred and fifty-four pound. 


III 


HE wasn’t very pleased to talk about his 
luck, and inquisitive people got but little 
out of him on the subject; but of course 
Parsons and Hacker spoke free and often 
on the subject, for ’twas the greatest ad- 
venture as had ever come to them in their 
lives; and from telling the tale over and 
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over, old Parsons got to talk about it as 
if he’d seen the ghost himself. 

Then, after he’d chewed over the matter 
for a space of three or four months and 
spring was come again, Jonathan Drake 
went off one night to Great Sherberton, 
just the same as he used to do when he was 
courting Hyssop Burges; and there was the 
little party as usual with Mrs. Stonewer 
knitting, and Farmer reading yesterday’s 
newspaper, and Hyssop sewing in her place 
by her aunt. 

“Well!” says Farmer Jimmy, “ won- 
ders never cease; and to see you again here 
be almost so big a wonder as that they tell 
about of the old miser’s tea things. I’m 
sure we all give you joy, Jonathan, and I 
needn’t tell you we was cruel pleased to 
hear about it.” 

The young man thanked them very 
civilly and said how ’twas a coorious come- 
along-of-it and he didn’t hardly know what 
to think of the matter even to that day. 

“TI should reckon ’twas a bit of non- 
sense what I’d dreamed,” he ‘said; “ but 
money’s money, as who should know better 
than me? And by the same token I want 
a few words with Hyssop if she’m willing 
to give me ten minutes of her time.” 

“'You’m welcome, Mr. Drake,”’ she said. 

He started at the surname; but she got 
up and they went off just in the usual way 
to the parlor; and when they was there, she 
sat down in her old corner of the horse-hair 
sofa and looked at him. But he didn’t sit 
down—not at first. He walked about 
fierce and talked fierce. 

“ T’ll ax one question afore I go on, and, 
if the answer’s what I fear, I’ll trouble you 
no more,” he said. “In a word, be you 
tokened again? I suppose you be, for 
you’re not the sort to go begging. Say it 
quick if ’tis so, and I’ll be off and trouble 
you no further.” 

“No, Jonathan. I’m free as the day you 
—you throwed me over,” she answered in 
a very quiet little voice. 

He snorted at that, but was too mighty 
thankful to quarrel with the words. She 
could see he began to grow terrible excited 
now, and he walked up and down, taking 
shorter and shorter strides this way and 
that, like a hungry caged tiger as knows his 
bit of horse be on the way. 

At last he bursts out again. 

“ There was a lot of lies told about that 




















“Fonathan found naught, and Parsons found naught, but Hacker came upon a box.” 


old plate us found at Dunnabridge. But 
the truth of the matter is that I sold it for 
three hundred and fifty-four pounds.” 

“So Tom Parsons told father. A won- 
nerful thing, and we sat up all night talk- 
ing about it, Mr. Drake.” 

“ For God’s sake call me ‘ Jonathan 
he cried out; “and tell me—tell me what 
the figure of your legacy was. You must 
tell me—you can’t withhold it. Tis life 
or death—to me.” 

She’d never seen him so excited, but very 
well knowed what was in his mind. 

“Tf you must know, you must,” she an- 
swered. “I thought I told you when— 
when 

“No, you didn’t. I wouldn’t bide to 
hear. Whatever "twas, you’d got more 
than me, and that was all I cared about; 
but now if by good fortune ’tis less than 
mine, you understand 

“Of course ’tis less. A hundred and 
eighty pound and the interest—a little over 
two hundred in all.” 
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“Thank God!” he said. 

Then he axed her if she could marry him 
still, or if she knew too much about his 
ways and his ideas to care about doing so. 

And she took him again. 

You see, Hyssop Burges was my mother, 
and when father died, I had the rights of 
the story from her. By that time the old 
people at Great Sherberton and Tom Par- 
sons was all gone home, and the secret re- 
mained safe enough with Hyssop herself. 

The great difficulty was to put half her 
money and more slap into Jonathan’s hands 
without his knowing how it got there; and 
even when the game with the ghost was 
hit upon, ’twas hard to know how to do it 
clever. Hyssop wanted to hide golden sov- 
ereigns at Dunnabridge; but her uncle, 
with wonnerful wit, pointed out that they’d 
all be dated; and to get three hundred 
sovereigns and more a hundred years old 
could never have been managed. Then old 
Thomas, who was in the secret, of course, 
and played the part of Miser Brimpson 
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and got five pounds for doing it so clever, 
and another five after from his master when 
the stuff was found—he thought upon 
trinkums and jewels; and finally Mrs. 
Stonewer, as had a friend in the business, 
said that Sheffield plate would do the trick. 
And she was right. The plate were bought 
for three hundred and eighty pound and 
kept close at Great Sherberton till ’twas 
known that Jonathan meant to go away 
‘ and bide away some days. Then my mother 
drove across with it; and Thomas made 
the cases wi’ old rotten boards, and they 
drove a slant hole under the cobbles and 
got all vitty again long afore young Drake 
came back home. 

“Me and Jonathan was wedded in the 
fall of that year,” said my mother to me 
when she told the tale. ‘“‘ And come the 
next New Year’s night, he was at our cham- 
ber window as the clock struck twelve, and 
bided there looking out into the yard for 
an hour, keen as the hawk that he was. 
He thought I must be asleep; but well I 
knowed he was looking for an old man in 
a beaver hat wi’ a long white beard, and 
well I knowed he’d never see him again. 
Of course your father took good care not 
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to tell me the next morning that he’d: been 
on the lookout for the ghost.” 

And my mother, in her own last days, 
oft dwelt on that trick; and sometimes 
she’d say, as the time for meeting father 
got nearer and nearer, “I wonder if ’twill 
make any difference in Heaven, where no 
secrets be hid?” And, knowing father so 
well as I had, I felt very sure as it might 
make a mighty lot of difference. So, in 
my crafty way, I hedged and told mother 
that, for my part, I felt very sure there 
were some secrets that wouldn’t even be 
allowed to come out at Judgment Day, and 
that this was one of ’em. She always used 
to fret at that, however. 

“T want for it to come out,” she’d say. 
“And, if Jonathan don’t know, I shall 
certainly tell him. I’ve kept it in long 
enough, and I can’t trust myself to do it 
no more. He’ve got to know, and with 
all eternity to get over it and forgive me, 
I have a right to be hopeful that he will.” 

Hyssop Drake died in that fixed resolve; 
and I’m sure I trust that when ’tis my 
turn to join my parents again, I shall find 
no shadow between ’em. But there’s a lot 
of doubt about it—knowing father. 





FATE 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


OU gave me my work to do, you brought and set it before me; 
I laughed with the laughter of one, seeing, who understands; 
I bent to the task elate, zeal like a mantle o’er me— 
Why did you break my wrists and shatter the strength of my hands? 


You gave me the song to sing, and mine the joy of the bringing 
Strands of Heaven and sea and earth strung to the perfect note. 


Finished, glorious, whole, I raised my head for its singing— 


Why did you seal my lips and crush the song in my throat? 


The work I was fain to do—it rusts in the drift of the sands; 





The song I was fain to sing is waste for the winds to float. 
Why did you break my wrists and shatter the strength of my hands? 
Why did you seal my lips and crush the song in my throat? 

















THE SALVATION 


OF CHRISTIANITY 


By THE REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


VII. 


OLERIDGE, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, de- 
clared: “I can keep no 
terms with a vice that fills 
our jails, that destroys the 
comfort of homes and the 
peace of families, and de- 
bases-and brutalizes the people of these Is- 
lands. But for drink we might shut up 
nine out of ten of our jails.” Neéd it be 
seriously discussed whether the preacher 
should be satisfied with a standard of so- 
cial ethics inferior to that of the judge, and 
the Church content to “ keep terms” with 
a vice branded by the courts? The Prohi- 
bition movement is rendering this immense 
service to the cause of religion throughout 
one half of the United States—it is forcing 
the issue, compelling people to stand up and 
be counted, putting them on record, “ Yes” 
or “ No,” for the saloon or against it. And 
where the fight is being fought to a finish, 
there, over and over again, the Church is 
asserting its valor, its loyalty, and its 
strength. In many States it has realized 
that here is no preliminary skirmish. Here 
Church and saloon are at death’s grip— 
and it is not the Church of the Living God 
that will perish. 

But the Prohibition movement is only 
partly a Temperance movement; that is to 
say, a movement intended to promote total 
abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
liquors as beverages. It is in large part 
an antisaloon movement. It is directed 
against the existence of the saloon as a 
menace to society. It recognizes that—all 
questions as to whether there may or may 
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not be a decent and moderate and proper 
use of alcoholic drinks put aside—the saloon 
is a source of unmitigated misery to the 
individual and unmitigated mischief to the 
State. It sees in the saloon a common 
nuisance which ought to be suppressed out 
of regard for the well-being of the com- 
munity. It recognizes in the saloon a cen- 
ter of corruption, polluting the thought of 
youth, debauching politics, nourishing and 
sheltering sexual immorality and every 
kind of crime. It is the pestilent breeding- 
ground of lawlessness. So a vast number 
of people, not teetotalers, satisfied of their 
right to drink wine or whisky in their 
homes and in the homes of their friends, 
are willing to take the risk of personal in- 
convenience, even, if need be, of some little 
personal deprivation, rather than be a party 
to the continued malign activities of the 
saloon. This is what is meant by saying 
that Prohibition is often less a Temperance 
propaganda than an antisaloon movement. 

But the Christian Church has to face the 
other deeper and larger question, one more 
intimate and personal, and more essentially 
religious: the question of individual habit; 
the question whether the follower of Jesus 
Christ will pass a prohibitory law for him- 
self alone; and then, growing out of this, 
the question as to the stand which the 
Church itself will take against the drinking 
habits of society. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England would “ keep no terms” with 
the vice which he characterizes in language 
direct and scathing. Can the Church keep 
terms with it to the extent of approving 
and sharing the habit by which alone the 


Eprror’s Note. —The first article of this series appeared in Appleton’s Magazine for August, 1908. 
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vice can live? Or must total abstinence be 
looked for as a matter of course among 
Christian people? 

If the attitude of the Christian Church 
to the drink habit and to the drink traffic 
is to be determined by the attitude of these 
to the Church there can be no discussion. 
What the London Times said so many 
years ago the Church knows to be true: 
“drink baffles us, confounds us, shames us, 
and mocks us at every point.” At home 
and abroad, among young and old, rich 
and poor, the best and bravest efforts of the 
Church are thwarted by drink. And this 
is true in a sense and to an extent not 
always seen. 

The evils of drunkenness are notorious. 
Nobody denies them. Few people seek to 
minimize them. And nobody on the face of 
the earth defends drunkenness. And yet, 
on the whole view, it seems certain that the 
harm done by the drinking which never 
passes into drunkenness is greater than that 
caused by all the drunkenness in the world. 
This is not the same thing as saying—as 
Temperance advocates are often accused of 
saying—that the moderate drinker is a worse 
man than the drunkard. It is a simple 
statement of fact that in bulk the injury 
done by the constant use of alcoholic liq- 
uors in quantities insufficient to create 
drunkenness is greater and more widespread 
than the more patent and demonstrable 
harm done by alcoholic excess. Drunken- 
ness has stained some of the noblest names, 
destroyed some of the finest intellects, 
ruined some of the bravest souls of pulpit 
and pew. The priest and prophet have 
erred through strong drink. All this is 
known, indisputable. But there is some- 
thing more. Every man or woman fa- 
miliar with the work of the churches has 
pondered, sometimes almost in agony of 
spirit, the problem presented by the mass of 
smug, callous indifference which no preach- 
ing or pleading can pierce. The preacher 
with his heart aflame making himself one 
with his Redeemer in the effort to seek and 
save the lost, receiving branded upon his 
soul the stigmata of Christ, sees in his con- 
gregation and in the circle of his friends 
such easy, such complacent indifference to 
human sin and human suffering as comes 
near to making shipwreck of his faith in 
man and in the power of God to save man 
from himself. Is there not a cause? The 
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habitual use of intoxicating drink in quan- 
tities which never go beyond what is called 
“moderation,” which has never caused 
drunkenness, and which probably never 
will, creates more than anything else with 
which we have to do the type of character 
so hard to move. ‘The aspirations have 
been a little dulled, the conscience made a 
little less sensitive, the emotions a little 
less responsive by the daily use of a drug, 
a drug called “alcohol.”” Would any rea- 
sonable human being ask the most eloquent 
of living preachers to speak his message to 
a number of persons who had been drugged 
into insensibility by chloroform? Would 
a reasonable person expect the best results 
from preaching to people who had been 
chloroformed into semi-insensibility? Why 
make people dull and heavy and stupid, and 
expect swift responsiveness, generous ardor, 
warm-hearted zeal? It is only a question 
of degree. The drink habit as practiced 
among really nice people, good men and 
good women, people who have never been 
what is called the ‘ worse” for drink, and 
who never will be, has a certain physiolog- 
ical effect, and that effect is demonstrated 
in the indifference found among ten thou- 
sand congregations throughout the land. It 
is not drunkenness which is the preacher’s 
deadliest enemy; it is drinking. 

Among the thousand and one activities of 
the Christian Church there are two on 
which for a century it has looked with 
thanksgiving and pride. The one is the 
Sunday school, the other its missionary 
work. It is quite certain that all other dif- 
ficulties and hindrances combined do not 
constitute so great a foe of progress to these 
as drink. 

The Sunday-school Conventions of the 
land are still discussing, “ What becomes of 
our elder scholars?” The passage through 
the British House of Commons recently of 
a law to make the disturbance of a public 
meeting penal recalls to the present writer 
an experience of his years ago, which sug- 
gests an answer to the question the Sunday- 
school Conventions are discussing. He 
“ fought with wild beasts” one night in a 
Midland city. The saloon, the gambling 
hell, the house of infamy, had emptied their 
sots and scoundrels into a moral reform 
meeting convened by some of the noblest 
of the Christian citizens of Sheffield. For 
four hours the wretched creatures howled 
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and yelled, and twice did the entire plat- 
form go through its programme in dumb 
show, the speakers delivering their ad- 
dresses to the reporters who had come on 
the platform to hear. While the fury raged, 
one of the Committee jumped off the plat- 
form, put his hand on the shoulder of one 
of the bullies, and said: “ George, I did not 
teach you this in our Sunday school, did 
I?” He had recognized one of his boys 
in that degraded man. 

More than a generation has passed since 
the authorities of certain British prisons 
gave some information as to “ what becomes 
of our elder scholars.” Through the Edin- 
burgh prison there passed, in a given time, 
569 prisoners whose antecedents could be 
traced, and it was ascertained that 408 
owed their fall to drink, and that 398 had 
been Sunday-school scholars for an average 
period of two years and a half. Glasgow 
showed a record of 78 prisoners, 62 of 
whom had passed through Sunday schools, 
and 59 of the 62 had fallen through drink. 
Manchester had 649 prisoners, of whom 
593 had been scholars, and 30 teachers, in 
Sunday schools. The part played by drink 
in the Manchester case is not stated. Sal- 
ford had 774 prisoners; 688 had attended 
Sunday school, and drink, “ almost in- 
variably,” was the cause of their crimes. 
Throughout England, Scotland, and Wales 
inquiries were set on foot; out of 10,361 
prisoners, 6,572 had received instruction in 
the Sunday schools of the land; and once 
again it was found that drink had been in 
nearly every instance the cause of the fall 
into sin. 

Later information was secured by the 
writer himself from Glasgow and from 
Holloway jail. To Glasgow prison for a 
single year there were 15,649 commitments, 
and the Chaplain wrote: “ With few excep- 
tions all these seemed to have been Sunday- 
school scholars, and drink was the chief 
cause of the fall of men and women, old 
and young.” During the same year there 
were in Holloway jail, 21,406 prisoners; 
about one half had attended Sunday schools, 
and “probably the whole number, but at 
least nine out of ten,” had fallen through 
intemperance. 

It is probable that the condition of things 
is not nearly so bad in this country. But 
it is bad enough. It is so bad as to warrant 
the clergyman saying to his Sunday-school 
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teachers: “You are good men and good 
women and you mean well, but whether 
you are fighting the drink or not, the 
drink is fighting you. You are blundering 
sadly, strangely, blindly, if you think that 
you can do your work while the liquor traf- 
fic is doing its work. While you are trying 
to build up, drink is all the while casting 
down. And you will never get the best re- 
sults of your labor until you regard total 
abstinence work as an essential and integral 
part of the purpose for which the Sunday 
school exists.” 

The consideration of the Church’s work 
in foreign lands recalls another story, a 
“missionary story,” but true. The writer 
presided once over a meeting addressed by 
a Baptist missionary from the Congo. He 
said that the ship by which he went out to 
Africa left a thousand cases of gin at the 
first port at which they touched, five hun- 
dred at the second, one thousand at the 
third. Two thousand five hundred cases of 
gin and one missionary! And he said: “ Be- 
fore I could begin my work, before I could 
half learn the language, that ship could be 
home and back half a dozen times, with 
its cargo of destroying spirits!” One of 
the pioneer missionaries of Western Africa, 
a man whose name is honored in the 
Churches, declared from the platform of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain: 

“Though, happily, the export slave trade 
is almost a thing of the past, yet the na- 
tives of the western part of the northern 
half and of the central and southern parts 
of Africa are still suffering terrible evils at 
the hand of the white man. True they are 
no longer stolen and carried from their 
homes in chains, yet year by year the in- 
famous liquor traffic is doing more and 
more to steal away their very lives and 
souls, and to bring them into a bondage no 
whit less terrible than the yoke of physical 
slavery. In fact, to many of us it is an 
open question whether the slave trade was 
ever a greater curse for the poor African 
than the liquor traffic is to-day. In years gone 
by, though we stole his body, we left his 
mind and soul still free; to-day we are sap- 
ping away his very inner self and being, and 
where we do not absolutely kill him off, as 
some are wicked enough to urge we should, 
we are reducing him to a wreck, mentally 
and morally and physically, and making 
him an object that it is pitiable to see.” 
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The testimony of Sir Richard Burton is 
to be found in these terrible words: 

“It is my sincere belief that if the slave 
trade were renewed with all its horror, and 
Africa could get rid of the white man with 
the gunpowder and rum which he has in- 
troduced, Africa would be a gainer in hap- 
piness by the exchange.” 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the distinguished 
African explorer, declared: 

“ For every African who is influenced for 
good by Christianity, a thousand are driven 
into deeper degradation by the gin trade. 
Four hundred years of contact with Eu- 
ropeans have only succeeded along the 
greater part of the coast in raising a taste 
for gin, rum, gunpowder, and guns. It is 
a painful fact to admit, but there is no 
shirking the naked reality, that in West 
Africa our influence for evil enormously 
counterbalances any little good we have 
produced by our contact with the African.” 

It would be futile to multiply testimony. 
The conclusion is too obvious. If the at- 
titude of the Christian Church to the 
drink habit and to the drink traffic is to 
be determined by the attitude of these to 
the Church, it must be one of uncompro- 
mising hostility. The nearest, most urgent, 
most immediate duty of the Church of God 
is to destroy the liquor traffic at home and 
abroad. 

The religious man cannot shelter himself 
behind the weak plea that alcoholic liquors 
are necessary, or that they are beneficial, or 
that it is the “ abuse” and not the “ use” 
of them which is responsible for the mis- 
chief. It is too late in the day for anything 
of the kind. The “use” of an article 
which is unnecessary, which is hurtful, 
which is dangerous, is “abuse” of the 
most foolish and fatal sort. And it is 
known now that alcohol as a beverage is 
not a necessity, that it is injurious physi- 
cally and mentally, and that-it is dangerous 
in health and in disease. It is known now 
that the highest physical endurance is com- 
patible with abstinence, and that health is 
injured, strength dissipated, and the consti- 
tution undermined by what is called the 
moderate use of alcohol. 

Some contemporary utterances are signifi- 
cant. Here, for instance, is Dr. J. M. W. 
Kitchen writing in a recent issue of the 
Medical Record and asserting: 

“The habitual use of alcohol in small 
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quantities which to superficial observation 
does no harm, really does physical damage 
by inducing a habit of dilatation of the 
arterioles with secondary results due to 
throwing undue arterial pressure on various 
organs. 

“Any individual using alcohol even in 
small doses is in the grasp of the alcohol 
habit, and is injured in proportion to the 
amount ingested and to the regularity of 
indulgence. 

“ Under all ordinary conditions of health 
any physical advantage due to the pleas- 
ure of indulgence or to the nutritive effects 
of alcohol is far outbalanced by its evil 
effects, which are not perceived immediate- 
ly, but are cumulative. 

“The primary physiological effect of ap- 
parent stimulation is only the beginning of 
paralysis, due to the coagulative effect of 
the alcohol on cell peripheries, and that 
deepening of the effect to the cell centers 
reduces vital activity in the cell. 

“So-called moderation results in the vast 
majority of cases in indulgence that is meas- 
urably immoderate, and usually shortens 
life and weakens self-control.” 

And here is the striking utterance of Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, Professor of Psychiatry 
in Columbia University, before the New 
York State Conference of Charities last 
December: 

“T should like here to present a very 
brief summary of what scientific investi- 
gators have recently determined to be the 
action of this drug: 

“Tt is no longer considered to be a stimu- 
lant, but rather a depressant. 

“It perverts digestion. 

“It depresses and weakens the heart ac- 
tion. 

“It decreases the capacity to do muscu- 
lar work. 

“It diminishes the intellectual functions 
by dulling the creative faculty, impairing 
judgment, vitiating the correctness of per- 
ceptions and by generating timidity. 

“It brings about slow, far-reaching ana- 
tomical changes, such as fatty degeneration 
of the heart, kidney disease, diseases of the 
blood vessels, changes in the muscular tis- 
sue and in the cells and fibers of the nervous 
system. 

“Tts habitual use lessens the normal de- 
fenses of the organism against infectious dis- 
eases, especially tuberculosis.” 
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And Dr. Peterson is remarkably severe 
on medical men who lend themselves to the 
advertisement of alcoholic drinks. He says: 

“Tf you find here and there some dis- 
senting voice, that of some university pro- 
fessor perhaps, you may be sure that it is 


not that of a person with medical experi- . 


ence or anyone familiar with the material 
which all may read, but rather the voice of 
some one perversely interested. You might 
well question whether such a one is simply 
seeking sensational exploitation of himself 
or whether he might not even be subsidized 
by the vast commercial interests at stake, 
for you must remember that the annual 
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for sixty years it has insured moderate 
drinkers as well. But the two classes have 
been kept in two sections, a “ general ” sec- 
tion and a “ temperance” section. The ex- 
perience has been striking. For nearly half 
a century there have been in the “ general ” 
section ninety-five or ninety-six per cent of 
“expected ” deaths; in the “ temperance ” 
section seventy-one or seventy-two per cent. 
Other offices have followed upon the same 
lines, and their experience tells the same 
story: there is a difference, in round figures, 
of twenty-five per cent in the lives of mod- 
erate drinkers and teetotalers. The figures 
should be studied. 





GENERAL SECTION (NON-ABSTAINERS). | 


ABSTAINERS’ SECTION. 




















* * . 
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1840—United Kingdom Temperance | 
and General Provident Institu- 
ce, CEE MEAT ee ee 13,952 13,188 94-53 10,889 | 7,760 vt 27 
(Period of 41 years, 1866 to 1906) | | 
1864—Sceptre Life Association........ - 2,798 | 2,211 79.02 1,794 | 967 53-90 
(Period of 23 years, 1884 to 1906) | 
1883—Scottish Temperance Assurance | 
NUNN ais Secs Sater sara yecsiataie 319 | 225 70.54 936 | 420 44.88 
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1883—Abstainers’ and General Insur- | | 
ance Company............... cea | ae 965 | 449 46.53 
(Period of 23 years, 1884 to 1906) | 





* Expected deaths under the H/m Table of the Institute of Actuaries. 


consumption of alcoholic drinks in the 
United States is over a billion gallons.” 

As a matter of fact, the Life Insurance 
Companies have settled the matter. They 
have put it outside discussion. There is 
no sentiment in actuarial valuations. Three 
abstainers live as long as four non-abstainers 
—that is roughly the testimony of Life 
Insurance on an experience of more than 
fifty years. Nearly seventy years ago a cer- 
tain Robert Warner, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends in England, and a teeto- 
taler, was informed by an Insurance office 
that his proposal could be accepted only 
upon payment of an extra ten per cent on his 
premium, because of the added risk entailed 
by his abstinence from liquor! He founded 
the United Kingdom Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution, to-day one of the 
great and greatly prosperous offices of Eng- 
land. For the first few years of its exist- 
ence this office insured only abstainers, but 


** No figures published. 


The division into two sections is not so 
common in this country, but a statement 
made by the Actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States to 
the Actuarial Society of America confirms 
wholly the British experience: 

“Upon the lives of those [in the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 1875 to 
1889] who had declared themselves to be 
total abstainers when applying for their 
policies, the maximum expected loss was 
$5,455,669, and the actual loss was $4,- 
251,050. Upon [drinkers] the maximum 
expected loss was $9,829,462, and the ac- 
tual loss was $9,469,407. . . . These fig- 
ures were of such great magnitude as to 
free them from any possible accusation of 
not being large enough to be of any prac- 
tical value. The percentage among abstain- 
ers of the actual death loss to the expected 
death loss was 78, while the corresponding 
percentage among the nonabstainers was 96. 
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Comparing these two percentages, the death 
rate among nonabstainers was 23 per cent 
higher than among abstainers.” . . . 

The Christian man who pretends in this 
day that alcohol is “ necessary ” or not in- 
jurious is saying what he knows or ought 
to know is not true. He cannot evade the 
plain obligations of duty by any such lame 
excuse. And the “platform” of the 
Church, if Christianity is to be saved, may 
be formulated in some such fashion as this: 

1. The Christian Church must not itself 
encourage the trade in intoxicating drink. 
It must not, as a Church and with money 
raised for Church purposes, buy liquor. 
And it must not, as a Church, and in the 
ordinary course of its devotions, employ in- 
toxicating drink and distribute it to its 
members. The use of intoxicating wine at 
the Lord’s Table is entirely without de- 
fense. There is no single argument capable 
of sustaining five minutes’ examination 
which can be adduced in its favor. The 
determination of any section of any Church 
to persevere in the practice of providing in- 
toxicating wine for sacramental purposes, 
in the face of a legitimately expressed re- 
pugnance to it on the part of another sec- 
tion of that Church, grows out of one of 
two things. It grows out of a love of the 
liquor—which is dangerous; or it grows 
out of hate of the Temperance sentiment— 
which is detestable. Conscience is con- 
cerned with the protest against it. Con- 
science cannot be concerned with the de- 
mand for it. The man who protests says: 
“Intoxicating wine has brought upon the 
nation the accumulated miseries of war, 
pestilence, and famine; it has stained the 
proudest names and laid the mightiest low; 
it has proved itself, amidst groans and tears 
and mortal agonies, the relentless foe of the 
Church of God: the Church cannot lend to 
it the sanctity of her benediction in the 
awful celebration of her Savior’s sacrifice.” 
There can be no answer to such a plea but 
one of wicked selfishness or of more wicked 
spitefulness. 

2. The Church must preserve an atti- 
tude of open, unflinching, uncompromising 
hostility to the liquor traffic, root and 
branch. It must offer no quarter as it 
looks for none. At home or abroad, whole- 
sale or retail, in aristocratic club or filthy 
dive, it must regard the liquor traffic as all 
evil and all hateful. Dowered with a scorn 
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of scorn and hate of hate, the Church must 
pray for an ever-deepening capacity of in- 
dignation, and it must fling itself in holy 
rage against the forces of evil comprised 
within the ranks of the shameful trade. 

3. Opposition to the liquor traffic must 
be regarded as an integral part of the 
Church’s work. The Church must speak 
against it, work against it, pray against it, 
overthrow it. That Church which does 
not set itself, as a part of its essential mis- 
sion, for which it is endowed with divine 
strength, to destroy the liquor traffic with 
the native races abroad, and to kill the sa- 
loon at home, is traitor alike to man and 
God. 

4. And clearly, therefore, the Church 
must refuse to hold communion with any 
man or woman who manufactures or sells 
intoxicating liquor. No man making his 
money by the liquor traffic must be admit- 
ted to Church membership. The money 
made in the trade must not be accepted, 
knowingly, by any Christian community. 

5. “ Then,” it is contended, “the atti- 
tude of the Christian Church to the mod- 
erate drinker must be similarly conceived. 
You cannot have a trade without a buyer 
and a seller. If the man who sells the 
liquor is to be so regarded you must so 
regard, as well, the man who buys it! If 
it is wrong to sell, in all logic it is wrong 
to buy!” 

Well, perhaps so. But a plea may be 
submitted for suspense of judgment. “ It 
hath not pleased God to give His people 
salvation by dialectic,” and in many-sided 
moral questions there are sentiments most 
real and potent which must be considered, 
but which can no more be expressed in syl- 
logism or sorites than love can be measured 
with a yardstick or faith weighed by avoir- 
dupois. Between the earnest Christian 
toiler on the one hand, loving God and 
loving men genuinely misled into taking 
stimulants and sincerely ignorant of his 
duty—and the saloon keeper and brewer on 
the other whose sin is not accidental, but a 
trade, who earns a living by wrecking the 
bodies and damning the souls of men, and 
who accumulates more money as he accom- 
plishes more iniquity, there roll unfath- 
omed oceans of moral distinction. Some of 


the best men and women the Church has 
ever known have been nonabstainers; and 
a movement intended to un-Church the 
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Church member who has not properly 
grasped God’s purpose for this generation 
would justly be regarded as intolerable. 

But total abstinence must be regarded as 
the working theory of the Christian Church. 
And just as surely as it must be held and 
taught that the Church’s mission includes 
the destruction of the saloon, so surely must 
the Church, sooner or later, become a total 
abstaining Church — absolutely free from 
every touch of the unclean thing. And it 
may be, also, for those Churches which 
make much of organized fellowship, and 
observe rules of membership and systems of 
discipline, that in the near future total ab- 
stinence will be regarded as a preliminary 
to entrance into their ranks. 

So the attitude of the Christian Church 
to the moderate drinker must be one of 
loving and prayerful anxiety and pleading 
—of pleading for sacrifice, if it be a sacri- 
fice to exchange disease for health and dan- 
ger for safety, for the surrender of a le- 
gitimate gratification, if it be a legitimate 
gratification, for the ready yielding of a 
pleasure in the name and for the sake of 
the Christ who shed His blood for men, 
for that life of self-denial which will more 
amply fit us to deliver from the bondage of 
corruption a world for which Christ died. 

The patriotism of Abraham Lincoln is 
fairly well attested by this time! The 
speeches which have been made in connec- 
tion with the centenary celebrations have 
left little doubt as to his “ Americanism! ” 
An early speech of his, however, does not 
appear to have been quoted quite as often 
as some others. One wonders why! He 
spoke once in the proper Fourth of July 
vein: “Of our political revolution of 
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1776,” he said, “we are all justly proud. 
It has given us a degree of political free- 
dom, far exceeding that of any other of 
the nations of the earth. In it the world 
has found a solution of the long mooted 
problem as to the capability of the man to 
govern himself. In it was the germ which 
has vegetated, and still is to grow and ex- 
pand into the universal liberty of mankind.” 
This is large and lofty enough for the best 
of us. The work of the Fathers of the Re- 
public promised nothing less than “ the uni- 
versal liberty of mankind.” And after say- 
ing this, Lincoln proceeded: 

“Turn now, to the Temperance revolu- 
tion, in it we shall find a stronger bond- 
age broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a 
greater tyrant deposed. In it more of want 
supplied, more disease healed, more sorrow 
assuaged. By it no orphans starving, no 
widows weeping. By it none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in interest. Even 
the drammaker, and dramseller, will have 
glided into other occupations so gradually 
as never to have felt the shock of change, 
and will stand ready to join all others in 
the universal song of gladness.” 

The salvation of Christianity is a dream, 
talk about it is mere froth and bubble ex- 
cept as the Temperance revolution of which 
Lincoln spoke is accomplished. And no 
Church is. worthy of the name which is 
not seeking to break this “ stronger bond- 
age,” manumit this “ viler slavery,” depose 
this “ greater tyrant,” and bring in the day 
of “universal gladness” which Lincoln 
foresaw. A Christian man or woman 
should count that day ill spent in which no 
blow has been struck at the drinking hab- 
its of society. 
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BREAD UPON 


By PORTER EMERSON 


T was but too plain that 
Mr. T. Wallingham 
Cass was disconsolate. 
Slumped deep into the 
soft recesses of a leather- 
covered chair, his feet on 

: an altitude with his care- 

fully parted hair, he held in his mouth a 
match while, with aimless hand, he at- 
tempted to strike on the brass match stand 
at his side a Ptolemy Second, Imperial 
size, cigarette. And ever and anon would 

he sigh, mournfully, chastenedly. 

Van der Donck Robinson, cue in hand, 
sleeves at elbow, noticed him as he was 
making a difficult massé; at which, after 
ordering the steward to get a new cloth for 
the table and to charge it to his account, 
he devoted the interval of moving to the 
next, to a closer scrutiny of his friend. 

“What’s the matter, old chap?” he 
queried, after the third mournful exhala- 
tion. “ Been trying to go to work again?” 

T. Wallingham Cass shook his head. 

“ And after saying what she did, too,” 
he stated, in lugubrious gentleness, appar- 
ently to a taxicab that was screeching by 





on the Avenue before him. ‘‘ And she so 
beautiful! ” 

“Who?” demanded Van der Donck 
Robinson. 


“And after that night on the lake,” 
reminisced T. Wallingham, to a double- 
decked omnibus, ‘‘ when her hat blew over- 
board, and I tipped her into the lily pads 
getting it.” 

“Which one are you maundering 
about?” inquired Van der Donck, a little 
peevishly; and then, in response to a 
“ Hey, you!” from the billiard table, 
“ Keep off! Can’t you see the line’s busy? 
—I mean, coming in a moment. Let the 
boy shoot for me.” 
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“Such hair! Such eyes! Such teeth!” 
moodily and mournfully enthused T. Wall- 
ingham, this time to a shoestring peddler 
and most of the component parts of a young 
ladies’ seminary. 

“Tf you don’t have a lucid interval,” 
admonished his exasperated friend, “ I'll 
tap you over the head ,with this cue—and 
it’s a twenty-one ouncer, too.” 

T. Wallingham raised surprised eyes. 

“Why, are you there?” he queried, 
wonderingly. 

“T sure am,” returned the other. ‘‘ Now 
what is all this that’s causing you to act 
like a Keeley Cure graduate who’s just re- 
turned for a post-mortem course? What’s 
the matter? Who is she? And what of 
her?” 

“She’s going to get married,” stated T. 
Wallingham, with sad simplicity. “ She’s 
going to get married. And I love her. 
And she loves me. And,” he amplified, 


weakly, “we both love each other.” 
“ But why?” queried the puzzled Van 
der Donck. 


“ Search me,” returned T. Wallingham. 
“T just got back from Egypt yesterday. 
And I read about it in the paper this morn- 
ing. She’s going to get married to-night. 
Ain’t it awful?” 

The other shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he returned. 
still single. I’ve heard it said, though 

“I don’t mean what you mean,” expos- 
tulated T. Wallingham, gently. ‘“ I mean 
to have her get married the day I get back 
—that is, to marry him the day I get—I 
should say to have her marry him when 
I thought all the time she was going to 
marry me.” 

Van der Donck Robinson drew up a chair 
and handed his cue to a convenient boy. 

“Can’t play any more now, Carty,” he 
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called to his erstwhile billiard partner. 
“Wally’s got a hard luck story that I’ve 
got to hear.” And then, to T. Walling- 
ham: 

“Go back and do it over, right.” 

“Well, it’s Beatrice Van Dyne, you 
know. And I love her, and she loves me, 
and we both love each other.” 

“You said that before.” 

“T’ll say it again if I choose,” defiantly. 

The other waived the point. 

“You met her down at the Burlingame- 
West’s place, didn’t you?” 

“Uh-uh. And we drove, and motored, 
and canoed, and walked, and swam, and 
golfed, and danced together. We sat on 
the terrace together in the moonlight, too. 
. . - Such eyes! Such hair! Such e 

“ And you fell in love, eh?” 

T. Wallingham nodded. 

“ Hard,” he said. 

“ And now she’s going to marry: 

“ Severance Bushrod.” 

Van der Donck Robinson cast upon his 
friend condemnatory eyes. 

“You shouldn’t have gone away,” he as- 
serted. “ That’s where you made your big 
mistake. You shouldn’t have gone away.” 

T. Wallingham nodded, sadly. 

“T know it—now,” he returned. 

“Why, it’s perfectly plain—as plain as 
the nose on your face—eh—nothing per- 
sonal, old man, I assure you,” he hastened 
to add; and then: “ She thought that you 
had tired of her; and this other chap is 
no end of a good match—rich as mud, and 
old family, and all that—and she was too 
heartbroken to resist his importunities, and 
the persuasion and coercion of her parents 
—lI suppose nothing mattered to her after 
you were gone—and so she just gave in to 
all the forces that were working against 
her love for you and—well, there you are.” 

“ Where?” queried T. Wallingham, in 
more or less bewilderment. 

“Er—you haven’t been to see her, I 
suppose?” said Van der Donck Robinson, 
ignoring the other’s query. 

T. Wallingham shook his head. 

“ Quite right,” approved the other. “ It 
would do nothing but harm. She has 
pride; and she’d go on with the marriage 
now if it killed her. A woman like that, 
once her course is laid out for her, will 
stick just as hard to a wrong one as she 
will to a right one. ... It’s hereditary, 
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I suppose—years of yielding to convention- 
ality, and to doing the wrong thing even 
when you know it’s wrong because to do 
the right would surprise and shock people. 
. - » No,” he went on, thoughtfully, “ it 
must be something more than a plea to 
reason. It must be—’ He relapsed into 
an interval of dense cogitation. 

T. Wallingham blinked thrice. 

“You don’t mean—” he began, weakly. 
“You don’t mean that—that there’s still 
a chance for me?” 

Van der Donck Robinson rose from his 
chair. 

“Now don’t you worry, old chap,” he 
said, soothingly. “ Just lean on grandpa 
—and while leaning, get your open-faced 
suit on and meet me here at seven-thirty 
to-night. . . . Ho, Carty! I’ll finish that 
game with you now, if you like. Let me 
see—you were sixty-seven, weren’t you? 
. - » Your shot, I think—no, mine.” 


It was but a step from the club; so they 
walked, Van der Donck Robinson lightly, 
crisply—T. Wallingham Cass dazedly, 
weakly, his hand resting numbly on the 
arm of his friend. 

The shoulders of the former made quick 
way through the crowd, persistent, pushing, 
prying, that clustered about carriage block 
and awning passage; and, dragging the 
obfuscated LT. Wallingham after him, he 
mounted the plush-laid steps and thrust 
their way through groups of politely gos- 
siping guests to the right aisle, where stood 
a third, tall, immaculately groomed young 
man who, peering this way and that through 
the throngs, was apparently awaiting some 
one. 

“ Here we are, Carty, old boy,” an- 
nounced Van der Donck Robinson. ‘“ Now 
take us down to the bald-headed row— 
two seats on the aisle, please; that’s a good 
child.” 

“T’ve been saving a pair,” announced 
Cartwright; “had to throw people out of 
’em four times—just like a regular usher. 
Come on.” 

Cartwright led the way; Van der Donck 
led T. Wallingham. And anon they were 
seated and T. Wallingham was trying to 
find the wire rest for his hat beneath his 
seat, absently, dejectedly. 

At length, with a little sigh of gentle 
complaint, he gave up his unsuccessful 
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quest and turned round, despairing, gloomy 
eyes upon what was going on about him. 

The organ was sending forth its mes- 
sages—deep, thunderous, solemn pzans— 
light, bright trickles of musical joy. Anon 
there appeared the clergyman, and his at- 
tendant. There pealed forth the majestic 
strains of the wedding march and the bridal 
procession, with slow, measured footsteps, 
made its way down the aisle; and from 
some mysterious place there appeared the 
groom-to-be and the best man. 

T. Wallingham Cass gazed, and gazed 
—then sighed in a manner that caused the 
stout lady adjacent to jump and exclaim, 
“Oh, mercy!” But Van der Donck Rob- 
inson bent clear, interested eyes upon the 
bride. Then to the sorrow-saturated T. 
Wallingham he said, beneath his breath: 

““T don’t blame you, old chap. She cer- 
tainly is all to the good. Your ravings 
only half did her credit. It’s a shame for 
her to throw herself away upon a sesqui- 
pedalian adolescent like that groom.” 

T. Wallingham raised to his friend ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“T thought you were going to do some- 
thing,” he declared, peevishly. 

“Now don’t be impatient,” admonished 
Van der Donck. “ There’s plenty of time. 
They aren’t married yet.” 

“No,” returned T. Wallingham; “ but 
they will be in a split second.” He shook 
his head, wanly. ‘I never before thought 
that you were a four-flusher,” he said, not 
vindictively—not even angrily, but merely 
with woe-sodden resignation. 

But his friend did not hear; the service 
had begun; and with alert eyes and listen- 
ing ears, he was paying rigid attention. 

In impressive silence and unmeasured 
solemnity, the ritual went on. At length 
the resonant tones of the clergyman reached 
the passage: 

“And if any man can show just cause 
why they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak or else hereafter 
forever hold his peace.” 

There came a little commotion from the 
pew in which sat T. Wallingham and Van 
der Donck; and the startled eyes of all 
near by saw that the latter had risen. 
The minister glanced up, and stopped read- 
ing; the bride, and the bride’s father, and 
the groom-to-be and the best man, four of 
the ushers and six of the flower girls, and 
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an even score of the guests, followed the 
clerical eyes to where stood, elevated above 
its fellows, the tall, broad-shouldered, im- 
maculate-groomed figure of Van der Donck 
Robinson. 

With infinite aplomb, and limitless as- 
surance, the latter spoke. 

“T think I can,” he said, clearly. 

The minister dropped his book, and the 
best man his ring. The bride screamed. 
The bride’s father gasped. Two of the 
flower girls clasped their hands and gave 
vent to delighted, surprised, gleeful, 
**Oh’s!” And a cub reporter who thought 
that the proper way to write up a wedding 
was to attend it knocked down the sexton 
of the church in his anxiety to secure a bet- 
ter view of the affair. 

“It has come to my knowledge,” said the 
interrupter of the ceremony, slowly and 
impressively, “ that through misguided mo- 
tives and an abortive sense of filial obe- 
dience, this woman is about to wed a man 
whom she does not love.” 

He paused. But there was no response 
save a vast, tremendous, unbroken silence. 

“The man she does love, and who loves 
her,” went on the intruder, after a sufficient 
hiatus, “sits beside me. Look at him. If 
you ever saw anyone that looks more like 
the picture of hopeless passion than he does, 
Pil—T’1—I’ll eat my hat. ... Hence I 
deemed it but my sacred duty to interpose 
and thus prevent a miscarriage of matri- 
mony.” 

Whereat, having rid himself of the bur- 
den of his speech, he bowed gracefully and 
sat down beside the now mentally atrophied 
T. Wallingham. 

The vast, tremendous, unbroken silence 
continued for an even thirty seconds. It 
was the bride’s father who broke it. 

“ Now what the devil,” he began, weak- 
ly, gaspingly; “ now what % 

The clergyman raised a protesting palm. 

“You forget, sir,” he said, admonitorily. 

“ Forget be blamed!” howled the bride’s 
father who, accustomed to rule, himself 
bore ruling with ill grace. 

“Though there is temptation for your 
attitude,” went on the clergyman, “ it is 
utterly unseemly; and unless you can mas- 
ter yourself, I must refuse to go on with 
the ceremony.” ' 

“You bet your life you won’t go on with 
it,” yelped the bride’s father; ‘“ anyhow 
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“He bent clear, interested eyes upon the bride.” 




















until I’ve whaled. ‘the daylights of that 
pinheaded young nincompoop that’s insulted 
my daughter.” 

Van der Donck Robinson rose quickly. 

“Far be it from me,” he said, depre- 
catingly 

But the voice of the bride’s irate parent 
was the more compelling. He was talking 
to the prospective bridegroom. 

“You're a devil of a man!” he howled. 
“If you had any gumption you'd have 
climbed over the seats and knocked that 
man’s head off long ago. If you can’t pro- 
tect your fiancée’s honor, where would 
your wife get off? No wedding? Well, I 
should say not! Never in a million years! ” 

The not-so-prospective bridegroom, who 
was helping the best man to look for the 
ring, raised his head protestingly. 

“ But,” he said, weakly. “ But fs 

“ Don’t ever come near my house again,” 
yelled the irate father, “or I'll hit you on 
the head with the front porch.” . . . Then, 
to his daughter: ‘‘Come on, Bee. Let’s 
get out of here. There'll be a million re- 
porters here before you can count .seven.” 
And, without a word to anyone, red-faced, 
puffing his outraged breath from between 
tight-drawn lips, he led his daughter back 
down the aisle. 

Van der Donck rose hastily. 

“Come on, Wally,” he said, quickly. 
“Here’s your chance to make good. 
Quick!” And he charged his way down 
the side aisle through startled, wondering, 
loud-talking, milling men and hysterical, ex- 
cited, question-shrilling women. 

He reached the sidewalk coincidentally 
with the bride and the bride’s father; and 
turned : 

“Now get that machine there, Wally,” 
he whispered over his shoulder— But T. 
Wallingham was not there. 

With a little shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders, Van der Donck Robinson turned back. 
In another moment he was at the side of 
the elder man. 

“My car is at your disposal, sir,” he said, 
easily. 

The bride’s father looked up—and rec- 
ognized him. 

“You!” he yowled. “ What in Sam 
Hill— How the blazes— Go to the 
devil, sir! I’ll have nothing id 

“But,” protested Van der Donck, 
suavely, “ there’s no reason why, through 
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personal enmity, or because you dislike me, 
or are angry at what I have done, you 
should expose your daughter to additional 
unpleasantness. 1 must insist, sir,” and 
before the amazed parent could further 
vent his remarks, the younger man had, 
with quick eye, selected the best-looking 
car within easy access, and was hustling 
them toward it. 

Thrusting them into the tonneau, he him- 
self clambered up besides the startled chauf- 
feur. 

“ Fifth Avenue and_ Fifty-Seventh 
Street,” he said; “and forget speed laws.” 
Then, sotto voce: ‘ There’s a tenner in it 
for you; and you can get back before you’re 
missed.” 

The chauffeur grinned, and nodded. The 
engine purred, and the car slid easily for- 
ward. In another minute they were roll- 
ing swiftly up the Avenue. 

Four minutes sufficed to land them at 
their destination; five saw them in the 
vestibule of the big, somber-looking man- 
sion. 

The bride’s father started to say some- 
thing; but Van der Donck was before 
him. 

“I know,” he said, quickly. ‘“‘ You’re 
going to rip and tear and roar and rear; 
and there isn’t a particle of use in it. You 
think yourself that he’s no fit man for your 
daughter to marry; you said so; therefore 
you ought to thank me for saving her from 
him rather than find fault with me. 
However, you’re too excited to talk about 
it sensibly and logically now. Think it 
over calmly; and I'll come around Thurs- 
day evening. Good night.” And he was 
gone. 

An hour later, in the privacy of his own 
apartments, with a handkerchief stuffed 
into the telephone bell, he observed, to him- 
self: 

“Wally missed the chance of his life. 
But it would be a shame to waste a girl 
like that on anybody except me.” 

And not so long after that, a parent, no 
longer irate but now only helplessly bewil- 
dered, stood on the steps of the big, Fifty- 
Seventh Street house, in the chill Novem- 
ber evening, fanning himself with a cigar 
and gazing, a la T. Wallingham Cass, up 
and down the thoroughfare. 

There came a voice, faintly heard, from 
within: 
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“IT understand just exactly how it was. 
Wally, of course, was fatuous and fat- 
headed. With this other chap it was a 
case of propinquity. Of course it was an 
awful thing that I did; but you can see 
now, can’t you, that it was the only pos- 
sible course to pursue under existing condi- 
tions? . . . But isn’t it funny, though, that 
while I thought I was doing Wally a good 
turn, I was in reality doing one for my- 
self?” 
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The parent on the steps outside shook his 
head. 

“Gosh,” he exclaimed, weakly. “If I’d 
only had that fellow’s nerve to put with my 
brains twenty-five years ago, I’d have 
Rockefeller and Carnegie and that crowd 
fighting for places in the Bread Line.” 
Then, in at the door, he called: 

“You might as well accept him, Bee, be- 
fore he makes up his mind he wants the 
house and lot, too!” 





THE SONG OF SILENCE 


(BALLAD OF A BEACH COMBER) 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


HE surf halloes to the coral reef, but its voice don’t come to me; 
(Long ago it spoke about the city’s roaring streets) ; 
Now it tells its story to the sad old open sea— 
Knowing it can’t quicken none my heart’s low, even beats. 
No voices come to pester me across the empty years; 
No footsteps falling heavy as to rouse my idle fears— 
And all I hear is Silence, which is soothing to my ears, 


With its song of “ Sh-h-h!” 


The West Wind speaks to the mango trees, but I don’t know what he tells— 
(Long ago ’twas gossip of the kind I loved to hear) ; 

Now he breathes it softly as the echo in the shells— 
Knowing he’s no news for me to start a smile or tear. 

Oh, heart of mine, we listened long ago for every word! 


Oh, heart of mine, we waited, and what hopes within us stirred; 
But now we hearks to Silence, and the memory has been blurred 
By its song of “ Sh-h-h!” 


The sea birds speak to the flowers and the waves talk to the beach— 
(Long ago I listened for a message meant for me!) 

Hopes are buried yonder where the very foam don’t reach— 
Let them tell their story to the wide-eyed, wicked sea! 

Oh, heart of mine, we listened long ago by day and night; 

Oh, heart of mine, we waited till our hopes had felt the blight; 

And then we heard the Silence—and the dark was turned to light 
By its song of “ Sh-h-h!” 

















CRIME AND THE TELEPHONE 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


WHE mere whisper of 
“Crime” possesses a vague 
and shivery fascination for 
the average human mind. 
The ingenious or spectacu- 
lar criminal stalks abroad 
surrounded by more or 
less of glamour. ‘The respectable citizen, 
weary of his own stupid routine, envies the 
bandit the thrill of excitement which is sup- 
posed to accompany a hold-up. Many a 
stolid and law-abiding captain of industry 
reads a detective story beside his quiet fire, 
and secretly wishes that he might cut loose 
from debit and credit, and be a Robin Hood 
roaming gallantly through the glades kill- 
ing the King’s deer, and relieving fat abbots 
of their purses. “The Sunday-school Su- 
perintendent always sympathizes with the 
merry outlaw of Greenwood Forest, never 
with the High Sheriff of Nottingham. The 
prosaic bookkeeper dearly loves to have his 
blood curdled by romances scarcely less 
probable and gory than those which delight 
the office boy. 

From time immemorial the pirate has 
been the small boy’s hero, just as essential 
to his well-being as the painted brigand is 
to-the comic opera. Terror of England’s 
lion-hearted king yet lingers in the East. 
The Syrian mother of to-day frightens her 
child by saying, “ Hush! hush! King Rich- 
ard may be in yonder bush.” 

Robber barons held sway along the 
Rhine, levying toll and tribute upon every 
passing craft, until Rudolph of Hapsburg 
floated down the river and hanged them, 
seriatim, in their own castles. Tales of 
their ruthless deeds have been woven into 
these romantic legends of the Rhine of 
which the world will never tire. 

Centuries ago English children shud- 
dered deliciously at mention of Captain 





Kidd, and denied indignantly that he was 
hanged for killing a common sailor with a 
slush bucket. Such an unheroic end vio- 
lated all established precedent in the fairy 
stories, and they refused to believe. 

Commerce, in store-bought clothes, drove 
the brigand to his mountains, and made 
the redskin bugaboo eat government ra- 
tions. Stephen Decatur tamed the Bar- 
bary bullies that infested the Mediterra- 
nean, and Vigilance Committees in the 
West have abolished the ancient and hon- 
orable trade of horse stealing. Once in a 
while some new Raisuli seizes an opulent 
citizen, bears him off in dime-novel style 
to a mountain fortress and holds him for 
ransom. Perhaps he sends an occasional 
ear or finger to the prisoner’s family, con- 
vincing proof of businesslike intentions. 
This return to civilization upon the install- 
ment plan encourages the family to raise 
money. When such a thing happens impa- 
tient Christendom gets up early, hunts the 
morning paper and devours the details. 
The dollar-hearted man of affairs reads 
every scrap of this before he glances at the 
financial column. 

Crime keeps pace with civilization, 
changes in the habits and customs of man- 
kind lead to new offenses, while some good 
old stand-bys have become unpopular. 
First, some cautious person invented an 
iron, burglar-proof safe; immediately the 
cracksman invented himself. This declared 
a war of wits between the safemaker and 
the safebreaker. The door to the original 
safe fitted in straight, like any ordinary 
door. They were so easy to open, by means 
of a jimmy, that they did not furnish the 
burglar with common amusement. It was 
unsportsmanlike. The wedge-shaped door 
was somewhat more difficult, until the 
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cracksman found a way to manage it. 
Then Mr. Inventor devised a combination 
lock, and thought he had utterly outwitted 
the thief. But the no less ingenious thief 
bought him one, and mercilessly studied out 
its weakness. At first he did not attempt to 
break the lock, but devoted himself to blow- 
ing it open. ‘This was child’s play. He 
puttied up the crack all the way around 
the door, except a tiny hole at top and bot- 
tom. At the bottom hole he set a small 
shelf of very fine gunpowder. To the top 
hole he attached a vacuum pump. By ex- 
hausting the air from the safe he created a 
strong current at the lower hole, which 
sucked in the powder. Then he fired the 
safe. That was all. 

The safemaker met this advanced method 
by corrugating the door to his safe and fit- 
ting it with rubber, so as to make it air 
tight. The cracksman took another twist 
in his art, used acid, destroyed the rubber, 
and again blew open the safe. As safe 
doors were made harder and harder, so did 
Mr. Cracksman make his drills of finer and 
finer temper. But all of these methods 
were accompanied by more or less noise, 
and the cracksman dislikes notoriety. So 
he began to experiment with the combina- 
tion lock and speedily found a means to 
open it. The cracksman took the little fin- 
ger on his left hand and kept it bandaged 
for weeks so as to make it highly sensitive 
to the touch. Then he pared his nail down 
into the very quick, laying the nerve cen- 
ters bare. Thus without drills or powder 
he was able to open a safe by placing the 
sensitive end of his finger against the lock, 
while he slowly turned the combination. 
So keen and delicate had his sense of touch 
become that he could feel when each tum- 
bler dropped into position. The safe would 
be opened, rifled and closed again, leaving 
no sign to show how the trick was turned. 
The cracksman was tickled mightily with 
the mystery and bewilderment he left be- 
hind him. 

The safemaker invented new safes, one 
after.another, which could not be broken in 
the same old way; the high-grade cracks- 
man bought them, one after another, took 
them to his quiet workshop, studied every 
detail of their construction, and found new 
ways to break them. Neck to neck ran the 
armor plate of protection and the high- 
* power guns of attack. 
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When the telephone came into general 
use it dealt a staggering blow to some 
classes of crime — communication was so 
easy, so quick, and so explicit that the crim- 
inal had no run for his money. The mis- 
chances of the game became so overwhelm- 
ing that he would be a fool to play it. 
“It’s goin’ up against a sure thing—see!”’ 

For instance, Sandy Quair had long pur- 
sued the pleasant pastime of stealing horses 
in the Middle West, gaining thereby an 
honest livelihood. Sandy was quick, Sandy 
was bold, and Sandy was shrewd. He 
changed his base of operation just as syste- 
matically as the farmer rotated his crops, 
giving his geese a chance to lay more golden 
eggs. 

Once, after a breathing space of several 
years, he went to his old stamping ground 
and set his eye on John Hastings’s little bay 
mare, Red Nellie. “ Ef I jes throw my leg 
over her one time, with a clear road in 
front, ’twon’t be nothin’ in the county as 
kin ketch me.” But Sandy did not reckon 
with the wire which ran into Hastings’s 
house. Two nights after this John walked 
over to a neighbor’s to bring his wife home; 
this left his own place entirely deserted. He 
and his wife returned about nine o’clock, 
just in time to see a squatty-built stranger 
lead Red Nellie out of the stable lot, jump 
on her and dash away. John ran a few 
steps down the road shouting after them; 
then he stopped, dazed and bewildered. 
“It’s a thief, Marthy! It’s a thief — and 
*tain’t nary hoss on the place kin overtake 
Red Nellie!” 

“Call up the neighbors!” suggested his 
wife, who believed in the telephone. John 
ran into the house, and asked Central to 
help him. ‘Together they rang every neigh- 
bor within twenty miles, especially those 
along the road upon which his horse had 
disappeared. Within ten minutes every 
road was picketed by men with shotguns 
watching for Red Nellie. Everybody knew 
the little mare, and everybody was inter- 
ested. “Twenty minutes later a call came 
over the wire, “ Hello, John! This is Joe 
Brown. I’ve got Nellie safe in the stable! 
Who do you suppose that feller was—that 
owdacious scamp, Sandy Quair! He ain’t 
been around these parts fer five year. Ef 
you say, hang ’im, hangin’ goes.” __ 

“No, you jes’ hold ’im till I get thar; 
it’s wuth a skeer to git a good close look at 























Sandy Quair. I been a hearin’ tell o’ him 
all my life.” 

With the enormous expansion of the 
rural telephone, and its talking wires in 
every direction, the farmer was in practi- 
cally every case able to recover his horse 
and jail the thief. The outlaw passed 
away ; he quit business and took a rear seat 
beside the flint-lock musket and the street- 
car mule. The Indiana Horse Thief As- 
sociation recently announced that its thor- 
ough organization throughout the state had 
discouraged thieving and outlawry about 
seventy-five per cent. 


But it’s a poor rule that does not work 
both ways, and every calamity brings its 
compensations. The shrewd swindler has 
often turned these telephonic facilities to 
his own advantages. Here is a pretty 
scheme that can be worked by one man, a 
telephone, and a hired carriage. Gold- 
smith & Co. are rich jewelers in a very 
large city. Their telephone rings. 

“ Hello! Is that you, Mr. Goldsmith?” 

“ Yes.” ‘. 

“This is Mr. Millions. I want to give 
my wife a handsome diamond necklace for 
a birthday present, say about $25,000. 
Will you please send two or three of them 
up to my house in order that she may make 
her own selection?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Millions, certainly.” 
The jeweler rubs his hands complacently. 
An hour afterwards a carriage drives up to 
Mrs. Millions’s house. Goldsmith’s trusted 
clerk steps out with a small package under 
his arm which contains perhaps $100,000 
worth of diamonds. This he delivers into 
the hands of Mrs. Millions herself, and 
takes a receipt for them. The clerk departs, 
leaving the package. So far the transaction 
is perfectly safe and regular. 

Half an hour passes and Mrs. Millions’s 
telephone rings: 

“Hello! Is that you, Mrs. Millions?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“This is Goldsmith, the jeweler. Mrs. 
Millions, we regret very much to have dis- 
turbed you this morning, but we delivered 
to your house by mistake a package con- 
taining some diamonds which were intended 
for Mrs. Bondclipper. We will send our 
young man in a few moments to get them, 
and deliver to Mrs. Bondclipper. We are 
very sorry to have disturbed you.” 
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trouble. 
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“ But,” says Mrs. Millions, “ how shall 
I know it is your young man?” 

“Oh, well, he will present our card. 
That will be all right,” says the reassuring 
voice over the telephone. 

Mrs. Millions is utterly unsuspicious 
when a carriage drives up and a neatly 
dressed, businesslike young man presents 
Goldsmith’s card. He apologizes profusely 
for the error, receives the package of dia- 
monds and gives the receipt of Goldsmith & 
Co. for them. This enterprising young 
man, with the assistance of a telephone and 
a hired carriage, gets $100,000 worth of 
jewelry, and gains several days’ time within 
which to disappear. 


Old Wes Bloodsoe had a curious experi- 
ence. He was using his party line when he 
heard a cry, the cry of a woman whose 
voice he recognized—an old lady that lived 
half a mile away. He heard her cry aloud, 
then heard a heavy fall. He rushed to the 
house, and arrived in the nick of time to 
prevent a tragedy. What the tragedy was 
he would never tell, “ Jes’ a little family 
matter,” he said. 

Mrs. Joe Dedman had cried “ Wolf” a 
thousand times—this time she was sure, 
“ Burglars.” She lived on the edge of the 
village with her nearest neighbor a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

In her panic she thought of the tele- 
phone, but could not find the directory. 

“In case of fire call No. 28.” She re- 
membered that, and called No. 28. Ina 
very short while the enthusiastic village fire 
department was hammering at the house, 
front and back. When they took the bur- 
glar in charge he might well have remarked 
in the historic language of Louis XV, 
“ After me the deluge.” 


Two well-dressed men walked slowly 
along the street in a residence district. 
They were smoking, chatting, and seemed 
well-to-do men of leisure. Old detectives 
would have recognized them as Mr. James 
Briggs alias “the Jimmie Kid,” and Mr. 
William Carter, sometimes called “ Climb- 
ing Bill,” in recognition of his peculiar 
genius as a porch climber. 

It was half past nine in the evening, and 
these prosperous persons appeared to be’ on 
terms of exceeding contentment with the 
world, without responsibility and without 
Yet as they went along they 
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keenly observed the various houses, taking 
special note of the numbers over the doors. 
Jimmie, in a low voice, was giving to his 
partner the names of the different people 
who lived in those houses, with rough 
guesses at their financial worth. Jimmie 
had no Bradstreet, but he carried a won- 
derfully accurate information as to where 
they kept their silver. 

“ Dese folks,” he nodded, “ gives a party 
most every night in dis neighborhood, and 
dey all goes. See dat house over yonder 
on the corner—dat shindig where all the 
music is at? Well, most of de folks in dese 
oder places is over dere.” 

In the palm of his hand he held a care- 
fully prepared list of names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

After they had reconnoitered their ground 
they left the block and hurried down the 
street to a drug store. Bill bought half a 
dozen cigars from the clerk, while Jimmie 
went into the pay station. Bill came over 
and stood outside the door, half opening it 
to listen, half standing guard. 

Jimmie took the receiver from the hook 
and asked for “‘ Cedar 4-2-6-5.” ‘‘ Dat’s de 
ole banker Blake—got rocks to burn—an’ 
diamonds, gee whiz you oughter to see his 
wife’s diamonds,’ he explained to Bill. 
Jimmie waited a moment and the answer 
came promptly, a man’s voice: “ This is 
Cedar 4-2-6-5. Who is it, please?” 

Jimmie did not open his mouth. He sim- 
ply hung up the receiver with a snap. 
“ Dey’s at home,” he whispered. “ De 
main guy come to de phone hisself.” 

Then he tried another: “ Cedar 3-7-8-2. 
Dat’s Colonel Ware’s.” This time the 
answer came so quickly and so distinctly 
that it startled Jimmie. He dropped the 
receiver nervously, then hung it up. 

“ Dat’s one of dem skeery women what’s 
got a desk set right beside her bed. You 
won’t ketch me goin’ into no house where 
dere’s a desk set.” He chuckled reminis- 
cently. “‘ Went into one wunst—didn’t 
know no better; whilst I was in de next 
room blessed if dat fool woman didn’t call 
up de whole police force, and de King’s 
Daughters, and de hospital, and de W. C. 
T. U., and de Salvation Army—had ’em all 
on top o’ me in a few brief minutes—an’ 
me workin’ away jes’ as innercent as a 
lamb. Got two years for dat. It made me 
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kinder skittish. 
me.” 

Jimmie waited a little while, then made 
another trial. 

“Main 4-2-2-0.” Jimmie listened ; pres- 
ently Bill heard him say in his “ society 
voice” to the operator, “ Yes, if you please, 
ring them again, please. Try again, please. 
Nobody at home? Thank you.” He hung 
up the receiver. 

“Come Bill—dat’s de place for us. He’s 
one o’ dese swell preachers.” 

They strolled out of the drug store, hur- 
ried down the street and entered the house 
where they were sure of meeting no inter- 
ruption. It was a good clean job. 

When they climbed the back fence with 
their swag, Jimmie remarked: “ Well, dis’ll 
run us a couple o’ years, and dat puts me 
even on de telephone game.” 


No more desk sets for 


Everything was still at the police station. 
The desk sergeant, dazed over his evening 
paper, smoked his pipe, and a couple of offi- 
cers sat blinking before the fire in the next 
room. Presently the phone rang violently. 
This is what the sergeant heard: 

“Come quick to No. 7-2-8-6 South Mad- 
ison Street. I am tied by a burglar.” It 
was a woman’s voice. She spoke with muf- 
fled indistinctness, yet he understood her 
perfectly. 

The sergeant turned, and his voice 
snapped like a whip: “ Henry, rush four 
men quick to 7-2-8-6 South Madison Street. 
Something doing!” : 

Four bicycles slipped away like specters 
down the long street, between the shining 
lights. Stopping a block away from the 
house the men hurried along on foot, creep- 
ing cautiously through the shadows, for 
they well knew that a man would be on 
watch outside the house. This watchman 
gave the alarm and escaped.’ The burglar 
dashed out of a rear door, found himself 
covered by two big pistols and threw up his— 
hands. 

“ Hold him, Joe!” the sergeant ordered, 
and rushed into the house. 

Upstairs he found a lady bound hand 
and foot, lying on the floor. She had man- 
aged to remove the towel and struggle to 
the telephone. 


Old Jerry Blunt, engineer of the ‘Castle 
Building,” loves to tell how he caught the 
detective at an unprofessional job. 
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One day a man in workman’s dress, car- 
rying a kit of electrician’s tools, bustled 
into the building. 

“ Where are the telephone connections? ” 
he asked, and the unsuspecting Jerry showed 
him. The stranger was smooth talking and 
agreeable, but when he came every day at 
the same hour and tapped the drug-store 
wire, Jerry began to smell a rat. The man 
did nothing but listen to conversations that 
came from the drug-store pay station. Jerry 
quietly notified the telephone company, and 
they sent a man to investigate. The busy 
stranger was arrested, and finally admitted 
that he was a detective, spying upon a 
woman who went to that drug store every 
afternoon and talked over the telephone 
about a divorce case in which she was inter- 
ested. He was getting evidence, and it 
seemed a shame to stop him, because it might 
have made such juicy reading in a yellow 
journal. 


Joe and Wesley were slick ducks and 
proud of it. They didn’t live in the coun- 
try. They were wise guys and game sports. 
They wore check shirts and red ties, and 
each had a cigar tilted upward in his 
mouth. They stepped into a telephone 
booth and Joe called “ Main 4-9-7-2.” 
Presently the operator said, “ Drop in a 
nickel, please.” 

“Say, Wes,” suggested Joe, feeling in 
his pocket, “ here’s a good chance to work 
off that plugged nickel.” 

Wes dropped the plugged nickel. The 
bell rang clear enough, but no-answer came 
over the line—nothing except the operator’s 
pleasant voice, saying, “ That nickel was 
plugged. Drop in a good one, please.” Joe 
gasped, then dropped in a good nickel and 
had his talk. 

“Say, Wes,” he whispered, as they left 
the booth, “do you reckon that gal could 
see the plug in that nickel all the way from 
the telephone exchange?” 

An enterprising young grafter made a 
key to fit the money box at the pay station 
in Victoria Square, London. He chuckled 
to see all those people depositing their 
money for him to get. It was the only 
original and genuine soft snap. But he did 
not understand all the winding ways of 
electricity. After emptying the box two or 
three times a trap was set for him, by 
means of which he rang an alarm at the 
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police station. “ Pulled the string like a 


bloomin’ fish, didn’t I?” he remarked to 
the bluecoat who landed him in prison. 


A novel instance of crime occurred re- 
cently in a Southern city where a burglar 
made use of the telephone pole, climbed 
into a lady’s window, robbed the house and 
threw vitriol in her face. She sued the tele- 
phone company, claiming that the company 
was negligent in placing the pole so near 
her window that a burglar might climb in. 

The company defends on the ground that 
the burglar, and not the telephone pole, 
was the proximate cause of her injury; and 
that her damages were not such as might 
reasonably be supposed to flow from the set- 
ting of the pole. The case is yet to be tried 
in the courts. 


The quick communication provided by 
the telephone has been repeatedly made use 
of by men engaged in criminal lines of 
business. 

Ed. Sharp conducted a gambling estab- 
lishment, contrary to the statutes made and 
provided ; and what was worse, he made no 
proper arrangement with the police. Con- 
sequently Ed. was persona non grata to the 
force. Just around the corner his most 
loyal friend, Gunderson, ran a_ saloon. 
Gunderson stood in with the Captain, the 
officers loafed around his place, and Gun- 
derson had a telephone. Ed. Sharp applied 
for one, so that Gunderson could keep him 
posted. The telephone company refused to 
install the instrument, because they suspect- 
ed that Sharp wanted the telephone to pro- 
vide a means by which Gunderson might 
warn him of any attempt to raid his den. 

“I'd like to know if it’s any o’ your busi- 
ness what I want with a telephone. I want 
it, and I’ll pay in advance.” 

“ Can’t put it in,” said the manager, and 
Ed. threatened to sue him. But Ed. 
thought better of it, and concluded that the 
courthouse was no place for him. There: 
the matter rests. 

If the telephone company knowingly in- 
stall an instrument and permit it to be used 
for criminal purposes, it might possibly be- 
come a party to the crime, and criminally 
liable either in its corporate capacity or 
through its officers. Genial Bob Ellis, 
manager at Jonesboro, will swear that such 
a catastrophe might occur. 
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Jonesboro is the dryest town in the dry- 
est section of the most arid prohibition stare. 
Forty miles away, across the state line, lies 
Westville, the wettest town in the sloppiest 
county of a rampant antiprohibition com- 
munity. Irrigation for Jonesboro comes 
from Westville, and dampens the trail be- 
tween. Westville barkeepers know the in- 
terstate commerce law better than they 
know the multiplication table. They can 
recite it backward and forward with their 
hands tied behind them. ‘They keep the ex- 
press company very busy carrying jugs. 

Bob Ellis likes to be accommodating. 
When his patrons used to telephone from 
Jonesboro for a quart bottle sent to them 
by express, Bob received the money from 
the thirsty patron and remitted it to the 
liquor dealer. That is where Bob got too 
genial—likewise Bob got a rake-off. 

Things rocked on very happily until an 
unsympathetic grand jury indicted both the 
telephone company and Bob. The courts 
held that Bob was the agent of the liquor 
dealer in making the sale, receiving and 
transmitting the money for the whisky. 
Bob got a $200 fine with thirty days to 
meditate upon the uncertainties of the law. 


Bob also lost his job. 
Race-track gamblers in Missouri use the 


telephone to evade the law. The result of 
races is transmitted by wire to pool rooms 
in Kansas City, Kansas, where the bookies 
settle bets with all the lambs. 

Governor Folk got after the bookmakers 
and tried to enforce the stringent anti- 
gambling law of Missouri. But the Su- 
preme Court of the state held that “ a tele- 
phone receiver and transmitter cannot be 
said to be an instrument for the purpose of 
recording or registering bets.” This put 
a chunk in the wheel for a while until a 
new law can be made, or a new way found 
to enforce the old law. 

Telephones, being frequently used for 
this purpose, are subject to the time-worn 
game of “tapping the wires,” which has 
been diligently worked and often described. 
The method is simple. First the grafter de- 
cides on the pool room and the bookmaker 
whom he intends to victimize. Then he se- 
cures access to the telephone wire which 
serves that particular bookmaker. This 
may be tapped on top of some house, or a 
wire may be diverted to a room near by 
which the grafter has rented. The grafter 


then listens for the message to the book- 
maker announcing the result of a race. 
This announcement the grafter intercepts, 
and delays until his accomplice can saunter 
into the pool room and lay his bet on that 
particular horse. The grafter’s accomplice 
knows the winner ten minutes in advance 
of the bookmaker. He lays his bet, gets his 
ticket, and ten minutes later when the de- 
layed announcement is sent in over the wire 
he cashes in his winnings. It’s a “ sure- 
thing play” which demonstrates the fact 
that there are many openings in this coun- 
try for active and ingenious gentlemen. 

The confidence man and passer of raised 
checks finds his occupation most precarious ; 
the banker can step to the telephone, ring 
up the signer of the check and find out in- 
stantly if it be all right. 

The speed crank, knowing that his auto- 
mobile can distance the officer’s horse, has 
felt himself immune to the law; but many 
tearful experiences when ladies were 
among those present—have convinced him 
that he cannot outrun the telephone. 

The telephone is about the only thing 
that gets ahead of a cyclone or an auto- 
mobile. 

The telephone to-day plays a most im- 
portant part in the suppression of crime and 
corruption. 

Every means of communication, educa- 
tion, and enlightenment puts an additional 
obstacle in the path of wrongdoing. ‘The 
burglar makes his haul, sells his swag, and 


- spends his money and sometimes lives in 


highly respectable places, because nobody 
knows him and does not suspect what he 
has done. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the 
value of swift, certain, and reliable com- 
munication as a deterrent of crime. The 
thief to-day who escapes in a country where 
telephone service is highly developed, is a 
clever man indeed. A prudent and syste- 
matic burglar who knows his business will 
rarely enter a house without first taking 
the precaution of cutting the telephone 
wire; all sorts of accidents are likely to 
happen if this is not done. 

Every chief of police in America regards 
the telephone as his chief deputy and most 
reliable assistant. 

The English thief-catcher goes year after 
year with commendable persistence to de- 
tect Guy Fawkes, who some centuries ago 
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attempted to blow up the Houses of Par- 
liament. But the ancient and conservative 
institution of Scotland Yard refused to de- 
tect the telephone. It stood out steadily 
against having an instrument at headquar- 
ters. Criminals must be detected, yes, but 
in the good old style of the Middle Ages— 
revealed by consultation with the witches 
and tried by wager of battle. These sleuth 
hounds of the law say they are afraid to 
have a telephone, because burglars and pick- 
pockets might make use of it to extract 
valuable information from the detectives. 

Within the last few months this policy 
has been reluctantly abandoned, and it is 
now possible for headquarters to hear of a 
murder on the same day it occurs. 

Progressive America may laugh at Brit- 
ish conservatism, but must doff its cap to 
British results. Any one of half a dozen 
American cities easily outstrips the British 
Islands with a list of bloody and unpun- 
ished crime. 
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From the beginning to the end of a 
transaction in crime the telephone comes 
into use serving both sides with equal 
fidelity. The thief uses it to determine 
which house he may safely rob. The man 
next door sees the burglar, and calls up the 
police. The police arrive, catch the bur- 
glar and telephone for the Black Maria to 
take him to jail. The thief telephones a 
lawyer to defend him. The lawyer tele- 
phones for the bondsman to bail out his 
client, and the banker telephones the sheriff 
that the bondsman’s check is good. 

When the day of trial comes, the clerk 
of the court, being a kind gentleman, tele- 
phones to the burglar’s lawyer; the sheriff 
telephones witnesses to be present. When 
the burglar is convicted and sentenced the 
sheriff uses long distance to tell the warden 
of the penitentiary when his prisoner will be 
delivered. After that the telephone line is 
kept hot by influential politicians petitioning 
the governor for a pardon. 
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By HENRY M. HOYT, Jr. 


NMOVED, among the motley of the market place he stands, 
With the deeds of divers races in his little grimy hands; 
Round the press of thronging thousands, in the thick of straining strife, 
He will cry you for a copper all the traffickings of life. 


Though you hail from sunset islands girt by seas of jeweled foam, 

He can cheer you on your journey with a greeting from your home; 
Though your heart is linked by memories to the countries of the morn, 
He can barter you a message from the land where you were born. 


Through the strident stress of noontide, through the blazing bloom of night, 
Down the slow, slack hours of morning, ere the coming of the light, 

In the times of joy and laughter, in the darkest days of dearth, 

He can give you brave adventures from the farthest ends of earth. 


At the portals of the city, at the gateways of the sea, 

Where the ringing wheels of commerce shout their sounding symphony, 
Where the flags of every nation are to all the winds unfurled, 

He will sell you for a penny all the romance of the world. 





THE GREAT TIMASCHEFF-SERVADAC 
DUEL 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER FROM JULES VERNE’S 
““HECTOR SERVADAC”’ 


[rROM a letter from the author: “ One of the things I have been meaning, for sev- 

eral years, to do, is to write a series of unwritten chapters of famous novels. In 
a number of novels there comes a point where the author develops an opportunity for 
the ridiculous that he is above utilizing. He builds up the situation, and then abandons 


it, and goes and does something sane and different. 


chapters. 
in itself.” 


9 HE captain’s orderly was 
now some yards ahead of 
his master, and had reached 
a ditch full of water, and 
about ten feet wide. With 
the intention of clearing it, 

= he made a spring, when a 
loud cry burst from Captain Servadac: 

“Ben Zoof, you idiot! What are you 
about? You'll break your back!” 

And well he might be alarmed, for Ben 
Zoof had sprung to a height of forty feet 
in the air. Fearful of the consequences that 
would attend the descent of his servant to 
terra firma, Servadac bounded forward, to 
be on the other side of the ditch in time to 
break his fall. But the muscular effort that 
he made carried him in his turn to an alti- 
tude of thirty feet; in his ascent he passed 
Ben Zoof, who had already commenced his 
downward course; and then, obedient to 
the laws of gravitation, he descended with 
increasing rapidity, and alighted on the earth 
without experiencing a shock greater than 
if he had merely made a bound of four or 
five feet high. Ben Zoof burst into a roar 
of laughter. But the captain was inclined 
to take a more serious view of the matter. 
For a few seconds he stood lost in thought ; 


They have no connection, one with the other. 


I am going to write these unwritten 
Each is complete and foolish 


then, laying his hand upon the orderly’s 
shoulder, he said solemnly: 

“‘ Nevertheless, Ben Zoof, Count Tima- 
scheff is awaiting our arrival on the ap- 
pointed dueling ground. Onward, then! 
Honor does not permit us to keep him wait- 
ing.” 

Such, indeed, was the indomitable spirit 
of Captain Hector Servadac, a true French- 
man. Although he knew that a comet had, 
since the previous day (when he had ar- 
ranged for the duel with Count Tima- 
scheff) struck the earth and had carried 
away the greater portion, displacing the car- 
dinal points of the compass, diminishing 
gravity and shortening the day to six hours; 
although, in fact, he knew all these things, 
as well as that the small portion of the 
earth on which he stood was being whirled 
along the comet’s orbit at the rate of 30,- 
400,000 leagues a month, he had no thought 
but for his honor. His only fear was that 
Count Timascheff might have gone off on 
the other portion of the earth. 

Beyond the ditch which the captain and 
Ben Zoof had leaped lay a small piece of 
meadow land, about an acre in extent. A 
soft and delicious verdure carpeted the soil, 
while trees of about fifty years’ growth 
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formed a charming framework to the whole. 
No spot could have been chosen more suit- 
able for the meeting. 

Servadac cast a hasty glance around the 
meadow. No one was in sight. 

“We are the first on the field,” he said. 

“ Not so sure of that, sir,” said Ben Zoof. 
“ Look up there, sir. If I am not mistaken 
I see Count Timascheff.” 
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With his usual perspicuity the captain 
had at once guessed the strange predicament 
of Count Timascheff when he saw his two 
long legs waving above the greenery of the 
breadfruit tree. The Count, fearful of be- 
ing late, had come to the dueling ground 
in haste, and had leaped the ditch at the 
opposite side of the field, rising into the air 
as had Servadac himself, but the Count had 


“The ground was getting full of holes.” 


“ Nonsense! ” exclaimed Servadac, but he 
cast his eye toward the top of a giant 
breadfruit tree to which Ben Zoof had 
pointed. The next moment he had unslung 
his field glasses and was gazing through 
them at the top of the tree. 

“ Ben Zoof,” he said, handing the glasses 
to his servant, “ what do you make of it?” 

Ben Zoof stared long and steadily at the 
tree, and then handed the glasses to the 
captain. A broad grin covered the honest 
fellow’s face, but Captain Servadac main- 
tained his usual composure. 

“ Climb the tree and get him down, Ben 
Zoof,” he said. 


descended in the tree. As Ben Zoof hastily 
climbed the tree the captain puzzled his 
brain as to the reason the Count had al- 
lowed himself to remain in the tree, but as 
Ben Zoof slid down the tree trunk with the 
Count following closely after, the puzzle 
was solved. The Count wore upon his 
head a heavy steel helmet the weight of 
which far overbalanced his dainty small feet 
and ladylike boots, and it was evident that, 
having achieved the extreme of his upward 
course, the weight of the helmet had turned 
the Count over, like a spent rocket, and that 
in descending he had become wedged in an 
upper crotch of the breadfruit tree, head 
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downward, leaving his legs free to wave in 
the air. 

Having, through the exertions of Ben 
Zoof, once more regained the earth, the 
Count strode forward toward the captain, 
and upon nearing him, bowed gracefully. 
Captain Servadac returned the salutation, 
and good Ben Zoof, not knowing the laws 
of dueling, and seeing nothing better to do, 
put his heels together and bowed low to 
each of the rivals. Had the moment not 
been one of such serious import Captain 
Servadac would have smiled. Instead he 
spoke to the Count with a tinge of haughti- 
ness. 

“Your second?” 

“ Unfortunately—” 
with a reddening face. 

“ Proceed!” said Captain 
sternly. 

“he was carried away by the other 
portion of the earth!” 

“ Enough! ” exclaimed Servadac. 
Zoof shall second us both.” 

“ And if,” said the Count, “as is often 


began the Count 


Servadac 


* Ben 
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the custom, the seconds desire to take up 
our quarrel and fight it out after the big 
show a 

“ Ben Zoof will do his duty!” said Ser- 
vadac shortly. ‘“‘ The French soldier can do 
anything—he is ambidextrous. If it is nec- 
— for Ben Zoof to fight himself he will 

o it.” 

The orderly’s face paled, but he remained 
firm. 

“ Let us proceed,” said Captain Servadac 
coolly. 

The Count bowed and drew his sword. 

“One moment, if you will pardon me!” 
said Servadac. ‘“‘ Are we to fight under 
French or Russian rules?” 

“In Algeria,” said the Count, “ one sup- 
poses one will fight under French rules.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed the captain. “ But 
it is not, perhaps, customary under French 
rules to wear steel helmets!” Here he cast 


* a glance at the Count’s head. The Count 


looked at Servadac with a haughty glance. 
“Captain Servadac,” he said, “I am 
merely following my physician’s orders. I 


“*If I am not mistaken, I see Count Timascheff.’” 
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“The Count had descended in the tree.’ 


am subject to colds in the head, and by his 
orders I am compelled to wear this helmet 
whenever I am in the open air. Should you 
doubt this, you are at liberty to ask my phy- 
sician.” 

“ And he—” inquired Servadac. 

“ He,” said the Count, “ has gone off on 
the other part of the earth, which will 
reach its extreme distance from us in one 
year and will return to this general locality 
in one year more. But,” he added, “I am 
willing to wait until you see him.” 

“ Let us proceed,” said Captain Servadac 
again and with hauteur. “Ready, Ben 
Zoof!” 

The orderly took the two swords and 
measured them, blade for blade, and found 
them to be of the same length. He quickly 
chose a spot where the turf was smooth, 
and placed the two combatants so that 
neither should have the advantage of the 
sun, and then, drawing his own sword, he 
placed himself properly, and saluted. 

“ At it, then!” he said. 

The keen blades swished against each 
other like the rustling of the skirts of the 
fair Madame de L——, the lady whose 





beauty was the cause of this unfortunate 
affair. The Count seemed to fight in the 
Russian way, with his head low and the 
steel helmet well to the front, but Captain 
Servadac stood erect, leaning, if anything, 
a little backward from the waist. Suddenly 
the Count made a lunge, and Servadac 
leaped nimbly backward. The Count, con- 
fident that his thrust would end the affair, 
had put his full strength into it, but not 
meeting the breast of Servadac he was over- 
balanced by his momentum and fell flat 
on the ground. He waited to feel the cap- 
tain’s sword enter his body, but as it did not 
he looked up. Captain Hector Servadac 
was nowhere to be seen! With such agil- 
ity had he leaped backward that he had car- 
ried himself thirty feet into the air and one 
hundred feet backward, but even as the 
astonished Count gazed, the captain touched 
the earth and sprang forward again so 
eagerly that he arose forty feet in the air. 
He alighted with both feet on the small of 
the Count’s back. 

“ Ugh!” said the Count. 

Without a word Servadac stepped from 
the Count’s back upon terra firma and as- 
sumed the first position. The Count arose 
and faced him. A look of deadly hatred 
shone from his eyes. 

“ Proceed, then, gentlemen!” said Ben 
Zoof. 

The Count lunged again. Servadac 
stepped back, parried, and thrust. The 
Count recoiled, parried, and sprang lightly 
to one side. He arose eighteen feet into the 
air, made a graceful curve, and alighted 
with a thud on the top of his head. 

“Foul!” cried Ben Zoof. He jumped 
forward to press up Servadac’s sword, but 
Servadac had hopped to avoid the falling 
Timascheff, and as Ben Zoof started up 
into the air the captain was already up 
there. 

“Wait until I come back, captain,” said 
Ben Zoof, as he passed Servadac, “I will 
be down in a moment. Do not hit the 
Count while he is upside down. It would 
be a foul.” 

The Count, however, had jumped to his 
feet so nimbly that he was carried up some 
seventy feet. As he passed Ben Zoof the 
valiant second called to him: 

““Come down as soon as you can,” he 
said, “ the captain is waiting for you.” 

Timascheff came down immediately, head 
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“He alighted with both feet on 


first, and with such impetuosity that Serva- 
dac wondered his neck was not broken. 
The top of his steel helmet made a dent in 
the soil the size of a bowl, and either the 
jar or the heat of the sun on the shining 
helmet seemed to have dazed the Count, for 
he no sooner struck the earth than he was 
up and away again with a great bound that 
carried him fully ninety feet skyward. 

Ben Zoof approached the captain, who 
was standing idly, leaning on his sword and 
watching the parabola made by the Count. 
The orderly came with cautious, sliding 
steps. His face showed his honest concern. 

“This time it will kill him,” he said, 
pointing to where Timascheff was just turn- 
ing head downward in the air. 

“Say, rather,” said Servadac, “ that it 
would kill us, were we in his place, Ben 
Zoof. You forget that the Russians have a 
game, famous the world over, of diving 
from the cliffs to the ice of the rivers of 
that frozen land, thus breaking the ice and 
diving into the chill waters beneath. No 
doubt Count Timascheff has often played 
at the game. It is a good game, but it in- 
terrupts a duel considerably.” 
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the small of the Count’s back.” 


“ And there he goes again!” said Ben 
Zoof, as the Count alighted on his head and 
immediately sprang into the air again. “ If 
you will pardon me, captain, I will just 
jump up and have a word with him as ref- 
eree of this fight.” 

“Go, my honest fellow,” said Servadac, 
and Ben Zoof at once sprang into the air. 
Servadac watched him as he curved toward 
the Count, and saw that after a few leaps 
Ben Zoof was able to pretty accurately 
gauge the leaps of the Count, and follow 
him about the field. In a few minutes Ben 
Zoof returned. 

“ He begs your pardon, captain,” said the 
orderly, “and says he hopes you will not 
mind the way he is fighting ‘a 

“ Fighting! ” exclaimed Servadac. 

“Yes, fighting,” said Ben Zoof. “ He 
says he has not stopped fighting at all. The 
duel is still continuing. He says his duel- 
ing master made agility an important part 
of his lessons, and especially the art of 
springing to the feet quickly after a fall, 
and that is all he is doing now. He says 
you can see that he springs up, and that he 
falls, and he says he regrets as much as we 
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do that he falls on the top of his head each 
time, but he is willing to keep on fighting 
as long as you. He remarked that blood 
alone could avenge his honor.” 

“Very well!” said the captain, taking 
his sword more firmly in his hands. 

Servadac stood one moment until the 
Count had alighted, head down, as usual, 
and then, with a mighty bound he was after 
him. Their orbits crossed at about fifty 
feet in the air, and for the instant they were 
within reach of each other, and for that in- 
stant their swords rasped together, and then 
the Count turned the other end up and fell 
to the North and the captain fell to the 
West. Instantly they were in the air again, 
and there was the same instantaneous sword 
play. To Ben Zoof, who ran along beneath 


“Their orbits crossed at about fifty feet in 
the air.” 





them, their swordsmanship seemed about 
equal, but he could see that his master was 
suffering less from exertion than the Count, 
for his master alighted on his feet, while 
the Count fell each time on his head, and 
this was exhausting. Still, while they were 
in the air the odds seemed to be about equal, 
for if his master was the lighter the Count 
gained more stability from the weight of 
the steel helmet. Ben Zoof himself suf- 
fered most, for he had to be constantly on 
the run to keep near the two combatants, 





and he had to keep a sharp eye, for the 
Count was quite untrustworthy as a jumper. 
Sometimes he would rise a hundred feet, 
and sometimes only ten, and sometimes he 
would merely pull his head out of the hole 
it had made and flop high enough to flop 
over and make another hole. There was no 
telling in what direction the Count would 
go, either. He was full of surprises, that 
way. Ben Zoof had to be ready to dodge 
in any direction, and what made it worse 
was that the field was getting full of holes 
that the helmet of the Count had punched, 
and many times Ben Zoof fell. 

Suddenly Ben Zoof glanced at the sun, 
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for a darkness had dulled its light. It could 
not be that the two had fought all day! 
Then he remembered that the day had been 
cut in half, and he realized that it must be 
nearly evening, but even as this thought 
came to him he saw that this was not the 
cause of the dimming of the sun. He re- 
membered that in that latitude the sun sinks 
instantly without the twilight that charms 
his beloved Montmartre. It was the Si- 
moon, the torrid wind that blows from the 
equatorial regions with unexampled fury at 
certain seasons. 

At that instant it burst upon them in all 
its strength, and the captain and the Count 
were some seventy feet in the air! In vain 
the faithful fellow called to them to come 
down—even as he spoke the wind caught 
them and bore them away over the thin 
fringe of trees that edged the field. With 
all his speed, which was greatly increased by 
the lack of gravitation and the wind which 
was full at his back, Ben Zoof ran between 
the trees, leaped over them, sped like a 
chamois or a hare, and in a moment he was 
at the edge of the ocean. He gave one 
agonized cry. High in the air, and borne 
along by the relentless Simoon, his beloved 
captain was fast disappearing beyond the 
horizon. Not so the Count Timascheff. 
In a graceful curve the Count descended 
head first into the ocean and passed from 
sight. He made quite a splash. 

Slowly Ben Zoof returned to the field, 
and as he went he picked up the sword 
which Hector Servadac had dropped when 
the storm had first struck him. This was 
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all he had left of his dear captain! Ben 
Zoof let two tears fall on the shining blade, 
but he instantly took out his handkerchief 
and wiped the blade dry. Even in his sor- 
row he remembered his duty to his master’s 
sword. If he had had any metal polish he 
would have polished it. 

“ Ah, Ben Zoof!” he cried, “ you have 
lost a good master, who could put up with 
your idiosyncrasies. But, courage, Ben 
Zoof! You have a duty to perform.” 

The good fellow had no doubt that he 
was in duty bound to continue the duel 
which was so rudely interrupted, but not 
ended. The twin dishonors of his two prin- 
cipals were not yet wiped out in blood, and 
Ben Zoof, as two seconds in one, must fight 
it out. He knew what the outcome would 
be. He knew he would never give in to 
himself until the death of the second of 
the Count or of the second of the captain 
had ensued. He bade himself a brave but 
touching farewell, kissed himself on both 
cheeks, and walking steadily to the center 
of the field took a sword in each hand. At 
a word from himself he crossed the swords. 

“Proceed, then, gentlemen,” he said 
firmly. 

For a minute the two swords glided hiss- 
ingly along each other, looking for an open- 
ing, but neither had the advantage. They 
seemed perfectly matched. ‘Then, as his 
right hand pressed forward, Ben Zoof 
stepped quickly back with his left foot, and 
at that instant the sun sank like a ball of 
lead below the horizon, and Ben Zoof was 
in utter darkness, 


“He bade himself a brave but touching farewell.” 





A KING FOR LOVE 


By ROBERT ADGER BOWEN 


ITTLE Miéistress_ Betty 

Carew, indomitable rebel 
and Roundhead as she 
was, looked disapproving- 
ly upon the heavily bur- 
dened breakfast table of 
her guardian, the Earl of 
Wentworth and Baron Trewars, and shook 
her lovely head. Through the mullioned 
windows the early English sun was throw- 
ing shafts of yellow light upon the silver 
dishes of venison pasty, the pewter tankards 
of ale spiced with fragrant apples, the lus- 
cious breasts of steaming pheasants. And 
the girl, noting the brave display, shook 
her head again. 

In her hands she held a huge gathering 
of roses beaded with dew which she had 
just brought in from the box-bordered gar- 
den, whose perfumes came stealing softly 
through the open windows. These she 
placed in a bowl of beaten silver, making 
room for it upon the crowded table near 
the great chair in which the earl was wont 
to sit. And once again she gravely shook 
her golden head, from which incorrigible 
curls escaped the restraint of the sad-hued 
ribbons whose purport it was to hold them 
in. But other charms escaped likewise the 
enhancement of Betty’s severe gown, just 
as from under their bewitching lashes her 
blue eyes sparkled with unpuritanical and 
unconscious mischief. For Mistress Betty 
was Puritan by determination rather than 
by grace of God. 

It was as she stood: watching the effect 
of her damask and golden roses among the 
dull furnishings of the table that the earl’s 
voice in jocose reproof fell upon her ears. 

“Vanity of vanities, sweet Mistress 
Carew, and wherefore doth thy austere 
conscience seek pleasure in yon blaze of 
colored splendor?” re 
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The girl turned quickly, laying her small 
hand upon the arm of the earl, speaking 
with sweet sincerity. 

“Nay, my lord,” she replied, “it is no 
vanity to honor the handiwork of God Al- 
mighty. But it troubles me to witness the 
pomp and needless abundance wherewith 
we honor our inner man. It was at that I 
pondered even as you entered.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, girl,” «said the 
earl a trifle sternly. “These ponderings 
do not become thee—neither thy years nor 
thy estate. Sit down and eat, as often hath 
thy father at this same table ere canting 
wolves in sheep’s clothing turned him a 
traitor to his king and country.” 

“ My lord!” 

At the sharp, pained cry, the earl turned 
from the chair he was already drawing 
back from the table and confronted the 
girl, And verily it was no meek Puritan 
who faced him, despite the nunlike sim- 
plicity of the gown which covered but hid 
not the budding figure now aquiver with 
right unsaintly wrath. 

“ My father was no traitor to his coun- 
try, my Lord of Wentworth, even though 
he stood attainted of his king, who had 
himself foresworn his royal oath. You 
know this, my lord, as is best proved by 
my presence here as your ward.” 

At the girl’s reference to the dead king’s 
perjuries, the face of the earl darkened. 
The martyrdom of Charles had already 
made his sins forgotten in loyal horror at 
his fate, and toward his fugitive young 
successor turned even wavering adherents 
into ardent supporters. And the Earl of 
Wentworth had, throughout the stormy 
years in which the sun of Charles Stuart 
had hastened to its tragic setting, stood un- 
wavering in his loyalty to that prince. 
But, perhaps, second only to his great grief 
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at the king’s bloody end, had been his sor- 
row at the estrangement that had arisen 
between him and his life-long friend, Sir 
John Carew, when the latter had joined 
the cause of the Roundheads, become 
trusted councilor of the upstart Cromwell 
himself, and finally, taken a prisoner in a 
brilliant royalist charge, had been beheaded 
as traitor to his king. Yet from the grave 
had he spoken in the old-time trust to his 
friend, the earl, in craving of him protec- 
tion as her guardian of his only child. And 
loyally had the earl responded to that 
charge. 

For two years had Betty Carew thus 
been an inmate of her guardian’s home, and 
despite the one unbridgable chasm which 
yawned between them, and to which sel- 
dom was any but lighter allusion made in 
open speech, the relation between the earl 
and his ward had become an affectionate 
one. And between Betty and the old earl’s 
only child, Lord Ronald—well, not even 
Betty herself could have defined just what 
that relation was! 

Thinking of these things now, the earl’s 
anger melted into a quick compassion—so 
bravely, so lonely, so loyally—yes, the earl 


could recognize that loyalty—she stood be- 
fore him, small hands clenched, small head 
tilted up, blue eyes now purple in their. un- 
daunted spirit meeting his own unflinch- 


ingly. So the earl’s anger fled, and com- 
passion took its place. 

“ Peace, child,” he exclaimed kindly. 
“Thou wot’st not of which thou speakest. 
What doth that pretty head of thine know 
of treason or false oaths? And mean- 
time the pasty grows cold and the ale 
stales.” 

“Yet I am no baby, my lord, either,” 
flashed the girl. 

“Nor thy spirit, Mistress, of that hum- 
bleness I’d fain not see it of,” remarked 
the earl playfully. “ Hast thou seen Ron- 
ald this morning?” 

“Wherefore should I have seen him?” 
the girl replied, a soft color mantling her 
cheek under the scrutiny of the earl. 
“‘ Doubtless some horse claims his attention 
rather than his breakfast.” 

“The one he is breaking for thee?” 

“T know naught of that, my lord, being 
right well able to break the spirit of any 
horse to my own will of myself.” 

“‘ Aye, Mistress, and of any man, I mis- 
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trust not,” laughed the earl, as he quaffed 
his beaded ale. 

“T think not of men, my lord,” she an- 
swered, and blushed. 

The door of the pantry burst open at 
this, and following the old servitor bearing 
a platter of oaten cakes came, flushed with 
the wine of youth and the fresh morning 
winds, the heir of the earldom of Went- 
worth, stalwart frame clad in besplashed 
riding costume of corduroys, sturdy calves 
top-booted to the knees, and brown curls 
rumpled by the wide hat he tossed aside 
even as he entered. A lusty yeoman he 
seemed rather than a future earl, yet clean 
and good to look upon, with tawny eyes 
that darted sparks of gold, gleaming with 
a light that all men might read, as they 
fell upon the sight of Mistress Betty Carew 
eating her pheasant. 

But there was another light in the eyes 
that Lord Ronald turned the instant after 
upon the earl, his father, a light that Betty 
could not make out, but which, in some 
indefinable way, she felt shut her out from 
something that the earl understood, or at 
least divined. And Betty noticed, eating 
her pheasant slowly and daintily, that after 
that glance between the earl and his son, 
the earl ate little more, and that little after 
the manner of one whose food mattered 
naught to him whether it be good or bad, 
and such talk as there was it fell to her 
and Ronald. And presently the earl rose 
from his chair and left the room. 

“You rode early,” said Betty, rinsing 
her fingers in the ewer which the servitor 
presented upon a salver, and casting a quick 
glance under her long lashes at the young 
man. 

“ And far,” he added, and then there 
fell a silence, during which the old servitor 
withdrew. 

“ But why two horses, Ronald?” asked 
the girl Though her eyes were not on 
him, Betty saw the quick glance he gave her 
at the words. 

“ Perchance you dreamed,” he said slow- 
ly, “or perhaps at that early morning hour 
things look other than they are. Two 
horses, Betty?” 

The girl flushed more with hurt pride 
than anger. 

“Yes,” she said, “and I saw them be- 
yond peradventure with two eyes. How 
clumsily you deceive, Ronald.” 
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Again the silence. Outside among the 
tall hollyhocks a gay-hued oriole warbled 
blithely. Suddenly the girl spoke, pretty 
lips at a pout, a flash of defiance in the 
blue eyes. 

“ But I care not for your royalist secrets, 
the less that I see you and the earl, your 
father, make an outsider of me—which is, 
after all, but natural,” she added in a 
breath, “ seeing the little love I bear your 
cause.” 

“ Aye, Mistress, the more’s the pity.” 

“ That’s as it may be,” she retorted. 

“ At least we shall not quarrel this lovely 
morning. Why should we ever, Betty?” 

The girl lifted her dainty shoulders. 
Seated on the arm of the heavy chair, her 
foot swung enticingly beneath the hem 
of her gray gown. She gave no further 
answer. Young Crashaw rose, crossed to 
where she sat, hesitated an instant, then 
boldly seated himself in the chair, detain- 
ing the girl in her position by the simple 
device of placing an arm about her waist. 

“Clumsy I may be, Betty. ” he said, 

“but, at any rate, honest.” 

“So?” she said, between a waite and a 
blush. “ You leave no room for me to 
praise you, Ronald, saying that.” 

But he was in no jocose mood, and her 
jocularity left him: gravely serious. Yet he 
spoke in error. 

“Be my wife, Betty,” he pleaded, “ and 
end this pretty masque. England has need 
of you, and England’s king.” 

She tossed his arm aside by a sudden ges- 
ture, and rose palpitant to her feet, facing 
him in no uncertain anger. 

“England’s king has gone to his just 
account,” she cried, “ and England has no 
king, and ’twas no masque, sir, that took 
my father’s head, and left me orphaned.” 

She turned abruptly, hot tears brimming 
over, and would have made to leave the 
room but that young Crashaw stood beside 
her in the instant. 

“ Forgive me, dear,” he caught and held 
her hand, “and see of how little moment 
I hold even cause and king as against the 
love I bear you—so little that I risk dis- 
pleasure at your hands in making light of 
the difference in our ways of thought.” 

“Speak you truly, sir?” she asked. 
“Then whither and wherefore rode you 
forth so early this morning with roan horse 


fully saddled led by bridle rein?” 





Half in mischief she asked the question, 
half as a test, but as the red flush slowly 
spread into his face, scorn lit her eyes and 
quivered on her lips. 

“That I may not tell,” he murmured. 
“The secret is not mine alone.” Then 
at the realization of what his words im- 
plied, he became silent, his face slowly pal- 
ing. In his eyes she read the shadow of a 
doubt—a doubt of her. 

“You may keep your love,” she said 
coldly, “ until it is equalled by your faith.” 

And with that she left him. 


* I 


Now all that day Betty Carew was un- 
comfortable in her mind, aware that she 
had been unreasonable; even more stung 
in her pride that she should have been dis- 
trusted ; sorer still at her heart with a pain 
that was not devoid of a certain strange 
sweetness. For with all of her spirited 
adherence to Lord Protector and Parlia- 
ment, in Betty’s veins there ran the blood 
of loyalist and cavalier. Scorn them and 
flout them she might. To be scorned and 
doubted by them as one unworthy—that 
was a barrier which not even her father’s 
tragic ending had set up, and which made 
her this day feel oddly disconsolate and 
forlorn. Moreover, Mistress Betty had 
her share of feminine curiosity, and she 
would have given the few jewels of which 
she was possessed to have learned whither 
young Crashaw had ridden that morning 
ere yet the stars had paled above the oaks 
and beeches of the park—and wherefore. 

Thus it was that disconsolately she wan- 
dered through the rare beauties of the old 
sunken garden, upon whose mellowed red 
walls spread the pear-trees, heavy with gold 
and russet fruit in the warm sun, and 
where the marble sun dials quaintly mot- 
toed and moss green with the flight of 
years, told their daily story of the passing 
of time. Here grew also the earl’s rich 
roses among the tangle of many other sweet 
oldtime English flowers, and here were 
wont to trail their burgeoned glory the 
gorgeous peacocks that the girl loved with 
that one, her favorite among them, whose 
silvered white splendor blazed with sap- 
phire eyes. Nothing of it all she heeded 
now, nor yet of the tennis court beyond, 
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nor the lily-dappled lake under the span of 
whose stone bridges swam in stately silence 
the gleaming swans. 

That Betty’s mind was otherwise occu- 
pied than with the details of the peaceful 
life around her might have been seen in 
the changes which now and again swept 
her mobile face, in which from time to 
time a lovely color glowed, as, her small 
head turned imperiously back, her eyes 
sparkled with a half angry, half mocking 
defiance. A lovely mouth had Betty, rose 
red and drawn a Cupid’s bow, and a dainty 
nose that quivered sensitively as she thought 
now of the scene lately enacted between 
her and Ronald Crashaw. * 

Never before had Betty repulsed his love 
so cruelly, and the remorse that persisted 
in tugging at her heart frightened her now, 
and somewhat angered her too, and once 
she stamped her pretty foot at remem- 
brance of his slight of her even while he 
had protested that he loved her, and once a 
long sigh quivered through her and the 
blush on her face spread even to her little 
ears and down the delicious nape of her 
neck where the golden hair lay in delicate 
tendrils. —Then Betty once more tossed her 
head upward, and started as though hostile 
eyes were upon her. 

She opened the gate at the head of the 
gray-stone stairs, and crossing the stretch 
of park between, presently entered the 
meadow beyond. ‘The path she took lay 
like a golden shadow through the bent 
grass where her skirts had been used to brush 
it slightly down and where the sun had 
bleached the green of the bended grass to a 
tender yellow. But, if it was unused by 
others, Betty knew it well, nor paused in 
her progress until she stood beneath the 
one low-spreading oak that dotted the 
meadow with the somberness of its dark 
foliage, whereupon she did a most vain and 
unseemly thing for a maiden of Puritan 
persuasion. 

For Mistress Betty Carew, having 
reached the tree, proceeded with the deft- 
ness that argued familiarity to climb up 
among the sweeping branches, aiding her- 
self thereto by means of the gnarled and 
deeply cleft trunk, until, some distance 
from the ground, she settled herself com- 
fortably in the crutch formed by a giant 
limb, and, drawing her skirts about her, 
sighed pleasurably. Yet even then the 
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trouble of her mind persisted like a weari- 
ness that is more languor than fatigue and, 
even as a tear wet Betty’s lashes, her lips 
curved into a bewitching smile. And pres- 
ently, rocked almost imperceptibly by the 
breeze, lulled by the murmurings of bees 
in the clover beds below, and wrapped 
about in a drowsy content, she fell into a 
doze. 

Often had Betty asked herself what 
might happen to her if aroused suddenly 
from these somewhat daring naps she had 
accustomed herself to take in the arms of 
the friendly old tree, she should forget 
where she was and start up too heedlessly. 
Just what it was that aroused her now she 
never fully knew, but sitting abruptly 
erect, her eye caught the sight of a swiftly 
galloping horseman on the post road that 
curved about half a mile away against the 
meadow’s lower edge before it turned to 
skirt the woods beyond. Something famil- 
iar about the sweeping stride of the horse 
brought Mistress Betty to a keener inter- 
est.. Lathered with sweat though he was, 
and covered with the dust of the road, 
Betty knew the tireless swing of the big 
roan’s gait, for often had she ridden him 
down that selfsame road. 

But the rider! From her coign of van- 
tage among the open boughs of the tree she 
fixed her gaze upon him, but recognized 
him not. And then, even as she watched, 
the roan slackened his pace and stopped, 
his rider vaulted from the saddle, stood for 
an instant’s space as though listening, and 
then with a blow of his open hand upon 
the steaming flank of the horse, sent the 
animal riderless once again in unchecked 
gallop beyond the curve of the road. The 
next instant the man, leaping the meadow 
wall, came running low like a lapwing 
across the grass toward the solitary oak. 
And almost as quickly as the girl with no 
mean agility could free herself from her 
position, swing herself downward from 
limb to limb, and drop sheer to the ground, 
he had reached the encompassing shelter of 
the tree and stood confronting her. 

Just such a man she had never seen be- 
fore, though the difference lay not so much 
in what she saw as in what she felt. Young 
he was, and clean limbed, and of a height 
that made her tilt her head to see the color 
of his eyes. Brown eyes they were that 
sparkled with so frank an admiration of 
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what they saw that Betty lowered her own, 
and noted the stranger’s dress—black vel- 
vet and plain, save where lace of the finest 
turned back over the wrists and hung over 
the knees, where golden buckles matched 
the golden buckles of the shoes below the 
silk stockings of the shapely calves. Then, 
as she raised her eyes again to the pleasing 
face, the stranger removed his _black- 
plumed hat with a sweeping bow, and 
stood bareheaded, with flowing locks, be- 
fore her. 

“Mistress,” he said, and Betty mar- 
veled at the music of his voice, “I crave 
your grace for this intrusion.” 

“What means it, sir?” she asked. 
“Know you not whose lands these are?” 

The stranger cast a glance back over the 
way he had come. His eyes grave for the 
instant, lit up again as they rested upon 
his interlocutor. 

“One I am sure, Mistress, who would 
not deny his hospitality to another in sore 
need.” 

“In these days, sir,” said Betty, and her 
glance was keen, “ the need of some is the 
opportunity of others.” 

The young man started, drew back a 
pace, with a flash of his dark eyes. Un- 
consciously he covered his head with his 
hat. Then his face softened with the smile 
that swept it. And in that instant Betty 
read the secret of who he was. 

“A caustic philosophy for such lips,” 
he said, his grace of manner robbing the 
words of offense. Still the girl replied: 

“My lips are my own, sir; the philos- 
ophy for all who have had cause to learn it.” 

“That cause, Mistress, is mine,” said 
the stranger, and as he spoke he once more 
scanned anxiously the road he had come. 
Seeing which, the girl spoke more gently: 

“Yet surely you sought not me in your 
coming hither?” 

The young man turned searching eyes 
upon her. He appeared to debate with 
himself how much he should trust in her. 
At last he ventured: 

“The race I ride, Mistress, is one of 
heavy stakes, and Fortune seems not to 
favor me. From the brow of yonder hill 
as I looked back I could see my pursuers 
gain upon me, and my horse had begun to 
flag. Perchance ’twas more cunning than 
brave to decide to seek the friendly protec- 
tion of this tree and send my horse, light- 


ened of my weight, whithersoever he 
would. That the tree bore such fruit as 
turned out I hardly supposed. You will 
acquit me, Mistress, of that?” 

“You saw, then?” cried Betty, and 
blushed crimson. 

At that moment a cloud of dust rose 
over the rim of the distant hill, and in it 
a band of horsemen riding swiftly came 
into view. 

“ Now, if that good horse of mine has 
not stopped to graze by the wayside,” sighed 
the man, “they may ride by. "Iwas that 
I hoped for by my ruse.” 

“He hasn’t,” said Betty slowly, and 
more to herself than to him. “Ere this 
your horse is safe in his home stall, and I 
am much mistaken if his appearance there, 
riderless, gives not some troubled thought 
to his owners.” She wheeled from her 
position of abstractedly watching the ap- 
proaching horsemen and spoke with scant 
courtesy to her companion. “ Up into the 
tree With you!” she cried. “ Would you 
stand idly there to have them see you? Al- 
ready perchance ’tis too late.” 

She watched him obey her behest, her 
frown relaxing with admiration of the skill 
he evinced in ascending into the tree. 

“TI am sure,” she observed, “I am at 
a loss to know why I should abet you thus. 
Rather why should I not inform those 
who ride so wildly there of where their 
fox lies hidden?” 

“*T would be but part and parcel of my 
fortune if you did, Mistress,” and Betty, 
glancing hurriedly upward, caught the 
flash of whimsical humor in the eyes that 
looked down upon her. 

“So you jest at your fortune?” she 
cried. “ The finger of God moves you but 
to mirth. Happy England!” 

He laughed, a low, musical laughter 
that yet some way troubled her. 

“T am puzzled,” he said, and with her 
face set from him she still could see that 
he leaned toward her from his position in 
the tree. “Are you, Mistress, for King 
or Parliament?” 

She forgot to watch the horsemen at 
that, almost at the point now where the 
man who spoke to her had left his horse 
and vaulted the, meadow wall, and turned 
her face full upward to his. 

“Who is the King?” she asked, her 
eyes on his. 
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“ A sorry enough man, God knows,” he 
answered, “ yet still the King. Poor Eng- 
land!” 

“Amen!” she cried to that. “So said 
I ‘ Happy England ’ that he is no king.” 

But at this she ceased abruptly, giving 
a low exclamation, and commanding him 
to be quiet. For as they had talked, the 
band of horsemen had drawn ever nearer, 
and now suddenly drew rein by the 
meadow wall, he who seemed to be the 
leader raising himself in his stirrup and 
with hand arched above eyes looking 
straight toward the girl. 

“ Be still!” she tensely commanded the 
man in the tree, and stepped calmly for- 
ward, walking over the grass to the horse- 
men who waited. And if her heart beat 
quicker than its wont nothing of it showed 
in her face or in the silver of her voice as 
she returned the gruff greeting of him who 
looked her over with the manner of one by 
nature surly and by habit suspicious. 

“Saw you one ride down this road a 
while agone, woman?” he asked, without 
so much as hand to hat or tincture of cour- 
tesy in his tones. 

“ Like the wind,” answered the girl, 
“and much I marveled at his haste, but 
if it was to escape you for a companion, 
sir, I marvel no longer, for you are mon- 
strous uncivil.” 

With eyes defiant she held him, nor 
noted the gleam of amusement that spread 
over the countenances of his followers. 

“Verily,” replied he, “I am not ac- 
counted in Zion as one overmuch given to 
bandying light words with a strange 
woman, whose mouth is a deep pit, in 
which it is written, ‘he that is abhorred 
of the Lord shall fall therein.’ ” 

“*T would indeed be a grievous mouth- 
ful for any maiden,” said Betty wryly. 
“ But I detain you, gentlemen, from your 
quarry.” 

With that she made to leave them, but 
now he who had before spoken cried out 
more roughly still, bidding her stand, and 
throwing his bridle rein to his nearest com- 
panion, bounded over the low wall, and 
stood beside her, and as the girl, startled, 
turned to face him, he caught with no gen- 
tle force her outstretched arm. 

“* For the lips of a strange woman drop 
as an honeycomb,’” he muttered hoarsely, 
“*and her mouth is smoother than oil; 
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her feet go down to death; her steps take 
hold on hell.’ Where, woman, hast thou 
hidden with guile the son of Baal?” 

For an instant Betty reeled under the 
attack, then: 

“Truly,” she panted, white with fury 
rather than fear, “the Devil can quote 
scripture for his purpose and an English- 
man prove a scurvy knave.” ‘Then her 
face lit suddenly and she wrenched her 
arm free, and with a glad cry pointed over 
the shoulder of her assailant down the 
road. ‘“‘ Look to your life, coward,” she 
cried, “ for there rides one both an Eng- 
lishman and a man who will spit you as 
he would a toad if I give him the word.” 

Even as she spoke the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and the clank of scabbards empty of 
their swords, which gleamed aloft in the 
hands of those who advanced rapidly 
smote upon the ear, and the man sprang 
for his horse, as a body of the earl’s re- 
tainers, led by Lord Ronald, dashed toward 
the Roundhead group, who, taken thus 
unawares, had much ado to steady their 
horses against the impetuous attack, and 
who, crowded backward to the crest of the 
hill, were soon sent flying headlong at 
the muzzles of the earl’s musketeers over 
the way they had lately come. 


III 


In the darkly wainscoted dining hall 
the earl and his son and Mistress Betty 
Carew sat around the table, eating but 
lightly of the abundance supplied. Sober 
care made grave the brow of the elder 
man, while impatient unrest clouded the 


frank face of the younger. Only in the 
eyes of the girl glowed an excitement 
which not even her warm indignation at 
the stern determination of the men to bar 
her from their confidence could cause her 
to subdue. 

Indeed, as the day had worn on, Betty 
had come to welcome this exclusion of her- 
self from the matter of their thoughts, for 
it went well with what she had set herself 
to do, ever since that moment when, await- 
ing upon the meadow wall his return from 
the rout of the Roundhead band, her lover 
had rewarded her service to his cause by a 
most palpable distrust. For right well 
Betty knew what had led him and his 
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men so opportunely against the Roundhead 
party, judging rightly that at sight of the 
red roan’s riderless return, Lord Ronald, 
scenting danger to him whom he had 
sought to serve, had ridden forth to rescue, 
and intercept pursuit. Moreover, her own 
shrewd guess as to who it was she was 
befriending had not needed the Roundhead 
leader’s allusion to the son of Baal or Lord 
Ronald’s armed appearance to confirm that 
her fugitive of the oak was none other 
than the young king himself. 

So that when Lord Ronald had ridden 
back to her again and somewhat curtly de- 
manded of her wherefore she lingered 


there when men’s business was afoot, Betty * 


had checked her own confidence, and with 
her blue eyes agleam with most unpuritan 
malice, had suffered him to depart with his 
men on his aimless search for the miss- 
ing rider of the red roan. And partly born 
of the wounded love of her heart, and 
partly of such a mixture of emotions that 
she paused not to seek to unravel*them, a 
plan had taken shape in her mind which 
she waited impatiently the coming of the 
night to fulfil, holding the fugitive king 
in willing obedience the while, and excused 


in herself the deceit she practised upon him 
in the light of the service she should ren- 


der. For, not disclosing to him the true 
estate of the earl whose guest he had thus 
become, but reminding him continually, 
and with purpose, of her own disloyalty, 
she had led him to believe that he was 
among enemies and that a feminine sym- 
pathy with his plight had alone won her 
to minister to his need. 

To a sheltered corner of the garden she 
had conveyed him, while Lord Ronald and 
his men yet scoured the countryside in 
hopes to find him, and there had learned 
so much of his history as Charles, thinking 
himself unknown, had been pleased to give 
her: How, while resting at the inn of The 
Red Lion, a turbulent body of Puritan sol- 
diers had set upon him because of his ad- 
herence to the king’s party, and given him 
chase when he had sought to escape, and 
how his greatest need now lay in taking 
horse with speed to the Scottish border, 
where friends awaited, and where loyal 
hearts held to the fortunes of their rghtful 
prince. 

And now, their dinner being finished, 
Betty, noting that the earl and Lord Ron- 


‘in the sleeping garden. 
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ald desired to be rid of her that they might 
the more freely talk over their wine of the 
strange disappearance and need of their 
prince, slipped quietly away and sought her 
own apartment. A sickle moon swinging 
low in the western sky threw ghostly shad- 
ows in the long corridors as she sped along, 
and Betty, usually fearless, felt her heart 
beating quickly .at every inconsequential 
sound. Once she paused by a tall, mul- 
lioned window that overlooked the garden, 
and timorously unwound the scarf about 
her neck, letting it float out for a brief 
moment in the night breeze. Rebel though 
she was in her own esteem, something akin 
to awe clutched at her heartstrings at 
thought of the man waiting alone out there 
under the shadows of the dense shrubberies 
for her coming—the scion of a long line 
of kings, a king himself, Betty admitted, 
in brave grace of bearing and in royal cour- 
age. She had been reared to abhor the 
father: the Stuart charm of the son had 
won her adherence. And this was the 
youth for whom her guardian, the old 
earl, would willingly have laid down his 
life; for whom the earl’s son braved even 
her displeasure the surer to serve! In that 
moment of silent watching Betty Carew 
swerved back into line of loyalty. 

A little later, dressed in the garb of a 
man, booted and spurred, and cloaked to 
her knees, she stood before Charles Stuart 
At the unex- 
pected sight of her so accoutred, Charles, 
thinking himself discovered, started up 
from the bench whereon he had been re- 
clining, yet even at that moment, as Betty 
noted, the calm bearing of the man re- 
mained unshaken. And Betty remem- 
bered what she had heard of the heroic 
conduct of the King, his father, upon the 
scaffold. When she spoke her voice fell 
softly for other reasons than mere caution 
lest she be overheard. 

“T had almost feared to find you gone.” 

“ A winged bird makes a safe prisoner,” 
he replied, perhaps a little bitterly. 

“And a weak woman but a _ poor 
hostler,” she returned. ‘ But all unaided 
and unheard of the grooms I have your 
horse saddled and waiting just beyond this 
garden wall.” 

“T am ready,” he said, “and without 
words, Mistress, to thank you for this 
service.” 
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“Come!” she commanded, and led the 
way. 

But when he found that she would ride 
forth with him and that her horse, saddled 
man fashion, stood cheek by jowl with his, 
he sought to dissuade her, pointing out the 
hardship of the night ride, the chance of 
unfriendly encounter with Cromwell’s 
men, and last the risk she ran of casting 
slight upon her name with those who 
might misjudge her. To all of which she 
turned deaf ear. 

“”Tis my pleasure and decision,” she re- 
plied, right imperiously, “and even were 
the King of England to forbid it, I’d defy 
him, and have my will,” and unaided she 
sprang upon her horse. 

Charles shrugged his shoulders, even as 
he, too, swung himself into the saddle. 

“ And verily the King of England’s will 
is paramount,” he said, and laughed. 

“Do you know,” murmured Betty, as 
they rode ever more swiftly through the 
park toward the highway beyond, “ since 
this morning I have come to have a truer 
respect for the King.” 

“And why, Mistress, if I may ask?” 

“Thinking he would be less than a man 
not to become something of a man, indeed, 
in the school of his adversity.” 

He made attempt to answer that, but 
before he could speak two words she cut 
him sharply short, drawing her horse to a 
sudden standstill, and his, by the touch 
of her hand on his rein. 

“Listen!” she breathed, her body erect, 
her head inclined. 

The clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit rang 
out hollow upon the night, dark now un- 
der the pale glimmer of its stars. 

“Your baffled friends of this morning,” 
she cried. ‘“‘ The night is also not to be 
without its spice. Come!” And _ with 
that she clapped spurs to her horse, and he, 
following her action, they sprang forward 
into the darkness. 

But though they rode fast, faster seemed 
to follow the hoof beats behind them, echo- 
ing through the startled silence, and once 
the hollow report of a pistol brought forth 
a muttered oath from the young king. 
But Betty laughed, her laughter whipped 
with scorn. 

“The cowards! ”’ she cried with her next 
breath, “to shoot an enemy in the back.” 

After that they dashed on in silence. 
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And now the king was thankful for his 
guide, for, leaning toward him, the girl 
laid her hand upon the bridle rein of his 
horse and assumed the leadership, taking 
the racing horses with an unerring instinct 
where the road was least full of pitfalls, 
leaving it altogether when it curved at 
some length about a meadow at whose low 
hedge she put the horses in a- flying leap, 
and carried them again over the hedge into 
the road where it wound back. 

A moment then they paused to breathe 
their horses, but scarcely so when that one 
the king rode wheeled in his tracks, small 
head erect, and uttered a soft whinny. And 
then a shot rang out, and the king’s hat, 
with its heavy plume, fell to the ground. 
The next instant the girl had seized the 
king’s rein and put the horses into a run. 
Yet even as she did so Charles caught the 
sound of her soft laughter, and thought he 
noted in her almost a gleeful response to 
the challenge of their pursuit. But the 
words she said, more to herself than to 
him, the swift current of the winds in their 
faces dashed by him meaningless. 

And now the race seemed to be one to 
the death, and the wide night resolved it- 
self into the furious beat of horses’ hoofs 


and the labored breaths of steeds spent be- 


yond their endurance over a road that ran 
mangled up hill and down dale. And ever 
above the echoes rang the staccato note of 
the pursuers’ tread, with ever and anon 
the sharp crack of a pistol as it belched 
into the night. More than once the king, 
leaning forward in his stirrups, sought to 
seize the girl’s hand upon his horse’s rein 
with intent to check the mad flight, but at 
each attempt fell back in his saddle at her 
imperious command, marveling much at the 
strength of her purpose, nor able to account 
for it with his own mind. 

Then as they plunged from out the dank 
gloom of a wood which for the moment 
had afforded them shelter from the shots 
which momently grew more persistent, 
there came two quick reports, and from 
the girl there broke a little cry as the heavy 
handle of the whip she carried snapped 
above her hand. And at that the king 
once again sought to check their course. 

“ Mistress,” he cried, bending low to her 
ear, his hand closing upon hers, “ it is my 
wish—nay, my command! Know you not 
who it is with whom you ride?” 
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“Tt speaks as though it might even be 
the King’s Majesty itself,” cried the girl, 
half turning in her saddle, and though he 
could not see her face in the darkness of 
the night, Charles knew by her voice that 
Betty smiled. 

“T am your king, Mistress,” he replied, 
“though in such sorry plight, and not even 
for my kingdom may I accept such service 
from you at such risk.” 

“The service is not rendered for any 
loyalty the King might expect of Betty 
Carew,” she cried, with a flash of defiance. 

“Then, Mistress, why?” Charles 
asked, for at the moment the name she had 
uttered told him naught of who she was. 
“Though you knew me not for what I 
am, yet knew you I was of the king’s party 
and on his mission?” 

“That is for no man to know save one,” 
she answered, for at the instant they were 
ascending a hill so steep that they perforce 
had to bring their jaded horses to a slow 
trot, and there was time for fuller speech, 
and more she would have said, but at that 
moment, hugely outlined against the light- 
ening sky, there loomed up above them on 
the crest of the hill a band of horsemen 
descending at full speed the road that lay 
between. 

Yet even then the girl would not have 
given up attempt to continue the race she 
had so bravely run had not the King sud- 
denly thrown himself from his saddle, and, 
seizing the bit of her horse, brought it to 
a standstill, confronting her quick protest. 
The instant later they were surrounded, 
hastily lit torches thrust into their faces, 
he who seemed to be the leader of the band 
bending low in his saddle the better to scan 
what manner of men they might be. And 
then happened a strange thing. 

For scarcely had his eyes lit upon the 
king’s face than, springing from his horse, 
he fell upon one knee, raising the king’s 
disengaged hand to his lips, and thanking 
God for the providence of their meeting. 
For this was the Earl of Monteith, to 
whose loyalty to the Stuart cause the Scot- 
tish parliament had given mission to bring 
the young monarch, a fugitive in England, 
into his northern kingdom, and who, im- 
patient at Charles’s noncoming, and not a 
little fearful when the king’s arrival was so 
long delayed lest ill had befallen him, had 
determined to push across the border that 
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he might himself get word of his expected 
charge and perchance be of needed aid. 

“And right timely is your coming, my 
lord,” said the king, when the earl had 
spoken, “ for hotly have I and my faithful 
companion here been pursued this night by 
those who are even now close upon our 
heels, and would have been closer save for 
the skill and daring of this youth who led 
me to you.” 

The earl bowed to Mistress Betty 
Carew, whose quick blushes the ruddy 
light of the torches confounded with their 
own, and forbore to ask of the king a 
more particular introduction, the more so 
as at that moment the nearer approach of 
the outdistanced pursuers took on distinct 
sound, so close, indeed, that hardly had 
the earl drawn up his little band of chosen 
men across the road than the enemy burst 
upon them, 

Then it was that Betty Carew, trusting 
herself unobserved in the excitement of the 
moment, turned her horse’s head, and would 
have put him to sudden swiftness had not 
the king once more stayed her intent. 

“Wherefore, Mistress?” he asked in a 
low tone. 

“ My purpose is served, your majesty,” 
the girl responded, in some irritation. 
“You are with friends. I must back to 
my own. I pray you do not detain me.” 

“And think you to go in this wise, 
alone? Even so little authority as the 
King of England has is too great for that 
return for your loyalty, Mistress.” 

Charles spoke earnestly. A pretty wo- 
man ever drew forth his eloquence, and, 
moreover, his gratitude to Betty was sin- 
cere. But the girl was heeding him not. 
She was listening to the words of Lord 
Ronald Crashaw as he spoke apart with the 
Earl of Monteith. 

“You amaze me, my lord!” exclaimed 
the young man. “ All night have we fol- 
lowed in pursuit of those whom we thought 
had robbed the stables of the earl, my 
father, of his most valued horses, and now 
you tell me it was the King’s Majesty him- 
self that we chased, repeatedly fired upon, 
and would have disabled gladly. And a 
young man, you say, rode with him! Will 
you bring me to this young man, my Lord 
of Monteith?” 

“No!” cried Betty to the king, her 
tones a strange blending of alarm and 
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amusement. “Save me, Sire, from the 
sight of this man.” 

“So!” laughed Charles, “but may I 
ask wherefore, Mistress Carew?” 

Betty’s uneasiness was too acute to make 
her resentful of the question. 

“ He is the son of my guardian, the Earl 
of Wentworth, Sire, in whose garden I 
concealed you this morning. You were 
not among enemies, your Majesty, as I 
gave you to suppose, but among those eager 
to serve you—unless, indeed, truth com- 
pels me to style myself at that time an 
enemy, which was but what they deemed 
me, and in this I did not, myself, deceive 
your Majesty. But now—to have him find 
me thus! ” 

“ But, Mistress,” asked the king, with 
interest unassumed, “tell me, as I asked 
before, why this service on your part?” 

“Cannot your Majesty surmise?” cried 
Betty. ‘To be mistrusted by them; to be 
feared as one who might betray! And then 
your Majesty came to the oak, and though, 
almost at first sight, I knew you to be the 
king, and learned the surer who you were 
from that incivil soldier, I befriended you 
—yet still he—that man whom I must not 
meet to-night—doubted me, refused to let 


me share the secret of his service for you, 


Sire. And so I swore I’d do for your 
Majesty alone what they united had not 
been able to do—because of their lack of 
faith in me.” She paused a moment, then 
said bravely: “ And in rendering the serv- 
ice I fell into a loyalty to your Majesty I 
had not known before.” 

“So!” laughed Charles again, but with 
a touch of reverence in his tone. “A king 
for love, as one might say. For you love 
this man, Mistress? ” 

“That’s as it may be, Sire. But now, 
either let me be off alone on a road I know 
well, as I have proven, or, if it better please 
your Majesty, provide me a companion, to 
whom I shall be unknown.” 

Now, wherefore Betty should have over- 
looked the fact that as she had heard Lord 
Ronald make his request to the Earl of 
Monteith, so that young man, advancing 
with the earl, might overhear her confes- 
sion to the king, is one of those curious in- 
advertencies of which life is so full. Yet 
so it was, and, hearing her plea, young 
Crashaw hastily drew the earl aside to a 
hurried consultation. 
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Wherefore it was that when Mistress 
Betty Carew rode forth fifteen minutes 
later wearing upon her finger the jewel 
which Charles had pressed upon her in 
token of his gratitude, she rode attended 
at a respectful distance by none other 
than young Ronald Crashaw himself, and 
though Betty suspected it not, yet pru- 
dence bade her, in her questionable dis- 
guise, to lessen this respectful distance not 
at all. And perhaps it was an excess of 
this prudence that finally led her, when day 
dawn found them well upon their way, to 
pause in the shadow of a woods and there 
dismiss her escort. It was when the man, 
stolidly unresponsive to her commands, 
sat immovable upon his horse, that for the 
first time Betty lifted her eyes to his face. 
And with that she uttered an exclamation 
of dismay. 

“ Betty,” cried her lover, after they had 
regarded each other silently for some mo- 
ments’ space, “can you ever forgive me?” 

“ Never,” she replied. 

“ But you see, dear,” and now he put 
his horse in motion beside hers, “so much 
hung upon it 5 

“ Nothing hung upon it except my de- 
sire not to have you see me in these clothes,” 
she cut him short. 

“But I meant 

“TI care nothing for what you meant,” 
she retorted. 

Betty was enjoying herself. After all, 
the skies had not fallen, and she had al- 
ready reduced young Crashaw to a most 
abject state of propitiation. 

“ Betty,” he asked, after they had rid- 
den for some way in silence through the 
early morning, vibrant with the call of 
birds in the hedgerows and the silvery 
music of a lark, falling earthward from 
the sunkissed skies—‘ Betty, do you re- 
member what you said about offering you 
my love when it was equalled by my 
faith? They are equal now, and both are 
infinite.” 

She laughed. It was like the echo of 
the lark’s music, but strangely enough it 
left him uncheered. Yet as they rode up 
the stately avenue toward the house, Betty 
drew from her finger the jewelled ring 
which the king had given her, and held it 
out to Crashaw. And as he took it he 
knew that she gave it because the loyalty 
which it requited was her loyalty to his love. 


” 





DOCTORING THE TROLLEY 


By ROBERT SLOSS 


Since then on many a car you'll see 

A broomstick, plain as plain can be ; 
On every stick there’s a witch astride ; 
The string you see to her leg is tied. 


Remember my rhymes when you ride again 
On the rattling rail by the broomstick train! 


O ran, in 1891, the alert 

and genial fancy which 

made Oliver Wendell 

Holmes the most modern 

of our bygone New Eng- 

land school. America then 

— was just waking up to the 

trolley’s possibilities. What it has since 

wrought in knitting together town and 

country, while keeping pace with the hurry- 

ing throngs of cities, might give the poet 

greater cause to feign it nothing short of 

witchery. Nearly $3,775,000,000 repre- 

sents the network of its necromancy at the 

par value of stocks and bonds of more than 

1,200 corporations. It pays over $138,- 

000,000 annually in wages to a host of 

employees greater than the military arm of 

our own and many another nation. And 
everybody rides on it. 

But now we are just waking up to its 
impossibilities. The trolley is in trouble. 
Everywhere people are “ sore” about it. It 
seems to have slipped from the current of 
popular favor and dangles helplessly in air, 
while the sparks of controversy splutter 
around it. Most acutely at present has it 
got itself disliked in long and narrow New 
York, but opprobrium has likewise over- 
taken it in San Francisco, Toledo, and, alas! 
in Cleveland, and in many towns like Yon- 
kers and Middletown, N. Y., and even 
easy-going Philadelphia adds a growing 
grievance. Chicago, Pittsburg, and some 
smaller cities have just emerged from chas- 


tening experiences, while there is scarcely a 
community large or small that is not either 
convalescent or actually writhing from trol- 
ley disorders. Altogether we have reached 
the conclusion that traction is the most in- 
tractable of our public utilities. 

The situation affords many contrasts. 
Cleveland, coddling the dream of three-cent 
fares, has suddenly collided with the fact 
that her “ municipal ” traction company is 
$681,228 short of meeting its liabilities, and 
with the admonition of Judge Taylor that 
fares must be raised or the operation of the 
system abandoned. At Middletown, N. Y., 
the first act of Receiver Vanamee, of the 
local traction company, was to raise the 
wages of conductors and motormen and to 
furnish them with free hot coffee. 

A little over two years ago, when Chi- 
cago was girding her loins for the final 
wrestle with her now readjusted transit sys- 
tem, Governor Hughes was urging, in his 
first campaign speech, the necessity for im- 
mediate improvement of the service in New 
York. In his third annual message he now 
admits that the situation there, despite the 
work of his Public Service Commission, is 
the worst since that previous to the city’s 
getting its subway. Meanwhile, with the 
operative ratio for surface, elevated, and 
subway lines, taken as a whole, showing 
some two per cent less than anywhere else 
in the Union, New Yorkers are puzzled 
to understand why all the most convenient 
transfers have been abolished. Police who 
were regularly stationed at each new point 
of discontinuance to avert rioting, were not 
needed, but the community can hardly be 
described as possessing its soul in patience 
over conditions which, so far as they can 
see, are nothing bettered, but rather grow- 
ing worse. New York’s problem is the 
most difficult of all, but even in rural com- 
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munities, as the fares go up and the service 
runs down, people are asking: “ What is 
the matter with the trolley?” 

Nostrums enough have been urged for its 
debilities. Despite the present inobviousness 
of the benefits of a Public Service Commis- 
sion in New York, the governor of at least 
one other State recommends following her 
example. But, whatever the ultimate ad- 
vantages of such bodies, the people are 
scarcely warranted in regarding them as a 
guaranty of immediate relief. Their task 
is the harmonizing of conflicting interests. 
How difficult that may prove, in the hands 
of a set of men with mandatory power, is 
aptly illustrated by the experience of Mas- 
sachusetts. Long ago the State established 
a Gas and Electric Lighting Commission, 
which began by limiting the profits private 
enterprise could make out of such industries. 
They placed the figure at six per cent, and 
as a result stifled for years the extension 
and improvement of service throughout the 
State. Safer six-per-cent investments were 
too common, and it was not till they 
adopted the English plan, allowing an in- 
crease of dividends for every decrease in 
rate to consumers, that anything like ade- 
quate service was attained. In this and 
many another instance it is evident that 
fixing the stakes at the precise point where 
private capital will “get in the game,” 
while at the same time the “ interests of the 
public” are safeguarded, is an adjustment 
too delicate to be achieved out of hand. 

The alternative recommended is to dis- 
card private capital and enterprise alto- 
gether, and this is still more strongly urged 
by those who see in public ownership and 
operation the restoration of the trolley to 
popular favor. But communities are com- 
ing to realize that public enterprises are not 
susceptible to the salutary check of the bal- 
ance sheet. ‘They can see for themselves 
that had the Cleveland experiment been 
conducted by the city instead of with ad- 
mirable magnanimity and fortitude by its 
mayor, the deficit would not have spelled 
financial ruin for him, but would have 
meant an increased tax rate—a thing which 
has grown less popular even than paying a 
higher fare for a ride you really get. 

Evidently the trolley’s dilemma is a par- 
ticularly horny and obstinate one, and, con- 
fronted by it, we are inclined to overlook 
the existence of a class of experts whose 
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diagnosis of the situation is based on 
achievements of a restorative surgery ap- 
plied by them already to various sore spots 
in the traction disease. They are entitled 
to the degree of Doctors of Traction. 

In New York, where one patient is dan- 
gerously ill, four different representatives of 
the profession are gathered at the bedside. 
The Public Service Commission retains Bion 
J. Arnold specifically for traction troubles 
in the city. Some of the commission’s pre- 
scriptions in the public interest brought out 
such a realization of the patient’s condition 
that it was promptly put into the courts. 
The receivers of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Co. at once called in a firm of 
trolley doctors of their own choice. After 
careful diagnosis these proved that the aver- 
age passenger haul of the company costs 
seven and a half cents and that transfers 
should therefore be abolished. Meanwhile 
they evolved a new type of car giving one 
fourth greater seating capacity, and demon- 
strated how with each 125 of these the com- 
pany could effect a saving of $100,000 a 
year in-operative cost. Then the reorgan- 
ization committee of stockholders of the 
Metropolitan sent for some trolley doctors 


from Boston to see if the patient could be 


put on its feet again. Finally the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan combination retained 
another consulting physician to see that the 
resuscitation should be done without harm 
to the controlling interest which they hold 
in the latter company. 

A simple instance, outside the traction 
field, illustrates the necessity for the work of 
such doctors. Several gentlemen had pur- 
chased country estates near a large city. 
There was no lighting plant within fifty 
miles of them, so they got together and 
erected a power plant of their own. No 
sooner was their wiring installed than they 
had a number of requests from other resi- 
dents to be furnished with current. These 
were accommodated. Electric lighting be- 
came popular thereabout, the demand for it 
spread sporadically, and, in the effort to 
be obliging, wiring was extended here and 
there. Before they knew it, the gentlemen 
had a public utilities company on their 
hands. 

From a business standpoint its affairs 
were by this time in a hopeless tangle. The 
parties to the original enterprise could no 
longer, as at first, approximate the expense 
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of serving themselves. Now that they had 
been led into trying to serve the public, 
there were complaints and mismanagement, 
and altogether so much trouble that they 
threw up their hands and sought profes- 
sional advice to set them straight. 

The doctor experts came, took the plant, 
made some economical changes in its equip- 
ment, ran a few lines of wire to better 
advantage than had obtained in the early 
haphazard growth. Then they reorganized 
the little company on a better basis, and 
epened up for a campaign of general busi- 
ness throughout the county. They man- 
aged the plant for three years, and have 
just turned it back to its owners on a hand- 
somely paying basis, every consumer satisfied 
with the service and every stockholder 
pleased with the dividends. 

About the time this concern took hold of 
the little power house, they were called in 
to form an expert opinion of the traction 
situation in three contiguous western cities. 
Here was a growing population of about 
100,000 served very badly by separate trol- 
ley systems. None of the companies were 
making any money, because they had oper- 
ated for all there was in it for themselves 
and had allowed their properties to deterio- 
rate into such bad shape that, even with 
good intentions, good service would have 
been impossible. 

The three cities were practically one, di- 
vided only by the Mississippi River. The 
engineers went in and evolved a plan 
whereby the actual rather than the acci- 
dental community could be served satisfac- 
torily. This required, however, consider- 
able improvement and extension of the 
physical equipment of the systems an_ their 
operation under one management. Capital 
had to be obtained and legal difficulties 
regarding franchises adjusted. Through 
their auditor and attorney, whom experience 
has taught them to keep on hand for just 
such emergencies, the engineers removed all 
obstacles to the unification, and, as the Tri- 
city Railway Co., the roads are now doing a 
progressive and profitable business, with the 
trolley doctors retained as general managers. 

Somewhat similar was the situation in 
Seattle about eight years ago, when a dozen 
small street railway companies were all 
working at odds to the hopeless detriment 
of the public service. Only one of the 
companies was earning enough to pay fixed 


charges, and the Seattle banks, which had 
gotten tired of financing the various organi- 
zations, sought the trolley doctors’ advice. 
As a result a consolidated company came 
into being, unifying the whole field and un- 
dertaking extensive development work. The 
people of Seattle do not take fright when 
they are told that this is a result of com- 
bination instead of competition, even though 
the traction company is at last able to pay 
its bills, its interest, and its dividends, for 
the city is getting splendid service. 

It is a mere detail to the citizens of 
Seattle that the trolley doctors who effected 
the reorganization still operate the lines for 
the holding company. They also operate 
the entire street-railway systems of Gal- 
veston, Houston, Savannah, Tampa, and 
interurban lines in Texas, around Boston, 
and Puget Sound, besides a score of other 
public utilities in the United States, Porto 
Rico, and Nova Scotia. 

Pittsburg, Kansas City, and San Fran- 
cisco are other patients, to the relief of 
whose arteries—the trolley lines—such doc- 
tors have been called. Diagnosis of the 
ailment, careful nursing, wise advice, finan- 
cial, physical, operative—these are the func- 
tions that justify the professional title and 
the degree. 

Such examples, typical of many others 
of the same kind, would seem to show that 
those two bogies, “ merger” and “ consol- 
idation,” are not always so disastrous as is 
the ill-repute they have gained for them- 
selves. The history of these concerns shows 
that their “ merging ” is of a different sort, 
incidental to the solid foundation of physi- 
ca! unification. The leading firms of trol- 
ley doctors began some twenty years ago as 
contractors for electric-railway construction. 
From that they have developed their pres- 
ent status, adding financial and legal de- 
partments to overcome obstacles which too 
often confront the carrying out of physi- 
cal improvement. Some have carried their 
financial operations a step further, finding 
it advantageous to develop a banking busi- 
ness for the sound handling of public 
utilities securities. They are primarily en- 
gineers and constructors, and the machinery 
of business they have developed is all con- 
structive machinery to enable them to carry 
out for clients propositions that emanate 
from the engineering standpoint. 

In contrast to these highly organized con- 
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cerns, there is another class of doctors of 
traction, among whom Bion J. Arnold 
stands out as perhaps the most notable sin- 
gle figure. With him as the representative 
of the public, and with three other spe- 
cialists advising the principal financial in- 
terest, there is hcpe of reaching a basis of 
readjustment sati:factory to even this dif- 
ficult community. 

No better illustration of the kind of work 
that must be dore, on a large scale in New 
York but no less wisely elsewhere, is to be 
found than Mr. Arnold’s experience with 
the situation in Chicago. ‘There had been 
a ten years’ traction fight there, during 
which Yerkes had merged the companies 
and capitalized tem at $81,000,000, finally 
selling them to \Videner & Elkins, holding 
out the valuable iines in the outlying towns 
and leaving Chicago with two divided con- 
cerns to serve it. 

Expiring franchises and Mayor Harri- 
son’s determination to secure a clean coun- 
cil, paved the way for the people to come 
into their own. A valuation commission was 
appointed, consisting of Professor Cooley, 
of Ann Arbor, A. B. DuPont, Tom John- 
son’s right-hand man, and Mr. Arnold as 
chairman. The first step devolving upon 
them was a physical valuation of the two 
properties, and this was the task which fell 
to Mr. Arnold. 

In a printed report of some six volumes 
he analyzed every existing detail of the 
equipment of both roads, computing its pres- 
ent worth in dollars and cents, and em- 
bodying equally detailed estimates of nec- 
essary improvements that would secure 
desired service, transfers, and extensions. 
The ultimate finding of the commission was 
that the properties were worth $47,000,000 
exclusive of the paving between tracks, con- 
cerning which there was a legal wrangle, 
the companies claiming that $6,000,000 
more should be allowed them for having 
been compelled to put it down. Finally, 
for the purposes of a trade, a compromise 
figure of $50,000,000 was arrived at. 

Thus the effort to size up the properties, 
with a view to their ability to perform the 
work it was desirable to have them do, re- 
sulted in squeezing $31,000,000 out of the 
old Yerkes capitalization. Even then, from 
a strict engineering standpoint, there were 
some handicaps in getting down to rock bot- 
tom. For instance, owing to a legal tangle, 
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the old cable system, which amounted to 
nothing but junk, had to be valued as a 
“ going concern ” at $11,000,000. 

However, in the final adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the roads and the city, the 
former agreed to rehabilitate the properties 
to secure the desired service in accordance 
with plans to be prepared by a chief engi- 
neer, selected by the city, and approved by 
a Board of Supervising Engineers, one se- 
lected by the city, one by the companies, and 
a third selected by both. Mr. Arnold was 
selected as both chief engineer and chair- 
man of the board, being appointed by ordi- 
nance for twenty years and removable only 
for cause. 

In the plans for rehabilitation finally 
approved by the board, it was estimated 
that $40,000,000 would be required to put 
the roads in first-class shape. In the year 
and a half since then, $25,000,000 have 
already been spent. And this has been 
added to the $50,000,000 capitalization ; 
not, however, till every item was checked 
up by the board and they had certified that 
the money had actually gone into physical 
improvements. The advantage of such a 
foundation is apparent. Should the roads 
fail to fulfill their bargain or tire of it, the 
city can at any time acquire the properties 
at a fixed valuation, and either operate or 
lease them. Or it may authorize the sale 
of the properties to a private corporation 
at twenty per cent advance on that valua- 
tion. This makes it practically impossible 
for “ sandbaggers”’ to obtain possession of 
them or for them to be privately exploited 
on the old combination leasing and guar- 
anteeing system. 

The method arrived at for the distribu- 
tion of earnings was equally sensible. The 
companies were to find the capital for the 
rehabilitation, and were to receive a broker- 
age of five per cent for doing so, and a 
bonus of ten per cent above cash cost on 
all construction work. Then eight per cent 
of the gross earnings was to be set aside for 
renewals and depreciation. It was manda- 
tory on the companies themselves to spend 
at least six per cent on maintenance, and 
any portion of the eight-per-cent fund not 
so spent reverted to the city, so that there 
was no inducement for them not to keep up 
the roads, with fourteen per cent of the 
earnings always available for the purpose. 
After deducting these fixed charges, to- 
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gether with the operating expense, five per 
cent interest was to be paid on the capital- 
ization, and the balance, if any, should go 
fifty-five per cent to the city and forty-five 
per cent to the companies. 

How well the plan has worked may be 
judged from the fact that the railways made 
between seven and eight per cent return on 
their investment and paid into the Chicago 
city treasury $1,500,000 the first year, 
which will shortly be increased by an equal 
amount for the second year, which may 
be used in reducing fares or as a sinking 
fund against the ultimate purchase of the 
roads. 

Surely this is an advantageous situation 
for all concerned, and it is so because the 
plan which evolved it provided first of all 
for the engineering necessities of good serv- 
ice. And if you dip into the well of experi- 
ence of these doctors of the trolley you will 
find that they all agree on the physical 
basis as the only point of embarkation on 
public-service enterprises. They are per- 


fectly familiar with the ins and outs of 
traction development in America, because 
it was that very development that brought 
them into being, at first as constructionists, 
They know 


and now as reconstructionists. 
too well that too many have lost sight of 
that development’s being at bottom a purely 
physical one. F 

It is a development that has kept the 
engineers extremely busy. Swift, indeed, 
has been the transition from the track of the 
early street railway—a wooden beam with 
a strap of iron nailed to it—till we reach 
the 140-pound g-inch steel rails laid on 
solid concrete to-day. Two years ago a 
progressive traction company put down on 
a street of Syracuse a rail system which 
they proudly boasted would last for twenty 
years. Now they are tearing it up to give 
place to the more modern type necessary to 
withstand the increasingly heavier rolling 
stock. Everywhere the story is the same— 
replacement following replacement to meet 
a rapidly advancing standard in every de- 
partment. Now engineers are beginning to 
feel that, at least in trackage and size of 
cars and transmission of power, a limit has 
been reached which will defy improvement 
for a while—but they are not sure. 

New York remains the only American 
city that can still furnish specimens for a 
museum illustrative of this development. 
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You can there watch the big pay-as-you- 
enter cars round a curve, and wonder how 
they do it. Then, turning down some by 
street, you may be startled to see a horse 
drag past you a large Saratoga trunk on 
four wheels, with windows in it. If you 
are old enough, it will freshen your mem- 
ory of a quarter of a century ago. 

Yet that little horse car, jogging along 
in a forgotten eddy of metropolitan traffic, 
is not only significant of New York’s trac- 
tion tangle, but it symbolizes the root of 
the evil from which the trolley is just be- 
ginning to emerge. In New York it rep- 
resents consolidation as complex as the city’s 
mixed population. In Pittsburg, before 
the doctors came, there were 138 holding 
companies, 112 of which had leased their 
properties. That little car is run to pre- 
serve intact the franchise of some company 
whose shareholders sit complacently await- 
ing the annual dividend which the leasing 
company bound itself, in some furor of 
merging, to pay for a period on the stock. 

If the doctors were left alone with the 
little horse line, they would wipe it off the 
map. It is a cumbersome reminder of the 
period before traction interests began to 
come around to the engineering view that 
all extensions and replacements must be paid 
for out of earnings. To produce ‘those 
earnings “ consolidation ” often means anni- 
hilation, and then proper codrdination of 
what physical property is left, under uni- 
form management. It is a method distinct- 
ly opposed to that of high finance, the re- 
sults of which still complicate many a trac- 
tion disorder that the doctors themselves 
could cure easily enough. 

The old method was convincing enough 
while it lasted. It consisted in the indis- 
criminate merging of disunited companies, 
guaranteeing their profits, and then the flo- 
tation of stock to secure additional capital 
for the extension and improvement of really 
important lines. There was no need to fig- 
ure earnings very closely. If they were in- 
adequate, there could be another merger and 
the interesting of more capital—until every- 
thing was merged. Then the service could 
be skimped in order to pay interest, till at 
last, through failure to meet obligations to 
either investors or the public, the whole 
structure tumbled into bankruptcy. 

But, with all its faults, such has been 
the improvident way of providing the great 
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physical development which the trolley ex- 
emplifies in spite of its abuses. Had the 
people realized that they were paying for 
that development, they would have fur- 
nished more cheerfully the nickels which 
make the gross earnings of companies, 
which amounted in 1907 to $418,187,858; 
or had they realized that fifty-seven and 
a half per cent of that sum was the cost of 
operation, mostly wages; or that less than 
$100,000,000 of it was paid in dividends 
on the $3,774,772,096 of capital. The 
last five years have been lean ones for the 
trolley, so that the increase of operating 
expenses, taxes, interest, and passengers car- 
ried on transfers has been much more rapid 
than the increase of earnings from opera- 
tion. But the people have cared for none 
of these things, because what they want 
is service, and they have not been getting 
it. Hence they were sure when fares were 
raised that it was merely to enrich the 
already fat pockets of magnates, a view 
which received unfortunate encouragement 
from the unscrupulous exploitations of the 
past, till it was distorted out of all corre- 
lation to the facts. 

That is why the Cleveland disaster is the 
most valuable educative incident in the trac- 
Expiring franchises en- 


tion field to-day. 
abled the mayor, in accordance with a pet 
scheme, to force the lease of the street rail- 
Way properties to a company which he 


formed for the purpose. There could be 
no question of exploitation. 2Tom Johnson 
was for the people. The leasing company 
was capitalized at only $10,000, and the 
rental of the properties, $73,333 per month, 
was based on a low valuation arrived at 
only after a long struggle. 

Yet, when in the exigency of making 
both ends meet, transfers were cut off, there 
was as much indignation in Cleveland as 
there is now in New York. Then an addi- 
tional cent was charged for transfers, and 
that failing to allay the popular clamor, the 
transfers were restored. Curtailment of 
the service followed of necessity, convincing 
Cleveland that, there at least, three-cent 
fare meant two-cent accommodation. It 
was an experiment the conditions of which 
were absolutely exclusive of doubt of the 
fact that there is nothing in traction bar- 
gain sales. It is encouraging, too, for the 
future, because the public, when correctly 
informed, do not go very far wrong on a 
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matter which touches them so vitally as get- 
ting there when you want to go. 

The doctors know that what the public 
wants is service, and they know it can be 
given to them when the snags are reorgan- 
ized out of the way. But they also know 
that in the rehabilitation the people have 
got to pay for the things which will provide 
the service. ‘They know, too, that about 
this the public have hitherto been informed 
wrongly or not at all. 

At least one public-service corporation is 
evincing its faith in public opinion in Min- 
neapolis. There, sound equipment has been 
kept up so that they are actually giving as 
good service as in any city in the Union. 
As a political stroke an ordinance was 
passed requiring the company to sell six 
tickets for a quarter. The company is 
fighting for its repeal, not by the methods 
of practical politics, but by telling the peo- 
ple, in a page of the newspapers daily, what 
has actually been the history of traction de- 
velopment for the past twenty years in Min- 
neapolis, what it has done for the city in the 
provision of convenience and the distribution 
of money in wages and public works, and 
what it costs to keep on doing such things. 

It would have been a wise thing for 
public utilities corporations to have taken 
the public into their confidence long ago. 
Many, though not most, have not had 
sound business facts to present. The exam- 
ple of Jake Sharp and his “ boodle alder- 
men,” who sold the franchise for New 
York’s Broadway line in the late ’80’s, was 
far too frequently followed in the history 
of traction development. Frequently the 
promoters who boodled through franchises 
were mere blackmailers, cutting in on the 
cream of the business of the existing lines 
compelled to keep up less paying properties 
in outlying districts. The result was al- 
ways absorption, one way or the other, for 
which the people always paid the bills. On 
the other hand, quite as many who yielded 
to a corrupt system saw in it the only 
ready gateway to legitimate enterprise. If 
it were not so the trolley situation would 
not present the hopeful features its great 
physical development gives it to-day. 

The people are learning how to eliminate 
the crooked official, and as rapidly as the 
pathways of rehabilitation are made straight, 
the doctors of the trolley stand ready and 
able to restore it to health. 








THE IDOL 


By AGNES LEE 


And also concerning Maachah the mother of Asa the 
king, he removed her from being queen, because she 
had made an idol in a grove. 


—ITI Chronicles, xv, 16. 


N OTHER, what dost thou sway unto, 
i Ponder upon? 
Something to whisper to, pray unto, 

Asa, my son. 


Put off thy crown—then yea to thee— 
Bow and blaspheme! 

Take thou my queenhood—I say to thee: 
Take not my dream. 


Let me draw near to thy dream, mother, 
Let ‘me draw near. 

Under the bough and the beam, mother, 
Let it appear. 


This my fingers made, leave to me! 
Bendest thou nigh? 
Thou my body made, cleave to me, 


Worship, as I! 


Nay, I have fired the form thereof, 
Fired the hair. 

How all the grove is warm thereof, 
Luminous, fair! 


See how the gold flame merrily 
Wasteth its breast, 

Hath it a word now, verily, 
For thy soul’s rest? 


Mark how the light forsweareth it; 
Never it strove. 

The brook of Kidron beareth it 
Far from the grove. 


Cleanséd thy heart I show to thee; 
Well have I done. 

Woe to thee, woe to thee, woe to thee, 
Asa, my son! 
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RAOUL’S HOSTS 


AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF A GENTLEMAN 
OF FORTUNE 


By H. C. BAILEY 


Rg PICK this chapter out of 

4 i(> two manuscripts. One lies 

at Dresden in the Saxon 

archives (and how it came 

there no one professes even 

to guess) ; the other is my 

—n old ally, Raoul’s “ History 

of Myself.” They agree altogether — an 
achievement most unusual in manuscripts. 

The manuscript at Dresden is a poem 
written with great vigor and humor in a 
patois of German and Dutch. Its author 
was that Gaspar Wiederman whom you 
have met already. I regret that the man- 
ners of a more prudish age restrain me from 
quoting all his verses. I should much like 
to have known him. 

Raoul begins the story. It was the au- 
tumn of 1584, and William the Silent was 
dead, and the Prince of Parma was gather- 
ing his strength to besiege Antwerp, and 
Raoul was in a bad temper. I think that 
must be why he dared what he did, for 
the deed was the most reckless of his life 
save one; and in that there was a woman. 
Unfortunately this present little matter 
makes nothing in the telling. It was a 
lonely raid, like most of his. He went 
down to Kalloo, where Parma had his 
magazines and a dockyard with great store 
of timber. There must have been half a 
hundred in Parma’s force who knew him; 
and if one of them saw him, burning was 
the kindliest death he could hope for. Nev- 
ertheless, the little man went. And one 
moonlight night he threw a pannikin of 
burning charcoal into the powder maga- 
zine. ‘The powder went to the heavens in 
splendor, and the flame of it caught the 
dockyard timber. In three hours three 


months’ work and the worth of fifty thou- 
sand florins were red ash. But before that, 
some one—to the end Raoul never knew 
who it was—some one saw his face in the 
glare, and gave the alarm, and tried to 
seize him. Raoul broke away, and dodged 
about the huts to his horse. All the rest 
of the night he rode northward, away from 
that yellow sky. Pursuit was left out of 
sight and hearing. Just before dawn he 
skirted round old Mondragon’s camp at 
Zwol. Most impudently he stole a fresh 
horse from the Spanish lines and left his 
tired beast in its stead. 

Then the sun rose orange in a dull gray 
sky. All the morning he rode on, and as 
the morning waned the sun faded. Wet 
fog came rolling from the sea. About noon- 
tide he could see a bare hundred yards 
through the grayness. 

And now the story begins to be a story. 
A farmsteading loomed out of the fog, and 
Raoul, all weary, drew rein and rapped at 
the door with his dagger hilt. A square 
Dutchman came from the byre, a woman 
from the hen house. The man gaped at 
him, and the woman’s eyes grew round and 
big. Raoul was mud from feather to spur 
—gray Scheldt mud underneath half over- 
laid with red gravel of Zwol: drooping 
feather, mustachios and little beard were 
gemmed with the fog dew. 

“Good folk, may I buy a meal and hire 
a bed here?” he cried. 

“Surely, sir, surely,” said the woman 
readily enough. (Raoul here thinks fit to 
point out that, dirty or clean, his shape ever 
took a woman’s eye.) 

“Who may you be?” the man growled. 

“One who will pay,” said Raoul. 
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The man eyed him with distrust. “ You 
are not Dutch.” 

“ But my money is.” 

“T do not care for your money.” 

“Then you are not Dutch either.” 

“And no one comes into my house un- 
less I know who he is.” 

“T suppose the devil makes the same 
rule in hell,” said Raoul, and swung stiffly 
to the ground. “ Well, my friend, if I 
am not Dutch I am not anything else. I 
have no country and no name, and no 
victuals inside me. I want two pounds of 
meat and four hours of bed, and I pay two 
florins for all.” 

The Dutchman shook his square head. 
“T take no nameless man into my house. 
For what I know, you are a Spaniard i 

“ Diantre, for what you know, I am 
an archangel!” Raoul stamped his foot. 
“You may call me Raoul if you want a 
name. I serve the Estates of Holland, and 
I come from troubling Parma’s rest. And 
now for God’s sake give me meat.” 

“You serve the Estates? Why did you 
not say it at first? You are welcome; ach! 
but you are very welcome indeed! Come 


'” 


Very welcome they made him. All foul 
from the highway, he was brought to their 
speckless best room and put into the mas- 


ter’s chair. Off went the man to tend his 
horse, and the little buxom woman set all 
her farmhouse dainties before him and plied 
him till he could eat no more. Then she 
brought him to an upper room and a soft 
white bed with sheets all fragrant of 
thyme. He was asleep, he says, before he 
lay down. 

When he woke it was to hear the clatter 
of steel, to see men standing over him. 
They laughed at him as he gaped and 
rubbed his heavy eyes. ‘Then he saw that 
they wore the yellow and red of Mondra- 
gon’s horse. 

“So, little devil, we have you in your 
earth,” says one genially in Spanish. 

Raoul had his wits about him again. “ I 
do not understand,” says he in Dutch. 
“What do you want with me?” 

“We only want you.” 

“T am a trader of Bergen op Zoom, 
and % 

A volley of oaths, and “ You are a foul 
little liar. We have been hunting you all 
day.” 
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Raoul shook his head. ‘“‘ You make a 
mistake, noble gentlemen. I am x 

He was jerked onto the floor. “ Up 
with you! We know who you are. You 
are that cursed Dutch spy. They told us 
so downstairs.” 

“Oh, they told you?” 

“Yes, curse them. When we had of- 
fered to burn her husband the woman told 
us. Madre Dios, and I think we will burn 
him yet. I would like to see her face.” 

“You are benevolent.” Raoul sat down 
in his shirt on the bed. ‘“ And since you 
know who I am, most illustrious, who 
am I?” . 

“You are the little rogue Parma sent us 
word to catch. That is enough for me. 
Back you come to Parma. You can tell 
him who you are.” 

“Let me honor him by wearing my 
breeches,” said Raoul. 

“Well. You will never put them on 
again.” The Spaniard chuckled. 

Raoul began his toilet. His stockings 
came on slowly, and were artistically gar- 
tered. Slowly he buttoned his breeches. 
The fog was thick without, and he did not 
try to see out of the window; but his head 
was cocked a little on one side, and he 
strained his ears to listen. Horses were 
champing and shifting their feet. 

““ Now, where the devil are my boots?” 
said Raoul, and moved about looking for 
them. 

The Spaniards, too, peered round the 
room. 

Raoul snatched his sword from the bed- 
side and hurled himself through the win- 
dow. With a shiver of glass and a crash 
of timber he vanished into the fog. 

Some of them rushed at the window and 
struggled out, and began to climb down; 
some stumbled headlong down the stairs. 
But all were too late. Raoul had fallen 
on hands and knees in the mire. He sprang 
up again and darted at their waiting 
horses. His rapier shot through a man’s 
heart: he vaulted to a saddle, and shouted 
to the frightened beasts and beat them with 
his sword. In a moment they were all 
gone, flying wildly hither and thither 
through the fog. And Raoul was gone 
with them. 

“T think I never did better in my life,” 
Raoul writes. He was fairly away from 
them, a good horse between his thighs. 
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They had their own horses to hunt before 
they could hunt him. At worst he had a 
quarter hour’s start, and to give him that 
was to lose him forever. 

But he checked his pace. He was not 
content yet. He had also a little affair 
with his hosts—that dainty buxom little 
woman and her square suspicious spouse. 
They had betrayed him of course. But if 


you think that troubled him you do not 
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house. From all sides sound came to him 
out of the fog. The horse hunt, he guessed, 
was not going well. But he could see lit- 
tle. Something dark in the grayness close 
ahead was doubtless the steading. A horse 
came up to him and whinnied. He snatched 
its bridle and rode on. A shriek came from 
the house, and another. He heard the thud 
of feet, the crash of fagots against the 
ground, the creak of a rope on timber. But 


“ His rapier shot through a man’s beart.” 


understand Raoul. He was altogether a 
man. He expected no one to be a martyr 
for his sake. It was they, not he, who 
seemed to him injured. He had brought 
the Spaniards down upon them, and left 
them to bear a Spanish revenge—death and 
torture and worse. He liked his doings to 
end in neat success. This was ugly, un- 
seemly. It did not accord with his honor 
to leave it so. 

“My vanity,” he writes, “‘ my vanity, so 
please you, turned my horse.” 

Over the turf warily he came back to the 


he dared not gallop. He saw the orchard 
fence only just in time to lift his horses for 
the jump. Then, stooping low for fear of 
low boughs, he broke through the trees. 
Tawny flame leaped up through the fog 
about the writhing body of a man who was 
hung by his feet from a tree. Around the 
fire a little knot of Spaniards were laugh- 
ing and shouting. 

Raoul came. Two Spaniards were rid- 
den down and his horses plunged upon 
them. Two more were caught on his 
sword as a cook spits pieces of meat. Raoul 
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sprang down. His sword was fixed to the 
hilt in their gasping bodies. He plucked 
it out, and plunged into the fire, kicking 
the burning fagots this way and that, and 
slashed at the ropes from which the Dutch- 
man hung. In a moment he had the man 
out of the smoke and flame, singed and 
gasping, but safe. Raoul tore a sword from 
one dying Spaniard and thrust it into the 
Dutchman’s hand. 

“ Guard the horses!” he muttered. 

“ My wife!” the man gasped, coughing: 
“my wife!” 

“One at a time,” said Raoul, and pat- 
tered off. 

No one, it seemed, but the dead had 
seen or heard him. No one was there to 
see or hear. The clean, neat rooms were a 
filthy wreck now, but he found no one in 
them. Then he heard quick footsteps 
above, and darted up the stairs. 

In her own bedroom the woman was 
struggling with the Spanish captain. Her 
brown hair hung in wild disorder about a 
white distorted face, her dress was rent, 
she writhed in the brave man’s arms. 
Raoul sprang across the room, seeking his 
chance for a thrust that would not kill 
her. The Spaniard saw him and howled 
an oath, then hurled the woman full upon 
him. Raoul staggered back, and the Span- 
iard sprang upon him like a dog. They all 
crashed down together, and the Spaniard’s 
dagger was driven deep into Raoul between 
shoulder point and neck. The Spaniard 
was quickly on his feet again, but the wom- 
an was stunned, and Raoul lay in his blood. 
A moment the Spaniard looked at the two 
and laughed, then he kicked Raoul out of 
the room and down the stair, and watched 
him fall a huddled lifeless mass on the 
threshold. Then he turned back to the 
woman. 


Thus far Raoul. The muse of Gaspar 
Wiederman, camp marshal, now becomes 
our guide. I shall have to expurgate his 
speech. Gaspar Wiederman begins some- 
thing like this: 


We were toasting our pork and our toes at the 
fire, 

When we heard some one spitting a curse at 
the mire 


Blaspheming— 
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more than that I need not translate. In 
fact, Gaspar Wiederman, with his Roan 
Troop (you will find them in the his- 
tories), was halted a quarter mile away, a 
little off the Bergen road. They could not 
see to do anything else, so they were eat- 
ing. In the middle of their meal Spanish 
oaths came to them out of the fog, and 
some one blundered into the horse lines, and 
tripping over a heel rope fell upon Zouch 
the quartermaster, who jerked him into 
the fire. 

“Curse my sentries!”’ growled Gaspar. 
“ Pull him off, you. He is putting the fire 
out.” 

The gentleman was hauled out by the 
legs, swearing voluminously. ‘ Who are 
you? The fiend go with you! Who are 
you?” he cried in Spanish, dabbing at the 
sparks that clung about him. 

“ Ask the fiend, Don Leanshanks,” said 
Zouch. 

“The gentleman was asking you, quar- 
termaster,” said Gaspar; and then, most 
politely, ‘“‘ We are Richebourg’s Walloons, 
from Kalloo.” 

“What? what?” The Spaniard looked 
about him. There were twoscore or more 
efficient ruffians lolling about him in their 
cloaks. The firelight flickered through the 
fog on scarred, weather-beaten, bearded 
faces. “Richebourg’s Walloons! Then 
you are after him, too?” 

There was for a moment a most solemn 
silence. ‘‘Of course we are after him,” 
Gaspar agreed. ‘“ Have you caught him?” 

The Spaniard began to swear again. 
“We had him, curse him! we had him. 
But he jumped out of the window.” Some- 
body laughed; and somebody else kicked 
him; and there was silence again. “ Then 
the little devil drove off all our horses. So 
we are all on foot hunting them. That is 
how I fell into your camp. I suppose you 
have not caught any of our horses?” 

“No, my dear, we have not caught your 
horses,” said Gaspar. ‘You have lost 
them and you have lost him? So. You 
are having successes to-day. Is that all?” 

The Spaniard swore a little more. Then 
he laughed. “There is the woman, at 
least.” 

Gaspar sat up. “Ach, there is the 
woman, is there?” he growled. 

“Yes. We took him in a farm, and 
Strada is burning the farmer, and she is 
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the farmer’s wife. Madre Dios! but she 
is pretty and plump—as yet!” he laughed. 

Gaspar also laughed. As no one else 
did, he kicked Zouch. Zouch laughed with 
enthusiasm. In the midst of it Gaspar 
whistled four notes. The lolling troop 
started up in an instant. The fire was 
being stamped out, the horses unteth- 
ered, before Zouch had finished laugh- 
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Troop, known to history as the finest 
thieves in the Provinces, had always spare 
horses — and off they went through the 
fog. The Spaniard rode with Gaspar and 
showed the way. The troop was in column 
with four abreast, but each man rode so 
far from his neighbor that they covered a 
great space. More than one of the scat- 
tered horses blundered in upon them, were 


“Her husband came, crying ‘Lisbeth! Lisbeth!’” 


ing. Gaspar heaved himself up, a mass of 
men. 

“Where are you going?” the Spaniard 
cried. 

“T have to talk with Captain Strada.” 

The Spaniard nodded. “ Why, by the 
saints! but you are a godsend to us. You 
are mounted. You can help us home.” 

“ Aye,” growled Gaspar. ‘“ We will 
help you home, my dear.” 

By that they were all mounted. A horse 
was found for the Spaniard—the Roan 


caught neatly, swiftly, and led on. More 
than one scared voice cried out of the un- 
seen: “Who is it? What are you?” And 
the Roan Troop answered in Spanish, 
“ Friend! friend!” and swept on, shrouded 
in the darkening fog. 

The farmsteading loomed a vague shape 
before them, and they checked, and by twos 
crowded together came through the gate. 
Gaspar held up his hand, a word went 
down the column; they halted. There 
was a noise in the orchard, shifting feet 
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and the scrape of steel, then a Dutch cry: 
“ Devils! devils!” 

Gaspar turned in his saddle, signed to a 
sergeant, and nodded to the sound. Then 
he swept out his arm in a wide gesture, 
and whistled five notes. The Roan Troop 
was blotted out in the fog. 

“And I will talk with your captain a 
little,” said Gaspar. 

The Spaniard and he dismounted, a 
trooper took their horses, and they went 
in. There at the stair foot lay Raoul, 
bleeding and lifeless. The Spaniard gasped. 
“ Sain’ Iago! Why, they caught the little 
devil, after all!” he cried. 

Gaspar took him by the arm. “ Aye, 
you have caught your little devil,” he 
growled. “Come up.” For a man’s laugh 
came from above. 

Gaspar opened the door and stalked in. 
The woman was in Strada’s arms and 
moaning. Gaspar tapped him on_ the 
shoulder. Strada turned (“the face of 
him,” says Gaspar’s ballad, “ was the face 
of a ferret”). ‘Curse you! who are 
you?” . 

“T am aman,” growled Gaspar. “ What 
are you?” 

“What?” Strada’s eyes reddened. He 
let the woman go, and she fell on her 
knees by her bed. “ What?” 

“That,” said Gaspar, and knocked him 
down. 

The other Spaniard, his cheated guide, 
sprang upon Gaspar with oath and dagger. 
Gaspar hurled him crashing through the 
window. Strada started up and felt for 
his dagger. But his dagger was in Raoul’s 
shoulder. He darted across the room to 
his sword, but before he came there he 
was in Gaspar’s arms. Gaspar waddled 
out of the room with him, and he writhed 
and bit “like the ferret God meant him 
for.” Gaspar had him safely pinioned. 
The long legs struck madly at the air, his 
back was across Gaspar’s knee, Gaspar 
dropped his weight down. 


I caught the ferret or he was ’ware, 
And I broke his ‘back at the turn of the stair, 
For he was 


what it would give you no pleasure to read. 
So Gaspar writes. 

Strada dropped, a limp distorted form 
on the stairs. Gaspar had helped him home. 
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Gaspar came back to the woman. He 
laid his great hand gently on her quivering 
“You are safe now, lass,” he 


shoulder. 
said again. 

“Safe?” She muttered the word, and 
gave a long sobbing cry and fell forward 
on the bed weeping at last. But it was 
only a moment before she started up and 
faced him. ‘“ You did not save him!” she 
cried. “ Ah! bring me to him; let me see 
him... O Karl! Karl! ... and I am 
alive!” She turned from Gaspar’s eyes, 
trembling and moaning, and fell to staring 
distractedly through the shattered window. 

“God help you!” Gaspar muttered and 
went out. He kicked Strada out of his 
way and went downstairs. As he came to 
the bottom he heard Raoul groan. ‘ God 
in heaven! Our little man is alive yet,” 
he muttered, and bent over him and moved 
him very gently. Then “ Morgan!” he 
roared—“ Morgan!” and a shout answered 
from the fog. He strode out into the door- 
way, and there were a couple of his troop- 
ers with a man on foot between them. 
“Humph! what have you caught, Bou- 
vier?” 

“A gentleman that did not wish to be 
burned, sir. Also we have killed five gen- 
tlemen that wished to burn him.” 

“What? what?” Gaspar roared. 
your name Karl?” 

“T am Karl Vloten, and 

“So! So! God is in heaven!” cried 
Gaspar, and caught his hand and wrung it. 
Which must certainly have been very pain- 
ful for Karl Vloten. 

At that moment Morgan galloped up, a 
little grizzled Welshman. “ Ach, Mor- 
gan! Our little man is there wounded. 
Care for him as if he were all your daugh- 
ters, or I will make your face look back- 
ward,” cried Gaspar. “And you,” he 
dragged Karl Vloten in, “come back to 
your own.” 

They ran up the stairs together, and 
Gaspar flung wide the door. Then he 
came across the room at a bound, for the 
woman had Strada’s sword in her hands 
and was trying to put the point of it in 
her breast. Gaspar snatched the blade in 
his bare hands. Her husband came, cry- 
ing “Lisbeth! Lisbeth!” and flung his 
arms about her. 

“Karl! . . . my Karl! .. 
Her voice was a low sob. 


“ Is 


. my Karl!” 














“ He was, in fact, in bed, and rather weak.” 


Gaspar shut the door softly. With 
Strada’s sword under his arm he looked 
down at the dead Strada. “ Sometimes I 
believe very much in God, my friend,” said 
he. He flung the body out in the farm- 
yard, and snapped the sword and dropped 
the fragments upon the breast. 

That evening the Roan Troop were 
busy. They had drawn a cordon about 
the farm, and as Strada’s men came strag- 
gling back by twos and threes, mounted or 


on foot, the men of the Roan Troop drew 


aside into the fog and let them in. But 
they were not let out again. While the 
fog blackened in the twilight there was 
hunting inside the cordon, and the end of 
the hunt was death. 

But there could be no safe tarrying 
there. Before dawn Raoul was sent off in 
a horse litter, and Karl and Lisbeth too, 
and the Roan Troop fell back on their 
main body, Colonel Newstead’s company 
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at Loevorden. They enjoyed that march 
much. For old Mondragon had sent two 
more squadrons from Zwol to look for 
Strada, and they came in touch with the 
rearguard of the Roan Troop. The Roan 
Troop lured them delicately on, till they 
were five miles off Loevorden. Then New- 
stead swept down upon them and hurled 
them into the sea. 

Altogether it was a neat little foray, and 
well deserved a ballad. 

Thus Gaspar Wiederman. Raoul, nat- 
urally, is shorter: “ But God would not 
suffer me to die. Gaspar Wiederman, the 
famous camp marshal of Colonel Newstead, 
had been by him dispatched to watch for 
me. The Herr Gaspar most cunningly 
found me in time. I salute him. With 
skill of the best he dealt with the Span- 
iards. But I knew little of that till I woke 
in a bed at Loevorden. I was but a wreck 
of the trim soldier who had done the deed 
at Kalloo. I was—”’ But we must abridge 
Raoul. 

He was, in fact, in bed, and rather weak, 
and Newstead and Gaspar were standing 
beside him. He told how he had fired the 


magazines at Kalloo, and given Parma 


three months’ work to do again, and ended 
breathless. 

“So Antwerp can save itself,” said New- 
stead. . 

“‘ Tf Antwerp has sense,” grunted Gaspar. 


Raoul turned to him. “The woman 
and he—at the farm—did you save them?” 
Gaspar nodded. “ She—she was——” 

“I came in time,” said Gaspar gravely. 
“They are safe here in Loevorden.” 

Raoul drew a long breath and raised 
himself on his arm. ‘“ Colonel Newstead 
—I claim the bounty of the Estates of Hol- 
land—for the farmer and his wife. I was 
upon the service of the Estates. I was flee- 
ing for my life. They offered me refuge. 
The Spaniards came. It was death and 
torture not to give me up. They chose that 
—death, a Spanish death—rather than be- 
tray me. It was the noblest deed—I have 
ever known.” 
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Gaspar and Newstead looked at each 
other. ‘Ach, my friend, but they have 
told us all,” said Gaspar. 

“T tell you on my oath 

“Tt is not worth while,” said Newstead, 
smiling. “They have said that they 
brought the Spaniards to your bedroom. 
Cordieu, I do not blame them—but they 
did it, Raoul.” 

Raoul lay on his pillow, breathing heav- 
ily. “ Did they tell you—did they tell you 
I—came back—into the Spaniards’ hands 
—to try to save them?” 

“They told us,” said Newstead. 

“And do you think if—if they had given 
me up, I—should have risked myself for 
them?” 

Newstead smiled. “I think you would,” 
said he. 

“And I wonder if I should?” grunted 
Gaspar. Raoul lay still, tired out and 
angry. ‘They left him soon, and as they 
were going, “ Take heart, little man,” said 
Gaspar, chuckling. ‘“ We can lie, too.” 

So some days after, Gaspar stalked into 
the room again. Raoul was sitting in a 
chair by the fire. ‘‘ Well, little man, you 
are a good liar, and I am a good liar, and, 
by the King of Cologne, I think Newstead 
is the best of the three. So the Estates 
have granted your farmer and his wife 
lands in the salt meadows of Alkmaar. 
Also the good folks are voted the thanks 
of Holland for their fidelity to the cause.” 
He chuckled. “ Their peculiar fidelity! ” 

Raoul’s sunken eyes flamed. ‘ Would 
you have been more faithful?” he cried. 

“ Devil a bit! ” said Gaspar. ‘‘ Well, they 
are clean little people. Here,” he turned to 
the door and shouted: “‘ Come in with you!” 

Lisbeth and Karl came in—the man to 
blush and look sheepish, the woman to fall 
on her knees and kiss Raoul’s hand. Raoul 
tried to raise her. Gaspar did it for him. 
Then Raoul must needs reel to his feet and 
bow (in his bedgown) before her. 

“That was most poetic,” says Gaspar, 
regarding the bedgown. So Raoul closed 
the account with his hosts. 


” 








CONCERNING OLD AGE 


By M. C. CARRINGTON 


7 HERE are in the life of 
the average man two 
moments, of profound 
psychological importance, 
which shock the  con- 
sciousness as keenly as a 
two-inch electric spark 

thrills the nervous system: these are, the 
time when the youth first hears the magic 
“Mr.” coupled with his own familiar 
name; and the still more significant occa- 
sion when the fatal “ Old Mr. ” first 
reaches the ears of his senior. 

Fresh from the sharp surprise of the lat- 
ter experience, I naturally begin to con- 
sider the rationale of my friend’s innocent 
remark and also to indulge a growing 
wonder as to. how others may meet a sim- 
ilar enlightenment; whether with stern re- 
solve to bid the speaker nay by some noble 
exertion, worthy more lissom muscles and 
a better cause; with a half-sad, half-serene 
resignation; or with the brisk demeanor 
and too ready laugh which men may care- 
lessly accept with quasi-belief but women 
with gentle tolerance only—though perhaps 
loving one none the less! 

Hastily would I reassure my hesitating 
spirit by emphasizing the purely masculine 
trend of my speculations for in this era of 
capless grandmothers, to whom the fireside 
is a place to be shunned and knitting 
needles anathema, the most daring cavalier 
may avoid without discredit the delicate 
mystery of a lady’s age; while he who 
dares, to Miss or Madam, the dread prefix, 
may well be counted a valiant, though most 
incautious, man. 

In all good humor—notwithstanding 
the remark from which my meditations 
arise, as widening circles of petty disturb- 
ance disorder a placid pool from the stone 
of a heedless boy—and yet in all seri- 


ousness do I ask, of observation and 
experience: by what “outward and visi- 
ble” signs may we conclude a man to be 
old? 

We cannot ask, When is a man old ?— 
for surely, in a spiritual sense, no definite 
boundary can ever be established between 
maturity and senescence. Each man must 
judge by his own heart whether he be old 
or no, “ Ready to give to every man that 
asketh you a reason for the hope that is 
within you.” 

The Irishman’s sage assertion, “ Faith, 
we must all die some day—if we live long 
enough!” may be altered to suit the case, 
but who would willingly leave now the 
busy fellowship of progress for the pathetic 
loneliness of those who wait in weary in- 
action or else painfully pursue a straitened 
course toward the inevitable pause? 

Old Age may ride apace, but even 
though he overtake his prey, a brave, steady 
glance, a gallant bearing, may long keep 
him at arm’s length. It is when the heart 
grows faint, when the soul doubts and 
falters, that the adversary advances; one 
weak, unguarded moment, one subtle mis- 
giving, and the stealthy movement of the 
foe ends in a swift spring; “ In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” the alert, reso- 
lute dictator vanishes and, in his place, a 
terrified old man begs for mercy. 

I have seen a man absolutely forced into 
decrepitude by the sedulous care of mis- 
guided friends. 

A man’s self-esteem is a hardy plant, his 
self-confidence is of a fiber not easily pene- 
trated; but assure him continually that he 
is becoming an old man, tell him constantly 
that he is no longer able to contend un- 
aided with the World, and he is soon con- 
quered by the tremendous force of sug- 
gestion and owns himself to be, in truth, 
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not only an aged man but helpless and de- 
pendent as well. 

Verily, he who would long keep erect 
must walk unaided; even a slender cane 
may, by force of habit, become indispens- 
able, and then a short time only will elapse 
before the stout staff is needed in its place. 

It is natural that one should hesitate to 
make the grave acknowledgment that he 
is old at last, and, by that confession, step 
aside that others may advance; but every 
man can readily suggest some sure indica- 
tion of old age—in others. 

Therefore, regaining my serenity by the 
simple process of painless comparison, my 
fancy wanders still further and I review 
the older men of my circle with increasing 
zest, applying to each both the conclusions 
of other’s diorism and my own unspoken 
convictions, 

In this quest after a universal crucible, 
there is in my mind no thought of recourse 
to the records of fat, Family Bibles; neither 
to put wary questions concerning events 
long past would I resort; for I have seen, 
in the same community, a man of thirty- 
five, old, worn, gray, from whose failing 
grasp the weapons of defense were slipping, 
whose piteous voice was ready to cry 
“ Enough!” and a wholesome, ruddy yeo- 
man of threescore years who trod his fields 
with as firm a step and called his orders 
with as clear and true a note as when he 
first followed a plow. 

No, old age must be established by a 
more subtle formula than any severe line 
of figures can furnish. 

I long fancied a bald pate the white flag 
of capitulation and false teeth the glitter- 
ing reef on which the bark of youth finally 
struck; but how may this theory be recon- 
ciled with the generous personality of my 
friend Dr. Wiseman, whose scantily 
thatched head contains rich store of purest 
humor, glowing romance, whimsical ten- 
derness, joyous and benign fancies; while 
his neighbor, numbering half his years and 
thrice his dental equipment, looks at life 
with cold, calculating eyes and notes the 
flight of time by the hard clink of dollars 
rather than the soft chime of golden hours? 

Illusions as to the garrulity of age, based 
largely on Mr. Walpole’s “ Anecdotage,” 
have also vanished. To-day must Experi- 
ence, when overwhelmed by the thoughtless 
multiloquence of Youth, dumbly endure 
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the deluge; though wondering sadly if his 
ripe maturity be already deemed a second 
childhood—to be “ seen and not heard.” 

Reared in the strict school of “ Yes, 
Sir!” and “ No, Ma’am!” addressed with- 
out thought of servility to all elders and 
betters, I find this a season of rare cour- 
tesy and scant civility. 

Well do I remember that awesome scene 
at my father’s table when a stout and re- 
bellious little sister, seething with disap- 
pointment over some denied dainty, an- 
swered “ No!” to a well-meant proffer of 
a less desirable dish. 

“No, dog? or No, cat?” my father 
inquired with ominous calm. ‘ No, dog!” 
the sturdy lass recklessly replied. 

I quake, even now, at the thought of the 
breathless -pause which followed, and draw 
a veil over the painful aftermath. 

It is a youthful critic who contends that 
the really old man may be recognized by 
his strict and style-defying attention to 
comfort, especially in the matter of wide 
and ample footgear ; but, granting him some 
sagacity in the first part of his argument, 
I must object to the latter clause since, in 
a century of mental and physical over- 
assimilation, even the children suffer, poor 
lambs, for ancestral indiscretions, while he 
who boasts not gout in some form is rare 
indeed. 

The departed days of delicacy, when 
disease was named only in a pitiful whis- 
per and to mention one’s digestive ap- 
paratus was to commit a social solecism, 
have few to mourn them now; a sterner, 
colder creed reigns to-day and the undraped 
form of Science stalks unforbidden abroad. 

A cynic insists that as a man ages his 
prayers become both more devoted and 
more frequent; but, even as I write the 
gibing words, I recall the uplifted face of 
my young father, whose earnest, loving 
prayers are among my earliest and holiest 
memories. With him and many others, 
men of simple Christianity, the flame with- 
in was as pure and warm at twenty-two 
as at eighty-two. Prayer is to such natures 
as essential and as unconstrained as breath- 
ing, but, while all may feel the blessed in- 
fluence of its tenderness or good-will, the 
glowing heart is shown only to the best 
beloved, withheld by that quality well 
named by one of our clever writers, “ the 
reserve of the high minded.” 
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More after my own heart is the belief 
of a genial bachelor who propounds a new 
and startling theory, a determinate test of 
age. 

The man, he avers, who can without 
faltering recite “The House that Jack 
Built,” proves beyond question that the 
gray and thickening mists through which 
the old man gropes his way to the tomb lie 
yet in the far distance and, better still, are 
gilded to beauty by those chromatic rays 
of simple-hearted enjoyment, love of life 
and humanity, and exhaustless humor, 
without which even the aspiring path of 
youth must be drear indeed. 

Further, he asserts that whoso can join 
blithely in a spirited rendition of these im- 
mortal lines shall be made free of the 
blessed privileges of a modest yet incom- 
parable class—that of Advanced Youth. 

Free from the cares, the exactions, the 
too divine hope and too profound despair, 
above all the miserable self-consciousness of 
youth, its members stroll contentedly along 
a path where the grateful shade of lofty 
trees replaces flowers of vivid tint and 
dominant perfume. 

Rich in a mellow retrospection, a con- 
fident, buoyant yet passionless present, a 
serene disbelief in or disregard of future 
ills and ails, its peaceful brotherhood is 
proof against all unkindly promptings of 
time; not even thronging wrinkles, palsied 
limbs or the insistent monitions of many 
bones convincing one that he is old. 

But, though his warmly tinted picture, 
glowing with Autumn sunshine, is most al- 
luring, I can hardly accept seriously his 
fantastic postulate. 

As opposing those who would consign all 
elderly people to gravity and repose, he has 
no firmer advocate than I; but, reviewing 
impartially this and the other theories I 
have cited, I incline still more to my own 
secret obsession and am convinced even 
more strongly that there is but one reagent 
to which all conditions of old age readily 
respond. 

This is the influence of that strange, 
restless, compelling energy—the wind. 

Though from my earliest youth I have 
been fascinated by its wild majesty, dom- 
inated by its tameless power, and can recall 
no hour of my life that its voice, whether 
in impassioned outburst or vague under- 
breath, did not inspire or soothe a sensitive 
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soul, I have long noted its peculiar effect 
upon an aging man. 

In a man’s reception of the wind lies 
the decisive assurance whether or no old 
age has begun its subtle work of disso- 
lution. 

Should a gentle zephyr arise, he will 
straighten his bent shoulders, throw open 
his coat, bare his head—thereby earning a 
stern and well-merited rebuke from his 
nearest female relative—and seem to draw 
new life from its balmy breath. 

‘But let the zephyr increase to a stiff 
breeze and he retreats before it, gaining 
shelter as swiftly as may be; while before 
a gale he cowers in absolute terror, even 
the swirling echoes which reach the snug 
hearth filling him with nervous apprehen- 
sion. 

Perhaps the old man is reminded of that 
other mysterious force which is slowly, 
surely, relentlessly, impelling his reluctant 
steps toward the shadows—and he shud- 
ders in its grasp. 

With a surging of fear, a fullness of 
pity for the ruin it left and withal a mad 
desire to feel again its perilous strength, do 
I recall the Spring storm of some years 
ago. 

From a sky of lucent blue the sleepless 
current poured fiercely, vengefully, on a 
stricken land, the gracious heaven so 
strangely contradicting its violence that 
the tortured ear, the buffeted body, felt 
that this shrieking horror must be part of 
some ruthless dream and the soul must 
soon awake on earth to profound and holy 
calm or else—rise above it. 

Hour after hour it swept on; howling 
in the chimneys until fires were hastily and 
fearfully extinguished and many a good 
wife prepared neither bit nor sup for her 
brood; rudely shaking and rending the 
ancient frame houses; groaning drearily 
through narrow halls, then tearing open 
doors to rush through startled people with 
yells of hateful laughter; overturning in 
one blind, raging moment the towering vil- 
lage elm, the joy of sleeping generations; 
and, in its climax of pitiless fury, burying 
good Farmer Evans in the wreck of the 
barn that had been his pride. 

Truly there is no force in nature so 
cruel, so implacable, so desolating as the 
wind. 

And yet, though I too begin to feel, in 
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some degree, a dread of its too vigorous 
greeting, I should hate to spend my re- 
maining days in a breathless calm. 

No longer can I run with it over field 
and meadow, shouting with healthful, un- 
reasoning delight, whirling like the leaves 
about me; throwing myself on the sweet 
grass to roll over and over, in rapturous 
abandoned freedom until some sun-warmed 
bowlder interpose a kindly bulk; then lying 
for a while to watch the grass blades ripple 
like satin ribbons in ceaseless, shimmering 
motion, crooning softly some blissful, tune- 
less stanza of my own making! 

No longer can I leap, lithe-limbed and 
glad-hearted, into the boisterous currents 
of air, in an unconquerable desire to soar 
with them up, up to where the filmy clouds 
stream like flying spray across the blue! 

But I, old man—ah yes, I must confess 
it at last!—can yet feel that my spirit has 
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not lost all kinship with this reckless, giddy 
Hotspur of the air. 

Still thrall to his audacity, his gallantry, 
his adventurous, impulsive charm, I can 
yet listen, with uplifted heart, to the weird, 
barbaric chant which penetrates even now 
to my dulling ears. 

Still I can whisper thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations to this rude counselor, knowing 
that though he may waft them abroad the 
speech that clothes them will be plain only 
to the understanding ear. 

Still I can lean, half fearfully, to his 
rough caress and, leaning thus, I tremble 
yet am satisfied, secure that when my last 
weak breath is borne skyward on his 
mighty wings, one friendly touch will be 
laid upon my chilling brow and one voice 
raise, in whispered cadence or thundering 
diapason, a matchless requiem wherever I 
may lie. 
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By MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


HE viols and the violins are strung, 

And now a figure from the Grecian urn 
Wakes and moves forth for a brief hour’s sojourn. 
This is the princess by old Homer sung, 

Nay, a bacchante with white arms upflung, 

Joy manifest, sound visible we learn, 

And see the day that never shall return, 

And taste the springtime when the world was young. 





Oh, toss the golden ball again! and play 
With maidens on the Chalcidean shore. 
Bring morning rapture back to sad to-day, 
And make the dull world joyous as of yore. 
For we are old and Greece is far away, 


Yet were we blessed if we might dream once more. 
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By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


E firm,” said I. 

“ How can one be firm 
with a girl who’s got 
sea-blue eyes and black 
lashes?’ Robin asked dis- 
mally. 

“T can,” said I briskly. 

“And so can Aunt. Insist upon having 
a direct answer. ‘Tell her you can’t waste 
your whole life dangling about at her beck 
and call.” 

“There’s nothing I should like better.” 

I could have shaken the infatuated youth. 

“You'd rather be engaged to her, I sup- 
pose? ‘Then talk to her like a man. De- 
mand an answer.” 

“That’s all very well,” he replied gloom- 
ily. “ But you know that you can’t force 
an answer from Irene in that swords-point 
fashion. And if you're patient, she just 
sits on you. Lord, how long does a wom- 
an generally take to make up what she’s 
pleased to call her mind?” 

“Trene’s only eighteen,” said I in hasty 
defense. ‘‘ And she’s quite right to look 
the thing in the face firmly before she takes 
any fatal step.” 

“You’re not very flattering.” 

His doleful voice softened me. 

“ Robin,” said I kindly, “ give up these 
door-mat attitudes which become your 
inches and your reputation so ill.” He is 
a county footballer. “Keep away from 
her more than you do. Show her your 
real value. Make her miss you * 

“She'll find consolation—and take it— 
if I do.” 

I was silent. 
I was wrong. 
compensations 

“Perhaps you’d better go on being your- 
self,” said I unwillingly at last. “It 
doesn’t seem a promising way. “i 


Perhaps he was right, and 
Irene would certainly find 


“Thank you.” His tone was hurt. 

“I mean,” said I promptly, “ go on being 
as nice as usual, and something will hap- 
pen. Something always happens to clear 
things up if one waits long enough.” 

And then he went home. 

Aunt and I were to take Irene and dine 
with his father and mother that night out 
in their inaccessible suburb. It meant slow 
trains and late cabs, but Robin wanted 
Irene to know his mother better, although 
he didn’t tell her that, and it was quite as 
well that he didn’t. 

It was an exciting evening. Robin’s 
father is a prosperous doctor, and his 
house is at the meeting of three highroads. 
The garden to the right is fenced in with 
white railings. It was a wet night. A 
wide road stretches away into Kent oppo- 
site those railings, and a motor coming hoot- 
ing down it at a prohibited speed took the 
white railings for a continuation of the wet 
shining road and clashed into them to wreck 
Dr. Etheredge’s winter greens, and throw 
the occupants into a muddy potato bed. It 
was the loud ringing of the front door bell 
following the crash which alarmed us. 
Robin hurried down and Irene, hanging 
over the bannisters with her usual insatiable 
curiosity and wild disregard of appearances, 
saw with her own eyes the beautiful pale- 
faced lady carried into the consulting room 
by Robin and the tall stranger. Irene ran 
to the open door in her white dress, and 
looked down the path to the right where she 
could see the lamps of the motor, and hear 
the muttered curse of the lightly damaged 
chauffeur; ran to the hat stand and took 
Robin’s raincoat from a peg, tied an ear- 
flapped tweed gardening cap of his father’s 
under her dimpled chin, and stole round 
to the wreck. It was still raining, but she 
drew her white skirt up through her sash 
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till it fell no further than her slim ankles 
and fastened it with a pin. Then she asked 
the chauffeur, who had his head half hid- 
den in the things inside, if she could do 
anything to help. Irene doesn’t know a 
monkey wrench from a meat saw. The 
chauffeur lifted his head with a prompt 
request for brandy and water, hot. He 
said he’d had a nasty shock. 

“You'll get a worse if you don’t hurry 
up and get the infernal car back to the road 
pretty quickly,” said his master’s voice. 

Irene started and peered up with bright 
eyes at the tall stranger. He ignored her 
existence, and turned his irrftated attention 
to a policeman who had come up to make 
inquiries. Did anyone wish to claim dam- 
ages, was what he wanted to know. ‘The 
owner of the motor remarked promptly 
that he’d thank him to mind his own busi- 
ness, or he’d find himself claiming reward 
for a damaged head before he knew where 
he was. 

Irene saw the policeman start at the 
voice, saw recognition flash into his dull 
face; saw his hand rush to his helmet in 
salute, heard the tall stranger say: “ You, 
Sam?” 

“Yes, sir—it is a surprise to see you in 
these parts, sir. I joined the force when I 
left the works, sir. You ought to claim 
reward from the Town Council, sir, for 
there not being a light at the turning here, 
sir. A dangerous corner on a dark night, 
sir.” 

“ All the fault of those confounded white 
railings,” muttered the chauffeur. Irene 
had forgotten his brandy in the interest of 
the moment. The glare of the lamp fell 
upon the policeman’s number as he talked. 
The owner of the motor, who appeared to 
be in a violent hurry, put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“Look here, Sam,” he said sharply, 
“T’ve got to get away from this quickly. 
I shall claim no reward. If the Doctor 
there claims, it shall be privately settled. 
But there’s to be nothing of this in the 
papers. See? If you can’t keep it out, 
there are to be no names. No motor num- 
ber. See?” 

Sam saw. What Irene saw was the 
gleam of a gold coin in rapid transference, 
as she stood looking on, a little dark figure 
ignored by the others, thrilled with inter- 
est, but getting very wet. Her thin shoes 
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were caked with wet soil—her hair lying 
in damp rings on her forehead. She fol- 
lowed the tall stranger meekly back to the 
house and, after vainly trying to clean her 
shoes on the mat, dropped Robin’s wet coat 
and the Doctor’s dripping cap on a polished 
chair, and crept through the open door of 
the consulting room. 

The beautiful lady lay on a sofa—con- 
scious now, smiling with adorable brown 
eyes up into Robin’s interested face. The 
Doctor and Mrs. Etheredge and Aunt 
stood at her side. Everyone assured her 
that there was nothing the matter, but 
when she tried to get up her head swam, 
she said, and the room went round and 
round. She’d hurt her shoulder, too. The 
Doctor said promptly that she must stay 
the night or he wouldn’t be answerable for 
the consequences. The tall stranger de- 
murred—grew angry, gave way at last in 
a fit of temper, and departed in gloomy 
silence. It may have been my fancy that 
his departure raised the spirits of the beau- 
tiful lady, but we took her to our hearts, 
and petted and comforted and made her eat 
a hot supper. And all the time Irene sat 


alone in the corner of the empty drawing- 


room in her soaked and muddy shoes and 
kept a chill and sullen silence. Robin, in 
the excitement of the moment, appeared to 
have forgotten her existence. In the cab 
going home she sneezed ostentatiously 
three times. 

“You’ve caught cold,” Aunt said at 
once. 

“*Daresay. My shoes have been sopping 
wet all night. ’Don’t suppose that interests 
anybody though.” 

I realized then, for the first time, that 
something was wrong. Robin didn’t come 
over the next day, or the next. Then we 
had a letter from his mother saying that 
the lovely stranger was still with them; 
that she had offered no explanations, that 
nothing had yet been heard from the owner 
of the motor car. 

Irene grew very pale over this letter. 
When she remarked that her own relations 
didn’t seem to be as anxious about “ that 
girl” as “some people,” I laughed to my- 
self. 

It was a week before we saw Robin, and 
then he only came in for half an hour and 
a cup of tea. He was in town executing 
small commissions for their guest, he said. 
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She had allowed him to act as her banker 
till her friends came for her. 

“ Friends?” Irene inquired icily. 

Robin rose to go and explained that he 
was afraid he wouldn’t be able to come 
again for some time, and he gave me a 
wink behind Irene’s back which merely be- 
wildered me. 

Irene seemed very much upset. She sat 
still and white all the evening, evidently 
thinking deeply. Her adored cat, the Fair 
Persian, rubbed against her cold cheek, 
and tried in vain to purr her into good 
temper. Aunt made her drink some hot 
wine whey at last in despair, and sent her 
early to bed. 

I went into her room the next morning 
on my way down and found it empty. 
Irene is always late for breakfast, and at 
once I was filled with vague alarms. 

Charlotte, the housemaid, told me that 
she had gone out at eight o’clock “ leaving 
the front door wide open, and not saying 
nothing to nobody.” 

At lunch time I was very miserable about 
her. Aunt fidgeted till I could have 
shaken her. 

“TI wish she wasn’t too old to be 
slapped,” said she with regret. So did I. 
It was past seven o'clock before that 
wretched child appeared, but the sight of 
her rosy cheeks and radiant eyes reassured 
me at once. 

“Where have you been?” said Aunt 
sharply. I sank into a chair with a sigh 
of relief. 

Irene giggled. 

“T’ve been bringing joy and happiness 
into a desolate home,” said she airily. 

“What can you mean, Irene?” 

“That girl,” said she vaguely. “Can I 
have some tea? Is it too late?” 

“Tt’s seven. Do tell me, Irene, at once.” 

“Well,” said she hastily. “It’s been 
preying on my mind all this week till I 
couldn’t bear it - 

“Robin doesn’t care about her,” I began 
foolishly. 

She flushed. 

“Robin has nothing to do with it. Let 
him make a fool of himself if he likes. But 
I knew there was a mystery because of 
what that man said to the policeman. I 
knew some poor mother’s life’s happiness 
was probably being shattered because of 
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that selfish girl. 
duty 

“You’re not always so anxious to do 
your duty,” Aunt put in tactlessly. Irene 
smiled at the fire. 

“No, Auntie? Well, I was now. I 
went to Cheriton and found that police- 
man. I’d happened to notice his number, 
you see, on that awful night. I gave him 
a good tip, enough to make him happily 
tipsy for a month I should think, and then 
—then I found out his address, and hers, 
and called on her relations, and told them 
the truth. So there!” 

“Upon my word!” I sat and gasped. 

“ Yes,” said Irene triumphantly. “ She’s 
rich, and they live in a lovely house, and 
she’d eloped with that man because she’d 
quarreled with her own sweetheart. She’s 
a little fool. the motor man took advan- 
tage of a fit of pique and carried her off, 
and luckily smashed into those white rail- 
ings. It was the hand of God. Her own 
mother said so.” 

“My goodness!” said Aunt, feebly set- 
tling her cap. 

“Her mother’s gone to fetch her at 
once. No one knows where the man is. 
I suppose he repented or was afraid to go 
back for her. Her mother was so grateful 
to me that she gave me a perfectly sweet 
bangle, diamonds and sapphires. Look! 
She’s been fretting herself ill about her 
child, yet no one seemed to have thought 
of following when she ran away. They’ve 
got heaps of relations and they’re all long- 
ing to get her home to tell her what they 
think of her. She is in for a happy time.” 

“ Poor girl,” said I warmly. 

Irene giggled. 

“Oh, well, you’ve got to pay for your 
fun,” said she. “I’m sure J always do.” 

“ And Robin?” I asked slowly. 

Irene was silent and her expression puz- 
zled me. I was puzzled all dinner time, 
and it was not till I saw her face, when 
she heard his voice in the hall, later on in 
the evening, that I realized how thor- 
oughly Robin’s difficulties were melting 
away. 

“‘There’s more than one person will 
have reason to bless those white railings 
before we’ve done!” said Aunt obscurely, 
as Irene met him at the drawing-room door. 

And I thought so too. 


I knew it was my 














Drawn by John Cassel. 


“Robin explained that he couldn’t come again for some time.” 
g 











MY STORY 


By HALL CAINE 


Vil. LITERARY BEGINNINGS 


gf HE part that chance plays 
in human life needs no 
illustration from my per- 
sonal experience, but when 
I remember how unimpor- 
tant and how remote was 
the incident which led to 
my short career as a journalist, and thus to 
the calling which I have followed during 
the past five-and-twenty years, I cannot won- 
der that the blind force we call circumstance, 
whether working for good or for bad, is 
often known by a more religious name. 
Among the few members of the devoted 
circle which had surrounded Rossetti was 
William Bell Scott, a poet and painter, 
who had never achieved the fame which I 
thought was his due. To right this wrong, 
it occurred to me one day, while we were 
at Birchington, to publish an article in his 
honor, and, for reasons I cannot recall, I 
sent it, uninvited, to the Liverpool Mer- 
cury. The article was published in due 
course, and it led to two very contrary re- 
sults, the first being that I lost forever the 
friendship of Scott, and the second, that I 
received a letter from John Lovell, the then 
editor of the Mercury, saying, as far as I 
can remember: “I have for some time 
thought of asking you to join our staff as 
an outside contributor, and I should be glad 
to know how you would like some such ar- 
rangement as that we should pay you, say 
£100 a year, and that you should write 
for us as much or as little as you please.” 
It was certainly an extraordinary propo- 
sal; but I think in the sequel it proved both 
the generosity and the practical wisdom of 
the man who made it. After the first six 
months of our informal relation, I received 
a second letter from the editor, saying: 


“The proprietors of the Mercury had 
not anticipated that you would do so much 
work, and therefore they desire to increase 
the honorarium to £150.” 

Rather later, a letter of similar purport 
came to me, and I need not further deal 
with this side of my connection with the 
paper than to say that, on its financial side, 
it speedily became everything that a young 
journalist could expect. 

Shortly after Rossetti’s death, I took two 
rooms (I called them “ chambers”) in the 
old, now demolished Clement’s Inn, and 
there devoted myself to my work as a jour- 
nalist, which consisted chiefly of my work 
on the Mercury. If it were necessary to 
dwell on my domestic life, I could, perhaps, 
tell curious stories of my days in chambers, 
for, with my income of a hundred a year, 
I had to be my own cook and housemaid, 
making my own bed and breakfast, as well 
as my own politician and prophet, regula- 
ting for the people of Liverpool some of the 
affairs of state, and discussing for the world 
in general the laws of the universe; but it 
may be enough to say that I was rather 
poor and very lonely, having few friends in 
London, hardly any houses to call at, and 
little to live for except my family, who 
were far away, and my work, which was 
always with me. But these were, perhaps, 
not the worst conditions for a young pro- 
vincial journalist, who, with a fixed income, 
however small, was allowed the liberty of 
a free lance. I was to do whatever I 
liked, and I did many things in those lonely 
days which helped me, I think, in later 
years, to some knowledge of life and to a 
genuine love of humanity. 

This was the period when newspapers in 
London were for the first time becoming 
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aware that there was “news” in a new 
book; and I did my best to put the Mer- 
cury on an equality with the London 
dailies, by giving a review of an important 
work on the day of its publication, and that 
led, by one means after another, to certain 
literary friendships, which have become in- 
teresting and valuable to me all my life. 
Thus at the table of my distinguished 
friend Watts-Dunton I frequently met 
Mr. Swinburne; under the wing of Lord 
Houghton I met Lord Coleridge, and at 
the house of Coleridge I met Matthew Ar- 
nold and Robert Browning. 

I think these associations helped to stimu- 
late my ambition and to elevate my ideals, 
if not to promote my material welfare; and 
whatever the advantage I derived from 
them, I owe it, in part or altogether, to 
my early connection with journalism. 

The roving commission which Lovell had 
given me took me to the theater on first 
nights, and I suppose I telegraphed to Liv- 
erpool a hundred notices of new plays pro- 
duced in London. In this relation I recall 
two incidents, equally pleasing and equally 
fruitful, the first being a letter addressed 
to my editor by Edward Russell (the best, 
I think, of all living dramatic critics) say- 
ing enthusiastic things of the Mercury dra- 
matic articles; and the second being a letter 
from Wilson Barrett, protesting against 
one of them, and desiring me to call upon 
him and explain.. The precise ground of 
Barrett’s objection I cannot now remember, 
but I recall the closing passages of his 
frank attack, which was something like 
this: “ And now that I’ve told you what I 
think of your article, I wish to tell you 
what I think of yourself. I think you 
could write a play, and if some day you 
should hit on a subject suitable for me, 
I shall be glad if you will let me hear of 
it.” 

The theater was not the only scene in 
which, under the wing of the Mercury, I 
studied drama. My editor discovered that 
at the moment of the unexpected death of 
a celebrity he was sometimes hard pressed 
for an adequate obituary notice, and there- 
fore he resolved to have a good body of 
such articles prepared and pigeonholed in 
advance of the time when they would be 
required. In this work of preparation my 
services were engaged, and I wrote num- 
berless obituary notices of people still liv- 


ing, including nearly all the literary friends 
with whom I used to dine and smoke. 

I called these my post-mortem examina- 
tions, and, making no secret of them, I 
sometimes engaged the codperation of my 
subjects themselves in preparing the sub- 
stance of what was to be said about them 
after their deaths. 

‘But, outside my literary and dramatic ex- 
ercises, there was one wide sphere of liter- 
ary activity in which I loved to live. My 
lonely life in London left me to find my few 
amusements for myself, and I found them 
principally in the streets. I was living in 
the heart of the great city, and, though the 
gardens of the old Clement’s Inn gave me 
an almost cloisteral quiet in my rooms, I 
was on the edge of one of the poorest quar- 
ters in London, the now denuded Clare 
Market, wherein Richard Savage and Sam- 
uel Johnson walked through the long nights 
of their poverty, when, homeless and with- 
out food, they resolved, in their patriotic ar- 
dor, that, come what would, they “ could 
never desert their country.” 

Genius might not make its home there 
in my day, but humanity did so; and I 
found a world that was valuable to study 
in the poor people who lived in the 
wretched rookeries (or say ratteries) which 
the County Council have since pulled 
down. The “Old Frenchman,” with his 
Jovian bare head, who sold evening papers 
in the Strand; the old hatter and the old 
second-hand bookseller in Clement’s Pas- 
sage; the poor chorus girls from the neigh- 
boring theaters, who were treated worse 
than dogs by creatures worse than men; 
the poor little Italian organ boys, who were 
bought and sold like slaves; and then the 
frequenters of the bogus clubs, of the dan- 
cing academies, of the gambling hells—all 
these were my neighbors, a few of them 
were my friends, and most of them found 
their way in some sort of disguise into the 
columns of my paper. 

I am now fifty-five years of age, and 
have had thirty years’ experience of the lit- 
erary life, and if a beginner were to ask 
me what school I consider best for the nov- 
elist, I should answer, without hesitation, 
the school of journalism. 

The imaginative writer needs invention 
and sympathy, and these are the gifts of 
nature; but, whatever the deftness of the 
workman’s hand, he cannot “ make bricks 
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without straw,”’ and the life of one man 
is hardly ever so full of incident as to find 
material for many books. But the school 
of journalism is constantly crowding the 
brain of the student with the incidents of 
countless lives; and, speaking for myself, I 
know that in those hours of mingled agony 
and delight, in which the scheme of a novel 
is being composed, there come swarming in 
upon me at every turn of the plot the recol- 
lections of my days as a journalist—recol- 
lections of this face, or of that voice, of 
the pathetic figure of the blind mother who 
had never seen her babe, or of the wistful 
eyes of the condemned man when he looked 
at me as he mounted the scaffold. But jour- 
nalism, to be the best school for the novel- 
ist, must be the journalism of the police 
court, the divorce court, the hospital, and 
the jail, where human nature is real and 
stark, if vulgar and low—not the journal- 
ism of “ society,” where humanity is try- 
ing its poor best to wear a mask. 


JOHN RUSKIN 


I have spoken of the friends whom my 
earliest efforts at authorship had won for 
me, and one of the first of these was Rus- 
kin. My friendship with Ruskin was not 
intimate, but it was of long standing, and 
it revealed to me his mind and character 
at important periods of his life. The first 
point of touch I had with him was when 
he was founding his Guild of St. George, 
and writing in vehement denunciation of 
the spirit of the age. It was then the fash- 
ion for writers in newspapers to deride his 
view of political economy as something too 
puerile for serious treatment, and perhaps 
it was the sincerity and enthusiasm of the 
championship in the salad days of my jour- 
nalism, though I was hardly more than a 
schoolboy and my organ was a little weekly 
in the Isle of Man, which engaged his in- 
terest and sympathy. 

My next point of touch with Ruskin was 
through Rossetti. It was not usual for the 
members of Rossetti’s circle to speak of Rus- 
kin with enthusiasm. His social aims they 
did not sympathize with or even care about, 
and they were often impatient of his artistic 
criticism. There were exceptions to the 
rule of this unfavorable attitude, and I 
cannot recall any hostility on the part of 
Rossetti himself. Indeed, Rossetti’s per- 
sonal liking for Ruskin seems strange to me 





now when I remember how little their 
characters had in common, and among the 
many stories of the one told to me by the 
other, I recall a tale which illustrates this 
liking and this difference clearly. 

During the earlier years of their friend- 
ship Ruskin had a secretary who was a 
never-ending source of amusement to Ros- 
setti, and of embarrassment and vexation 
to Ruskin himself. This was the soldier 
of fortune who visited Rossetti in the last 
days of his life at Birchington, and he was 
the most impudent rogue it was possible to 
imagine. He had the marks of the humor- 
ous rascal written all over his face, and I 
remember that he informed me that he had 
written most of Ruskin’s earlier works. 
One day he told Ruskin that a certain 
friend of theirs, a painter, was in despair for 
the want of a large sum—lI think a thou- 
sand pounds. Ruskin promptly sat down 
and wrote a check for the amount, and 
gave it to his secretary. 

Time passed, Ruskin heard nothing more 
of the money, almost forgot all about it, and 
he and his secretary parted. But, calling 
one day on his friend, he found him tramp- 
ing the studio in a state of semidelirium. 

“What’s amiss?” said Ruskin. 

“Why, that scoundrel and thief, . 
has been getting money in my name, saying 
I sent him to borrow it.” 

Ruskin dropped his head, but said noth- 
ing. The painter’s suspicions were aroused. 
“ Has he ever borrowed from you?” 

“ Perhaps—I’m not sure—lI forget,” said 
Ruskin, looking embarrassed and ashamed. 

This was Rossetti’s story, as nearly as I 
can remember it, but what is freshest in my 
memory is the roar of Rossetti’s laughter at 
the audacity of the rascal’s theft. That 
was the Italian in Rossetti, and, like a true 
son of Italy, he continued, as I have shown, 
to tolerate the man down to the last days 
of his life, knowing his character, but en- 
joying his humor. 

During the last year but one before Rus- 
kin’s death, I had the pleasure of meeting 
him at his house at Coniston. Although I 
had known more than a little of him for so 
long, and had enjoyed so many points of 
touch with him, it was the first time I had 
met him face to face. He had then been 
for years silent, and, so far as active inter- 





est in the affairs of life goes, he had long 


been dead. I found him very old and bent 
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and feeble, a smaller, frailer man than I 
looked for; well in health both of body 
and mind, but with faculties that were 
dying down very slowly and gently and al- 
most imperceptibly, as the lamp dies down 
when the oil fails in it. 

I think he was glad to see me, for the 
sake of what I could tell him of certain 
friends of his early manhood, from whom 
the world had long divided him, and per- 
haps because, as he said, I resembled one 
of them as he had known him thirty years 
before. So he sat up until nearly eleven 
o'clock on the two nights of my visit, and 
in default of his own talking, which I 
should dearly have loved to listen to, if the 
days had not gone by for that eloquent 
tongue to speak clearly, I talked of some of 
the men and things he loved to hear about. 

I found that his strongest remaining in- 
terest was not in art, but in social problems, 
and it pleased him better to know that his 
social teaching was finding followers than 
that his art views were being discussed. It 
amused him, also, that I could tell some- 
thing about some earlier occupants of his 
beautiful home, when it was a kind of head 
center for the production of the literature 
of political revolt, with which Mazzini and 
others ran the blockade of the censorship 
of Italy. 

The little sitting room contained some 
priceless treasures, chief among them being 
bound copies of certain of Scott’s manu- 
scripts, and mention of these documents re- 
minds me that some of Ruskin’s stronger 
political antipathies remained with him al- 
most to the last. 

It chanced that during my short visit 
to Brantwood I received two letters which 
I valued highly. One was from Lord 
Rosebery, containing a request that I should 
offer his respectful greetings to Ruskin, and 
this pleased Ruskin exceedingly. The other 
was from Mr. Gladstone, sent on from an- 
_ other address. With Mrs. Severn, Ruskin’s 
cousin, I was turning over the leaves of the 
latest of Scott’s manuscripts, when it struck 
me that the handwriting of the novelist 
toward the end of his life bore an extraordi- 
nary resemblance to Mr. Gladstone’s hand- 
writing, as I had just received it. 

To show the similarity, I took out Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter and placed it on Scott’s 
page, and certainly the likeness seemed to 
me, and I think to everybody else in the 
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room except Ruskin, to be so close as to 
be almost startling. But Ruskin would not 
have it to be so. Almost without looking 
at the two specimens, he said repeatedly, 
“No, no, no!” and the heat of his tone and 
the flush in his face convinced me that his po- 
litical and personal feelings were still pow- 
erfully in play. Apart from this incident, I 
saw nothing in Ruskin that made me feel 
that his life had left any strong or painful 
impression whatever on that spirit, now so 
gentle and at peace with all the world. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN 


About two months after Rossetti’s death 
I was at work in my chambers in Clem- 
ent’s Inn on one of my articles for the 
Mercury, when somebody knocked with 
his knuckles on the door, and, in answer 
to my call, came in. It was Robert Bu- 
chanan, whom I had never seen before, a 
thickset man, of medium height, with a 
broad, fresh-colored face, distinctly intel- 
lectual, but certainly not ascetic or spiritual 
or inspired. He had seen something I had 
written about Rossetti, with a reference to 
himself, and he had come to thank me and 
to reproach me at the same time. In a 
voice that had a perceptible tremor, he said: 

“Did you want to heap coals of fire on 
my head? Good God, man, what did you 
think you were doing?” 

I was deeply touched by this strange 
manifestation of his gratitude, giving proof 
enough that under that rather rugged ex- 
terior a real human heart was quivering. 
We became friends immediately, and if I 
had any momentary sense of disloyalty to 
my dead comrade in joining hands with 
one whose enmity had helped to darken the 
last years of his life, I persuaded myself, 
not without reason, that, after all, Rossetti 
and Buchanan had a good deal in common, 
and but for the devilish tangle of fate, they 
might even have been friends. 

At that first meeting we talked of Ros- 
setti only, and I well remember Buchanan’s 
long silence, the quivering of his eyelids, 
and the moistening of his eyes, when I 
told him how the poet, whom he had 
wronged so deeply, had praised his “ Lights 
o’ Leith.” A few days afterwards he wrote 
a long letter, which was intended to ex- 
plain the motive which had led him to make 
his unjust attack: 

“In perfect frankness, let me say a few 
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words concerning our old quarrel. While 
admitting freely that my article in the 
C. R. was unjust to Rossetti’s claims as a 
poet, I have ever held, and still hold, that 
it contained nothing to warrant the man- 
ner in which it was received by the poet 
and his circle. At the time it was writ- 
ten the newspapers were full of panegyric; 
mine was a mere drop of gall in an ocean 
of eau sucrée. That it could have had on 
any man the effect you describe, I can 
scarcely believe; indeed, I think that no liv- 
ing man had so little to complain of as Ros- 
setti, on the score of criticism. Well, my 
protest was received in a way which turned 
irritation into wrath, wrath into violence; 
and then ensued the paper war which lasted 
for years. If you compare what I have 
written of Rossetti with what his admirers 
have written of myself, I think you will ad- 
mit that there has been some cause for me 
to complain, to shun society, to feel bitter 
against the world; but, happily, I have a 
thick epidermis and the courage of an ap- 
proving conscience. 

“T was unjust, as I have said; rhost un- 
just when I impugned the purity and mis- 
conceived the passion of writings too hur- 
riedly read and reviewed currente calamo; 
but I was at least honest and fearless, and 
wrote with no personal malignity. Save for 
the action of the literary defense, if I may 
so term it, my article would have been as 
ephemeral as the mood which induced its 
composition. I make full admission of 
Rossetti’s claims to the purest kind of lit- 
erary renown, and if I were to criticise his 
poems now, I should write very differently. 
But nothing will shake my conviction that 
the cruelty, the unfairness, the pusillanimity 
has been on the other side, not on mine. 
I cried, and cry, no truce with the horde 
of slanderers who hid themselves within 
his shadow. That is all. But when all is 
said there still remains the pity that our 
quarrel should ever have been. Our little 
lives are too short for such animosities. 
My only regret now is that we did not 
meet—that I did not take him by the hand; 
but I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that this world is only a prelude, and that 
our meeting may take place—even yet.” 

During the next two years I saw a great 
deal of Buchanan. We were constantly 
together, and I think we became sincerely 
attached to each other. It was impossible 
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not to admire his compelling power, his im- 
mense vigor, his courage, and even his au- 
dacity. There was a sense in which he was 
the true literary man, the born “ slinger of 
ink.” His control over his vehicle was 
such as I have never seen equaled, and 
what he could do he could do without an 
effort. As a journalist he was worth a 
wilderness of the men who were always 
depreciating him in the newspapers. He 
would write an article while they were nib- 
bling a pen and gazing vacantly at a sheet 
of paper, having a quick sense of what the 
public wants, the art of swift assimilation, 
and a never-failing power of vigorous ex- 
pression. 

There was a heart in him, too, and when 
he permitted himself to speak out of it the 
world had no choice but to hear, so that 
the time had been when, in recognition of 
the power, the pathos, the humor, and the 
undoubted literary form of his earlier 
poems, he was recognized as the heir-ap- 
parent to Tennyson. 

That time was long passed when I came 
to know him, but he was still the lusty, 
brawny, stalwart fellow who had more than 
once fluttered the literary dovecot. 

Already he was rapidly becoming the 
Ishmael of literature, with his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him. He would make no terms with his 
literary contemporaries to win their confi- 
dence or disturb their distrust. No clubs, 
no public dinners, no literary gatherings 
ever knew him, and when he saw himself 
left out of lists of men of letters which 
included battalions of weaklings, who were 
not fit to wipe his boots, he growled out 
his disgust and spat at literature. 

But the spirit of literature keeps a swift 
revenge for the literary men who lower her 
flag, just as she loves the best, if she works 
the hardest, those who hold her standard 
high. Buchanan as a force in literature 
began to disappear. The man who had 
written the “ Ballad of Judas Iscariot ” de- 
clined on inconspicuous melodrama, and 
wasted himself on casual journalism. Set- 
ting the intelligence of the public low, he 
deliberately gave them what he thought 
they wanted, judging of that by the quality 
of what he saw succeed. The high con- 
scientiousness of early years, whereby he 
had seen that less than his best was less 
than was due from any artist to the public, 
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had gone down in the general débdcle of his 
literary character. 

In those last years he railed at the world 
and nearly everything in it, but he kept a 
warm place in his heart for a few (his de- 
voted sister-in-law above everybody), and I 
have never heard that he wrote a word 
against me. 

After a few years we parted company, 
not from any quarrel, but by that gradual 
asundering that makes a wider breach than 
open rupture. I never ceased to think of 
him with affection, or to regret what I saw 
of the decay of his noble gifts, the lowering 
of his natural quality, and when he cele- 
brated his sixtieth year I wrote to wish him 
many happy returns of the day, and to la- 
ment the space by which life and the world 
had divided us. 

His reply was painful reading. He was 
ill, he had lost his mother, the world had 
forgotten his existence, and but for one 
“angel in his house,” Heaven alone knew 
what would have become of him. It was 
a pretty thing to wish a man many happy 
returns of a day that had dawned on misery 
that was more than he could bear. Only 
one good thing had emerged from his suf- 
ferings—he had put away forever all my 
own pitiful superstitions about a beneficent 
Providence, who ruled the world in right- 
eousness ! 


I BECOME A NOVELIST 

When I came up to London to become 
Rossetti’s housemate, I brought with me the 
MS. of a collection of lectures which I had 
written while living in Liverpool. Shortly 
after the poet’s death, when ways and means 
had begun to present serious problems, 
somebody recommended that I should sub- 
mit this MS. to a certain great publishing 
house, and I took it in person. At the door 
of the office I was told to write my own 
name, and the name of the person I wished 
to see, and to state my business. I did so, 
and the boy who took my message brought 
back word that I might leave my manu- 
script for consideration. It seemed to me 
that somebody might have seen me for a 
minute, but I had expected too much. The 
manuscript was carefully tied up in brown 
paper, and so I left it. 

After waiting three torturing weeks for 
the decision of the publishers, I made bold 
to call again. At the same little box at the 


door of the office I had once more to fill 
up the same little document. The boy took 
it in, and I was left to sit on his table, to 
look at the desk which he had been whit- 
tling away with his penknife, to wait, and 
to tremble. After a while I heard a foot- 
step returning. I thought it might be the 
publisher or the editor of the house. It 
was the boy back again. He had a pile of 
loose sheets of white paper in his hands. 
They were the sheets of my book. 

“The editor’s compliments, sir, and— 
thank you,” said the boy, and my manu- 
script went sprawling over the table. I 
gathered it up, tucked it as deep as pos- 
sible into the darkness, under the wings of 
my Inverness cape, and went downstairs, 
ashamed, humiliated, crushed, and broken- 
spirited. Not quite that, either, for I re- 
member that as I got to the fresh air at the 
door, my gorge rose within me, and I cried 
in my heart, “ By God, you shall—” and 
something proud and vain. 

I dare say it was right and proper and in 
good order. The book was afterwards pub- 
lished, and I think it sold well. I hardly 
know whether I ought to say that the 
editor should have shown me more courtesy. 
It was all a part of the anarchy of things 
which Mr. Hardy considers the rule of life. 
But the sequel is worth telling. That 
editor became my personal friend. He is 
dead, and he was a good and able man. 
Of course he remembered nothing of this 
incident, and I never poisoned one hour of 
our intercourse by telling him how, when 
I was young, and a word of cheer would 
have buoyed me up, he made me drink the 
waters of Marah. 

And three times since that day the pub- 
lishing firm I speak of has come to me with 
the request that I should write a book for 
them. I have never been able to do so, but 
I have outgrown my bitterness, and, of 
course, I show no malice. Indeed, I have 
now the best reasons for wishing the great 
enterprise well. But if literary confessions 
are worth anything, this one may perhaps 
be a seed that will somewhere find grateful 
soil. Keep a good heart, even if you have 
to knock in vain on many doors and kick 
about the back stairs of the house of letters. 
There is room enough inside. 

Such was my first attempt to become an 
author; but after years had passed, during 
which I had been occupied in daily journal- 
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ism, I found myself settled in a little bunga- 
low of three rooms in the Isle of Wight, 
and there at length I began to write my 
first novel. By this time I had persuaded 
myself (perhaps wrongly) that nobody 
would go on writing about other people’s 
writing who could do original writing him- 
self, and I resolved to live on little, to earn 
nothing, and never to go back to London 
until I had written something of some sort. 
As nearly as I can remember, I had enough 
money in my purse to keep things going for 
four months, and if, at the end of that time, 
nothing had got itself done, I must go back 
bankrupt. Something did get itself done, but 
at a heavy price of labor and heart-burning. 

When I began to think of a theme, I 
found four or five subjects clamoring for 
acceptance. There was the story of the 
Prodigal Son, which afterwards became 
“The Deemster ”’; the story of Jacob and 
Esau, which in the same way turned into 
“The Bondman ”’ ; the story of Samuel and 
Eli, which after a fashion molded itself 
finally into “ The Scapegoat,” as well as 
half a dozen other stories, chiefly ‘Biblical, 
which have since been written, or are still 
on the forehead of the time to come. 

But my first favorite at that moment was 
a Cumberland legend, which I had recited 
to Rossetti during the time we spent to- 
gether in the Vale of St. John. It was one 
of the oldest legends of the Lake mountains, 
and it told of the time of the Plague. 

Rossetti had been impressed by it, but he 
had strongly advised me not to tackle it. 
“Tt is strong,” he said, “ but it lacks sym- 
pathy, and without sympathy no novel can 
live.” His judgment had disheartened me, 
but now I thought I saw a way to meet his 
objection. 

Shall I ever forget the agony of the first 
efforts? There was the ground to clear 
with necessary explanations. This I did in 
the way of Scott, in a long prefatory chap- 
ter. Having written the chapter, I read 
it aloud, and found it unutterably slow and 
dead. Twenty pages were gone, and the 
interest was not touched. ‘Throwing the 
chapter aside, I began with an ale-house 
scene, intending to work back to the history 
in a piece of retrospective writing. The ale 
house was better, but to try its quality I 
read it aloud, after the Rainbow scene in 
“ Silas Marner,” and then cast it aside in 
despair. A third time I began, and when 
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the ale house looked tolerable the retrospec- 
tive chapter that followed it seemed flat and 
poor. How to begin by gripping the in- 
terest, how to tell all and yet never stop the 
action—these were agonizing difficulties. 

It took me nearly a fortnight to start 
that novel, sweating drops of blood at every 
fresh attempt. I must have written the 
first half volume four times at the least. 
After that I saw the way clearer, and got 
on faster. At the end of three months I 
had written nearly two volumes, and then, 
in good spirits, I went up to London. 

My first visit was to, J. S. Cotton, a close 
friend (at that time editor of The Acad- 
emy), and to him I detailed the lines of 
my story. His rapid mind saw a new op- 
portunity. “You want peine forte et 
dure,” he said. ‘‘ What’s that?” I said. 
“ An old punishment—a beautiful thing,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Where’s my dear old 
Blackstone?” and the statute was read to 
me. It was just the thing I wanted for my 
hero, and I was in rapture, but I was also 
in despair. To work this fresh interest into 
my theme, half of what I had written 
would need to be destroyed! 

It was destroyed, the interesting piece of 
ancient jurisprudence took a leading place 
in my scheme, and after two months more 
I got well into the third volume. Then 
I took my work down to Liverpool, and 
showed it to my friend, John Lovell. After 
he had read it, he said: 

“ T suppose you want my candid opinion? ” 

“ Well, ye—s,” I said. 

“Tt’s crude,” he said. 
wants subediting.” 

I took it back to London, began again 
at the first line, and wrote every page over 
again. At the end of another month the 
story had been reconstructed, and was 
shorter by some fifty pages of manuscript. 
It had drawn my heart’s blood to cut out 
my “best ”’ passages, but they were gone, 
and I knew the book was better. After 
that I went on to the end and finished with 
a tragedy. Then the story was sent back 
to Lovell, and I waited for his verdict. 

My home (or what served for it) was 
now on the fourth floor of New Court, in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and one morning Lovell 
came puffing and blowing and steaming 
(the good fellow was a twenty-stone man) 
into my lofty nest. He had reread my 
novel coming up in the train. 


“ But it only 
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“Well?” I asked nervously. 

“Tt’s splendid,” he said. 

That was all the favorable criticism he 
offered. All save one practical and tangible 
bit. 

“We'll give you £100 ‘for the serial 
right of the story for the Weekly.” 

He offered one unfavorable criticism. 

“The death of your hero will never do,” 
he said. “If you kill that man Ralph, 
you'll kill your book. What’s the good? 
Take no more than the public will give 
you to begin with, and by and by they'll 
take what you give them.” 

It was practical advice, but it went sorely 
against the grain. ‘The death of the hero 
was the natural sequel to the story; the 
only end that gave meaning and intention 
and logic to its motif. I had a strong pre- 
disposition toward a tragic climax to a 
serious story. But all arguments went 
down before my friend’s practical assur- 
ance, “ Kill that man, and you kill your 
book.” 

With much diffidence I altered the catas- 
trophe and made my hero happy. ‘Then, 
thinking my work complete, I asked Watts- 
Dunton (the friend to whose wise counsel 
I owed so much in those days) to read some 
“ galley” slips of it. He thought the rustic 
scenes good, but advised me to moderate the 
dialect, and he propounded to me his well- 
known views on the use of patois in fiction. 

“It gives a sense of reality,” he said, 
“and also has the effect of wit, but it must 
not stand in the way.” 

The advice was sound. A man may 
know overmuch of his subject to write on 
it properly. So once again I ran over my 
story, taking out some of the “ nobbuts ” 
and the “ dustas”’ and the “ wiltas.” 

My first novel was now written, but I 
had still to get it published. One of the 
very best, and quite, I think, the very old- 
est of publishers now living, received me. 

“Come into my own room,” he said. It 
was a lovely little place, full of an atmos- 
phere that recalled the publishing house of 
the old days, half office, half study ; a work- 
shop where books might be made, not 
turned out by machinery. I had read many 
manuscripts for that publisher, and must 
have learned much by the experience. And 
now that my novel was finished I took it 
to him first. He offered to publish it the 
following year. That did not suit me, and 
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I took my book elsewhere. Next day I was 
offered £50 for my copyright. That was 
wages at the rate of about four shillings a 
day for the time I had been actually en- 
gaged upon the work, sweating brain and 
heart and every faculty. Nevertheless, one 
of my friends urged me to accept it. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because it is a story of the past, and 
therefore not one publisher in ten will look 
“a.” 

I used strong language, and then took 
my novel to Chatto & Windus. Within a 
few hours Mr. Chatto made me an offer 
which I accepted. 


R. D. BLACKMORE 

One of the kindest things said about my 
first novel at the moment of its publica- 
tion was that it smelled of the peat, which 
was the distinguishing odor of “ Lorna 
Doone,” and this coupling of my first work 
of fiction with Blackmore’s masterpiece 
quickly led to a personal friendship with 
one of the least known but most fascinating 
personalities of my time. 

I met Blackmore first in the earliest days 
of our acquaintance. He came to the gate 
of his garden at Teddington to meet me 
on my alighting from the train. An elderly 
man, of more than middle height and full 
proportions, with a clear-cut face, clean 
shaven except for a tuft of gray hair, in the 
manner of fifty years ago, down the cheek. 
He wore a straw hat with a wide brim, 
and gave generally the impression of a com- 
fortable old Quaker. His eyes were neither 
large nor brilliant, and gave no hint of 
having looked on the burning bush. The 
expression was calm, and there was a solid 
strength in face, figure, and bearing. 

That day our talk was not literary. He 
had a large garden, which he thought he 
cultivated for profit, although it had al- 
ways involved him in a steadily increasing 
loss. His wife, who was lately dead, used 
to say that but for the “ profits” of his 
work in the garden they might live in ease 
and content. But ‘Blackmore knew what 
he was doing. He loved his garden, he 
loved his trees, above all he loved his pears, 
and literature can have had no rewards so 
dear to him as his annual deficit on his sev- 
enteen acres. 

Blackmore’s house stood in the middle of 
his garden, and was a plain square structure 
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of the simplest kind. He had built it him- 
self, and it expressed his own character in 
the absence of every unnecessary ornament. 
No house could be less like the literary 
man’s home, which usually gathers about it 
signs and symbols of its class. Compara- 
tively few books, and those he had were 
chiefly classical, such as one might find in 
the house of a schoolmaster or the library 
of a monastery, with a fair sprinkling of 
treatises on horticulture. Novels there 
were, but mainly presentation copies of 
works of friends, with here and there a 
series of Dickens and Thackeray. 

His workroom was, I think, also his 
bedroom, an upstairs room of medium size, 
whereof the most notable feature was a 
multitudinous collection of meerschaum 
pipes of varying size and degree of rosy 
color. He was a great smoker, and loved 
to have his huge pipes about him. There 
were few photographs except those of Sir 
Richard Owen and certain other friends of 
earlier years. One thing only would have 
betrayed the fact that this was the home 
of Blackmore. On the drawing-room table 
there was a large album devoted exclusively 
to the portraits of girls called Lorna, af- 
ter his beloved heroine of that name. A 
lovely collection of sweet faces which he 
could not help being proud of. For he 
was godfather to a vast family of beautiful 
children. 

The fifteen years following my first visit 
to Teddington ripened our friendship to 
the closest intimacy. He had few friends 
among literary people, and except for 
Thomas Hardy, of whom he had seen little 
in later years, he had hardly a personal ac- 
quaintance of his own class. My visits to 
Blackmore were not as frequent as they 
would have been but for the distance which 
separated our homes, but our correspon- 
dence was almost constant, and I have 
many of his charming letters. They are 
among the best letters I have ever received, 
bright, humorous, full of pretty phrases, 
with extraordinary power of condensed ex- 
pression, rhythmical in style, and generous 
in tone. 

Perhaps the thing that struck you first 
in Blackmore was his impatience of the 
great fame of “ Lorna Doone.’ In all so- 
berness he would have you believe that the 
success of that book, beginning nearly a 


year after its publication, was due to a 
blunder on the part of the public that, 
coming at the moment of the marriage of 
the Princess Louise, the story had something 
to do with the Marchioness of Lorne. And 
then his joy at the vast welcome given to 
his offspring was always a little marred by 
vexation that the public made a favorite 
of Lorna, to the disadvantage of all her 
younger sisters. 

Blackmore was not philosophical in his 
impatience of Lorna’s preéminence in pub- 
lic favor. He did not make allowance for 
the natural limitations of the public. The 
author who has won the great love of a 
section of the people for one story or one 
character must never hope and never desire 
to oust that love in favor of another story 
or character. He must go, if he can, to an- 
other section of the people and turn up fal- 
low ground. If he cannot do that, he is 
wiser to be silent, for it is not enough that 
his later books should be as good as his 
earlier ones of the same kind to win the 
same favor—they must be a hundredfold 
better. Hence the repeated cry that au- 
thors fail of their former strength, when 
they are usually only beating at the same 
door. Blackmore suffered more than any 
author of the time from this cuckoo cry 
that he had written one book only, while 
in truth he had written half a dozen that 
were enough to make the reputations of 
as many lesser men. 

It is true, however, that toward the end 
his higher quality failed him. No wonder 
it was so, for his bodily health was failing 
him also, and with it some faculties of 
mind, memory above all. 

It was pitiful, but then there was that 
beloved garden to keep going, and another 
spur less easy to talk about—the desire not 
to be entirely overlooked in the race of life, 
or to be written about as if one were al- 
ready dead. Blackmore knew that his gen- 
eration was forgetting him as a living man, 
and the thought must have hurt, but it 
never rankled. He saw younger men arise, 
and he was too strong, too generous, too 
much of a man to grudge them the places 
they won for themselves. He had had 
his own day, and on the whole the world 
had been good to him, and life had been 
worth living. So let others have their turn, 
and God bless them! 


(To be continued.) 

















CHICK TUCKET’S SUPPER PARTY 


By HULBERT FOOTNER 


7 HICK TUCKET dropped 
in at the studio the other 
day fashionably arrayed in 
new long trousers as wide 
as meal sacks, turned up 
over green socks, and an 
excessively tailored coat 
hanging almost to his knees. He seated 
himself on the edge of the model throne, 
hiking up his trousers to exhibit a little 
more sock, and trying, unsuccessfully, to 
look unconscious. I suppressed my aston- 
ishment the best I could, having learned it 
was the only way to draw my young friend. 
Chick sells “ papes” at the bridge termi- 
nal; he has served me for a model several 
times; and out of this business arrangement 
has grown a friendship — founded I was 
about to say on mutual esteem; but I am 
afraid Chick’s feeling for me partakes large- 
ly of pity: there are so many things to 
which I am not wise. I do not know how 
old Chick is: to look at him one would say 
fourteen; but to hear him speak it seems 
incredible so much worldly wisdom could 
be stored up by one so young. He was 
born and bred on San Juan hill—I refer to 
the Manhattan San Juan; and presents the 
interesting phenomenon of one who seeks 
to hide under the toughness of the gutter 
many of the qualities called chivalric. 

“T was up to Mrs. Bleecker’s last night,” 
he remarked carelessly. 

“Which Mrs. Bleecker?” I inquired. 

“Ah! Mrs. Jeff Bleecker!” he re- 
turned, scornful of my ignorance. 

“Ah!” I said, and went on roughing in 
my background, unimpressed. 

“Me and Kid Cronin and Solly Weinrib 
and Tony Liparo got a bid,” he added. 

“Nice woman, Mrs. Bleecker,” I com- 
mented pleasantly. 

This sustained indifference was too much 





for Chick’s pretended carelessness. “‘ Say, 
Mr. Irving, it was something great!” he 
broke out enthusiastically. “There was 
six flunkeys waitin’ for us in t’hall; t’real 
thing I tell you; just like you see in t’teay- 
ter but six of ’em and ev’y one a six-footer, 
with a red velvet suit and white silk bicycle 
stockings! Gee! Ev’ything in that place 
was all shiny wood with solid gold trim- 
mings; and say, them carpéts was sure an 
inch thick! Honest, it was like walkin’ on 
a fetter bed! ‘T’hull place made a fella 
feel too small for his clothes! 

“One of t’velvet jeanses, he took us up- 
stairs and out on a little balcony like a 
fire-escape; and there was t’swell bunch 
feedin’ their faces down below, like bears 
in t’pit up to Central Park. There was an 
orchester up there and we sung for t’gang 
till they was through eatin’. Then Red- 
pants he took us down t’back stairs into 
anutter room—there must a been all of ten 
rooms in that joint—and we had eats— 
Oh, say, Mr. Irving 2 

“Where did you meet Mrs. Bleecker in 
the first place?” I asked. 

“T’m comin’ to that,” said Chick. 
“That’s what I kicked around here for. I 
wanted to tell some guy what would un- 
derstand t’fine points of this spiel. Them 
fellas I train with, they don’t know nottin’ 
about real high life.” 

I felt immensely complimented. 

“ Kid Cronin started it,” resumed Chick. 
“You remember that little fella with 
t’pretty face like a guyl I brung around 
here oncet? That’s him. Say, he’s got a 
silver-plated throat all right! He kin sing 
like an imported canary. He sells on t’cor- 
ner of Broadway by t’Madagascar hotel 
there. He don’t sell many papes; don’t 
have to. With his smooth face and them 
pretty ways of hisn, t’rich guys just hand 
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out t’coin for nottin. Well, one night he 
was tellin’ us fellas about t’swell sports 
and dames what feeds at t’Madagascar; 
and I says, when I git money I’ll take a 
look at t’inside of that there joint meself. 
T’utter kids they thought I was just bluffin’ 
and they tried to call me. We got into an 
argyment about it. Well I couldn’t let any 
of them kids come it over me, so I says care- 
less like, I'll have a meal at t’Madagascar 
t’fuyst time I gits t’price, and what’s more 
I’ll take any of youse kids with me what’s 
got the nuyve to go. I never thought they’d 
take me up, but they did, t’hull three of 
them; and of course I had to stand for it. 
Sometimes you do foolish things in an argy- 
ment! 

“TI made ten bones down to t’Island 
drorin cartoons in Mardi Gras week and 
after divvyin’ up with t’old woman ”— 
Chick meant his mother—“ I ‘lowed I had 
enough to carry out my contract with t’fel- 
las. So we gets togetter night before last 
ready to tuyn t’trick. T’kid looked all right 
and me, I wasn’t so wuyse—I didn’t have 
these rags then. But Solly Weinrib and 
‘Tony—Gee! their make-up was cuytenly on 
t’blink! Solly he’s sixteen and a big slob, 
but our gang has to take him in because he’s 
t'only young fella in t’street with a bass 
voice. We need him in t’quartette. Take 
it from me, we got the best young lads’ 
quartette on t’West side. Say, Solly had on 
a little dicer and a suit of hand-me-downs 
offen a push cart; he looked like t’ Hebrew 
comedian in a bum buylesque. Tony, his 
mutter’s poor; he ain’t got nottin. I lent 
him some of my old cloes, but they was 
some large. I blew ’em all to a shine, ex- 
cept Tony; t’dago wouldn’t do him cause 
his shoes was too busted; said he wasn’t in 
the business of shining no toes. 

“We got up to t’Madagascar at six 
o’clock and loafed around some, wuykin’ up 
our nuyve. I tell you it was enough to 
queer a fella, facin’ that high-toned bunch 
in their own alley. It seemed as if t’hull 
town was rollin’ up to t’door in them there 
taxys. I seen it was up to me all right, so 
I got our crowd togetter and give ’em a 
spiel. 

““* Fellas,’ says I, ‘ Buck up! We may 
not look like fashion pitchers, but take it 
from me,.it ain’t glad rags so much as easy 
manners makes t’genooine high-toned guy. 
Keep your mout’ closed and don’t gap. 
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Make out youse is used to this ev’y night 
and they’ll never pipe you. Keep your head- 
lights focused on the fuyst baritone, that’s 
me, and you won’t get ditched!’ 

“Then we forms in line, Kid and me in 
front cause we looked t’swellest, and Tony 
and Sol lock-steppin’ behind, and makes a 
break for t’door. I didn’t tell you did I, 
that the news had leaked out and a hull 
bunch of kids come over from t’West side 
to see us git bounced? When we went 
in they decorated t’railings and looked in 
t’'windows. Them merry-go-round doors 
mixes us up some; but we re-forms ranks 
inside and steps out for t’restaurant. Gee! 
you should a seen that high-toned bunch 
a-rubberin’! Bahnum’s cuycus wasn’t not- 
tin’ to us! Once we got inside I wasn’t 
nuyvous no more; say, I enjoyed it! So 
did t’kid, he’s a sport; but I could hear old 
Sol breathin’ hard in t’rear. Say, that cor- 
ridor was about five blocks long! It was 
all shiny marble and gold with green velvet 
sofas all t’way down, somepin rich! And 
say, you had ought to seen t’swell dames in 
their glad rags! Gee! It was like walkin’ 
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“*Then we forms in line, Kid and me in front.’” 


on t’stage of a high-priced teayter! 
tenly was wort’ t’money all right, all right! 

“When we comes to t’door of t’restau- 
rant there was a lot of fly waiters in full- 
dress suits; and t’main cheese, he waltzes 
up to us and says haughty-like, ‘ Here, boys, 


It cuy- 


you can’t come in here.’ I didn’t say not- 
tin’ right away, just looks at him hard; and 
he begins to git nuyvous. Then I says: 
‘This is a free country ain’t it? So’s a 
man’s got t’price and don’t rough-house 
t’joint, who’s goin’ to stop him?’ ‘T’waiter 
guy wasn’t very sure of himself: ‘ Wait 
here,’ says he; and melts away to find his 
boss. Say, them swell waiters is a smoot’ 
bunch! They dassent give you any lip, like 
they do down to Beefsteak Jimmie’s, but 
they got the same leery lamps. ‘Take it 
from «ne, uptown or downtown, waiters 
is waiters! 

“* Fellas,’ says I quick, ‘ take a slide to 
that table there. If we kin git a start be- 
fore he comes back we're all right!’ 
T’waiter for that table he tried to block us. 
‘Give him half a dollar,’ says t’kid to me; 
and I slips him fifty. Gee! Four bits for a 
waiter! But t’kid, he knows the ways of 
them swell guys. T’waiter he looked away 


and we sit down. T’fuyst guy he brings back 
his boss and they looks us over from t’door. 
What you could see of us above t’table 
looked pretty tosh, for ev’y fella had a neck- 
tie except Solly, and his back was tuyned ; 
and I parted their hair meself with a shoe- 
brush. So I guess t’main guy he thinks it’s 
easier to feed us than to throw t’four of 
us out—they hate a row in them swell 
places—and he tips a wink to our waiter 
to let ’er go. 

“Well, gum-shoes he brung along a bill- 
of-fare as long as your arm. Honest, I 
never seen such crazy names. I couldn’t 
hardly read a wuyd of it! I looked around 
and there was more than me tryin’ to puzzle 
it out. But say, there was one thing I 
knew. Gee! but it give me an awful jolt! 
Broiled Spring Tuykey $4.00! Four bones! 
And four times four is sixteen!—and me 
with four-fifty in me pants pocket! 


Wouldn’t that make you pick t’blankets? 
Say, I could have gorged them kids for a 
week on four-fifty down to Beefsteak Jim- 
mies! 

“ Ev’y one of them kids piped tuykey on 
t’bill of fare; it was a headliner; and the 
on’y thing they knew. ‘Me for tuykey,’ says 
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t’kid and Solly and Tony. Say, I would 
have handed ’em each one on t’coco, if I 
hadn’t been thinkin’ so hard of me manners! 
T’waiter guy was standin’ by with a pad 
and pencil—say, down to Jimmie’s they 
don’t take the time to write nottin down— 
and he puts down tuykey. ‘One portion 
will do if you order somepin else,’ says he; 
and I tought maybe I was goin’ to win out 
with me four-fifty after all. But it seems 
vegetables wasn’t thrown in; down to Jim- 
mie’s they are. We near had a scrap about 
what else to order; Solly wanted cabbage, 
Tony was stuck on macaroni; and t’waiter 
guy, he suggested somepin he called hard-to- 
chokes. Ain’t dat a dippy name for a vege- 
table? Say, take it from me, they ain’t no 
man’s food; taste like boiled shavings. 
T’kid he said we had to have soup and I 
wanted cranberry sauce and t’waiter guy 
put it all down when I wasn’t lookin’. 
Then he ast us what we’d have for dessert ; 
but I couldn’t find it on t’bill of fare. Say, 
what do you think they call pie and pud- 
den in one of them swell joints? Entry- 
mitts! Wouldn’t that tickle, you! I 
couldn’t make nottin out of that part; but 
t’kid he chucked a bluff and said he’d take 
a meringwee glayce—Gee! he had his nuyve 
with him all right. I had a baby in rum. 
I don’t know why they call it that; it’s just 
a swell kind of cake. 

“When t’waiter guy beat it to t’kitchen 
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we had a chance to look around. Gee! 
Ain’t it great to be rich! It was like a 
dream, honest it was! All them bully 
lookin’ dames, laughin’ and talkin’ quiet- 
like; and dressed so swell and rich, nottin 
cheap about ’em. Say, it was an awful 
quiet place for a restaurant. You couldn’t 
hear a little bit of shoutin’ in t’kitchen or 
throwin’ crockery like down to Jimmie’s. 
On one side of me there was t’swellest 
looker I ever see in me life! Oh, she was 
a nectarine! She had rosy cheeks—t’real 
kind, you can’t fool us fellas—and shiny 
eyes and brown hair all soft and curly in 
the light—and dressed—oh, Gee! I couldn’t 
tell you! She was eatin’ with her old man 
and her old woman I guess it was; and she 
didn’t look gay a little bit. Well, in front 
of me a little ways off was a fine-lookin’ 
young fella eatin’ by himself; and lookin’ 
sour on the world too. T’kid knew him; 
his name was Mr. Van Slyke; and he lived 
in t’Madagascar. Gee! If I had money 
enough to feed there regular I wouldn’t be 
peevish about it. He couldn’t look no- 
wheres but at the guyl, like me; and some- 
how I pipes as how there was somepin doin’ 
between them two; and I watches them. 
She didn’t look at him none; but I think 
she knew he was there all right, all right. 
By and by t’orchester hit ’er up— Aw 
say, soft, sticky music, like molasses comin’ 
out of a jug. Made a fella feel like home 





“*T looked around and there was more than me tryin’ to puzale it out. 
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and mother, sure. It cuytenly was wort’ 
t’price! 

“ Honest, that waiter guy went through 
more quick-fingered wuyk than Hermann 
t’magician. You no sooner got a plate in 
front of you than it was wafted away; and 
silverware! Holy Jemima! there was 
enough on our table to stock a pawnshop 
window; and all different shapes; the kids 
were fair balled up; and ev’y time they 
used t’wrong ones t’waiter guy he brung 
more! But say, he knew his biz all right. 
He brought and showed me everything and 
then carved it up. Say, I felt like a dook! 
You had ought to have seen them kids’ eyes 
shine when he brought t’tuykey! She was 
a buyd of a buyd all right—and cranberry 
sauce and cabbage and macaroni and hard- 
to-chokes ; ain’t it great to have as much as 
you can swallow! 

“Them kids’ table manners was better 
than you’d expect. Of course little things 
like drinkin’ their soup outen t’plate and 
suckin’ up t’macaroni—they didn’t know no 
better. But I kept them in line. ‘T’kid 
and me we made most of t’conversation; 
for poor old Sol was near ossified with 
stage fright—but not so’s he couldn’t eat 
you bet—and Tony he can’t speak much 
English; he just laughed and showed his 
teeth all through. At the end we all made 
a kind of a break I guess. T’waiter guy 
brought us little bowls with water and 
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“*Little things like drinkin’ their soup— 
they didn’t know no better.’” 





lemon in ’em. I was glad there was some- 
pin thrown in and we all drunk it. ‘ Bum 
lemonade!’ says t’kid; and then I see them 
bowls was just for dippin’ yer fingers in. 
But a little thing like that couldn’t feaze 
us! 

“Say I got a horrible jolt when I see 
my check. Nine twenty-five! What d’ye 
think of that! Sixty cents for four cups of 
coffee just doll’s size!—wouldn’t that qual- 
ify you for t’psycopathic ward! Why down 
to Jimmie’s you could git coffee enough for 
sixty cents to drown in! Well, t’kid, him 
bein’ wise, he sees me lookin queer and takes 
a squint at t’check hisself, and lets out a 
whistle. Then he looks thoughtful. ‘I 
got an idea,’ he says to me private. ‘ Let 
the check lie. We don’t have to go right 
away, says he. So I lets it lie there won- 
derin’ what’s his game. That kid is sure all 
right. 

“'T’next piece t’orchester plays is popular 
melodies, which is out of sight because it’s 
something we all knows. By and by they 
come to My Massachusetts Shore, one of 
our pieces; and t’kid he tips me a wink; and 
lifts up his head; and opens his mout’ and 
lets her go. I seen his idea all right; we 
was to sing for our supper; so I tips off 
to t’fellas; and we comes in with t’utter 
three parts, soft-like so’s not to drown 
t’kid’s soprano; Tony with his alto, me 
baritone and old Solly boomin’ along with 
his bass. Say, it took that high-toned 
crowd just right; they stopped eatin’ and 
tuyned our way. I knew we had ’em goin’ 
all right, all right. I t’ink t’pretty young 
lady at t’next table liked it better than any. 
When t’kid was singin’ I see her look 
funny-like at t’young man eatin’ by hisself; 
and then I knew there was somepin doin’ 
there. The main waiter guy, him as tried 
to stop us fuyst off, come chasin’ over and 
told us to close up. But say, them swell 
dames and guys started to hiss him down 
like t’villain in a melodrama; and he went 
way, way back. You had ought to have 
heard that bunch give us a hand at t’finish. 
They say kid gloves ain’t much on splittin’ 
their fingers; but this crowd cuytenly hit 
it up as good as I ever hear in t’Bowery 
teayter. 

“It seems t’utter waiter guy wasn’t t’real 
main cheese after all. Anutter fella comes 
waltzin’ up, a real tiptopper this one, with 
headlights in his shuyt bosom, He was po- 
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lite, he was, he patted t’kid on t’back and 
ast us what else we could sing. So I bor- 
rows a pencil and writes out our repertoire. 
I put True Love is Better than Riches, 
Dear down fuyst, cause that’s t’kid’s mas- 
terpiece. It makes t’ladies cry. 

“Well our swell friend, he went back 
with t’list to t’orchester; and pretty soon 
they hit her up. Say, that’s a peach of a 
song! It’s made out to be sung by a guy 
whose guyl tuyns him down cause he ain’t 
got t’coin. He tells her how coin won’t 
buy ev’ything in t’wuyld and that marryin’ 
a guy with money is pretty much like a 
Rube buyin’ a gold brick in t’city: he don’t 
know what’s underneath—or wuyds to that 
effect. It’s got an elegant tune to it too, 
just suits our voices; and t’kid kin sing 
t’soprano part as good as any of Hammer- 
stein’s bunch’or I miss my guess. And say, 
when he’s washed up and combed, with that 
yellow hair of his and his kid mouth, Kid 
Cronin is t’dead spit of a pitcher of a young 
angel I seen down to t’Gospel Settlement 
oncet. It was that quiet when he finished 
singing you could hear the kids on the rail- 


ing outside. More than one dame got out 
her handkerchief. 

“T’kid looked at t’pretty young lady all 
the time he was singin’; and say, somepin 
about that there song cuytenly queered her. 
Fuyst off she looked at t’kid and got all red, 
then pale; then she tuyned her head as if 
she was hypnotized and looked at Mr. Van 
Slyke over there. He was starin’ at her too, 
he couldn’t help it no more than a baby can 
keep from starin’ at t’gaslight. They was a 
fine-matched pair all right, all right; I liked 
to watch them. 

“ When t’kid finished the last vuyse there 
wasn’t so much clappin’ as t’fuyst time; but 
a plenty of noses was blew and say, waiters 
came chasin’ over to our table from ev’ry- 
where in t’room with quarters and halves 
and greenbacks—one was a five-spot! You 
had ought to have seen Solly’s and Tony’s 
eyes pop when they seen all that coin. 
I gathered in t’gate receipts. I thought 
t’kid had ought to have t’winner’s end of 
t’puyse; but he made us divvy even. I 
wasn’t worryin’ about payin’ t’check no 
more, 
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“Say, I kept me eyes on t’pretty young 
lady. When t’music stopped, she waked 
up with a kind of little jump-like; and 
looked at her old man and her old wom- 
an kind of sad; and put her hand on 
their arms and looked over to t’young man 
again. Say, nobody couldn’t have refused 
her nottin’! Her old woman who was 
wipin’ her eyes says somepin low to t’old 
man who was blowin’ his nose; and he up 
and went over to Mr. Van Slyke and give 
him t’glad hand. Say, t’young fella near 
dropped dead with surprise. He brung him 
back to t’utter table and they all shook 
hands and laughed nuyvous-like. You had 
ought to have seen how red her cheeks got 
and her eyes shiny. T’young chap he was 
near off his nut. 

“Well, pretty soon t’four of ’em got up to 
go; and Mr. Van Slyke he stopped behind 
at our table. He shook hands all around 
and says he, ‘ You don’t know what I have 
te thank you for, boys.’ But sure, any fool 
could see what was doing! He picks up 
t’check and says, ‘I trust you will allow me 
to have the pleasure of entertaining you.’ 
Wasn’t that neat? ‘Mrs. Bleecker wants 
to know,’ says he, ‘if you’ll come up and 
sing for her guests at dinner to-morrow 
night.’ And he give us a card to show at 
t’door. Then we all shook hands again and 
he beat it after his guyl. Say, in to-day’s 


pape there was a piece about how Mr. 
and Mrs. Jefferson Bleecker announces 
t'engagement of they’re only daughter Isa- 
bel to Emory Van Slyke. What d’ye t’ink 
of that! All along of t’kid’s singin’ that 
song. } 

“Well, say, we sang some more and raked 
in a lot more coin and then we beat it too. 
What d’ye think? All them poor kids from 
t’West side was still hangin’ around waitin’ 
for us to come out. Gee! but they was sore 
because we wasn’t thrown out, but had our 
dinner right with that swell bunch. There 
was considerable coin lost on that event I 
guess. 

“Well, I must be going.” With his off- 
hand air Chick arose from the model throne. 

“What did you do after dinner?” I 
asked. 

Evidently Chick hankered to have this 
question put. “ What did we do?” he said 
carelessly. ‘Why t’kid and Solly and 
Tony and me, we climbed into t’fuyst taxi- 
cab by t’door and told the shover to drive 
her up to Grant’s tomb and back. You 
ought to have heard them other kids yell. 
Gee! but they was sore. I was sorry for 
them. I leaned out of the window like I 
seen a sport do once and I threw all t’small 
change for them to scramble for. Honest, 
it would have made you split your sides to 
see them! So long, Mr. Irving!” 


FUTURITY 


By HELEN A. SAXON 


Y youth to me was like a lovely flower, 
All flushed with crimson of its own delight, 
Its flamelike petals poised as if for flight, 
Ethereal child of changing sun and shower, 
Of misty dawn and night. 


My age to me is like a golden fruit 
Whose quality and sweetness have been won 
From earth’s rough use—from alternating sun 
And rain and that dark soil wherein my root 
Invisibly has run. 


My soul to me is like a ripening seed 
Which holds the heart of all that went before— 
The flamelike flower and golden fruit in store, 
Close-sealed, secure, in larger love and deed 
To live and bloom once more. 
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Drawn by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler. 
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“*One might think it was you who were trying to subjugate the prince.’ 
—Page 421. 





